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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Prospero. — Awake, dear heart, awake ! thou hast slept well. 

Awake ! 
Minmda, — The strangeness of your story put 

Heaviness in me. 
Pro*-^ Shake it off: come on. 



• 






Pro, — The hour's ii^w 'cipme t - ' ? 






The very minute bids t£ee 0pi9^ttiiiK$.,yars; 
Obey and be attentiye. JDost' he^ ? 

Mir. — Your tale, sir, would cure deafness.' 

Tempest. 

Minnie remained for days in the state of complete 
prostration in which Fairbum had found her. It 
was thought better to leave her to recover gradually, 
without forcing her back to a recollection of the cir- 
cumstances that had so overpowered her. Nature 
seemed likely to be her best physician. She did not 
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appear to have lost consciousness, nor were there any 
signs of fever, or wandering intellect. She lay per- 
fectly still: from time to time when any one came 
to her bedside, and touched her hand, or looked at her, 
she would fix her eyes upon them, with an earnest, 
inquiring look, but without attempting to speak. 
She took what nourishment was thought fit for her, 
and was in all things perfectly passive. Sometimes 
there was an anxious, searching expression in the 
eyes that met those which looked upon her, but the 
appeal was mute, and she neither smiled nor shed 
tears. 

Lily was her chief nurse, and scarcely left her 
room. On the fourth day as she was sitting as usual 
by her bedside, and bent down to kiss one of her 
pale, thin hands, Minnie looked into her face, with 
more than usual earnestness ; and whispered, after a 
minute, 

" I could not part fi:om you, Lily dear." 
Lily kissed her cheek, and tears fell firom her 
eyes, as she answered, 

" Don't let that distress you, dearest, in heart we 
shall be always sisters." 

'* Many thoughts have passed through my mind 
as I have lain here." continued Minnie, with- 
out noticing Lily's words: "I have thought how 
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mysterious are God*s ways, and how wrong it must 
be in mortals like ourselves to indulge in earnest 
wishes for any thing in this world : it may be our 
prayer or wish is granted, and then we find it has 
been given us in anger." 

" But, Minnie, there can be no harm in our form- 
ing wishes, and even asking for their fulfilment — 
such a wish as that to which you allude could not 
be wrong?" 

" Perhaps not; but I ought to have been content 
with God*s appointment; he had placed me in the 
midst of a kind household, with loving fiiends. 
It was natural to wish to find my own family; 
but I was too anxious about it, and I am afi*aid 
the motive was not the highest. I ought to 
have left the matter in His hands, to bring it about 
in His own time. You remember when the 
Israelites were not content with the government God 
saw good for them, and clamorously demanded a 
king, Saul was given to them; their wish was 
granted, but as a pimishment." 

'* But, dearest, how does this apply to you? You 
always seemed satisfied ; it would have been unnatu- 
ral not to wish to find your family, but you were 
never clamorous for it," and Lily laughed. 

" In my heart I was, Lily, and in the motive 
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there was so much pride and rebellion, that it is not 
surprising my wish has been thus answered." 

" Well, but after all, dear Minnie, your lot is not 
so hard; I don't see much cause for complaint/' 

"No, indeed, I will not be unthankful; but do 
you ^ot see, Lily, that the man who turns out to be 
my brother is one whom I have so little cause to 
esteem, and he will be the means probably of sepa- 
rating me from that dear little sister whom I love 
so fondly." 

Lily kissed the hand which lay in hers, and a tear 
dropped upon it, but she did not speak. Presently 
Minnie continued: 

** No, dearest, it would not have been wrong to 
wish to find my relations, had it been from purer 
motives, and in a more subdued and humble spirit. 
My prayer should have had more of the — 'Thy 
will, not mine, be done.* I should have been con- 
tent to ' Best in the Lord, and wait patiently for 
Him:* but I am not unthankfi^l altogether: as you 
say, my prayer seem& to have been granted in some 
ways beyond what I asked for; and who knows? 
if it be God's will. He can turn it all into blessing. 
I will try and leave it in His hands. But other 
thoughts have passed through my mind," she went 
on, after a pause, " I have dreaded to ask questions, 
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and have been trying to be submissive now to what- 
ever may be ordered for me. I have thought some- 
times that, if my dear mama still lives, my home 
will be with her, apart from him. But does she live, 
Lily?" she added eagerly, raising her head, " and is 
he indeed my brother?" 

Lily shook her head. **I am afraid you must 
submit to be motherless still, and, though we have 
every reason to be sure that he is your brother, yet, 
Minnie darling, that need not make so great a 
barrier between us. He is married, and therefore 
your natural home will be with us still." 

Minnie sighed — ** God's will be done ! " she 
said quietly; then pressing Lily's hand, which still 
held her own, " I have indeed still a tender mother 
in yours, my Lily. God grant that in finding a 
brother I may not lose my dearest sister; the 

exchange would not compensate ^but I must not 

be ungrateful; what an infinite mercy has been 
shown in his preservation ! I feel sure all will be 

ordered for the best. Lily," she continued, after 

a minute's silence, " do you think you could sing 
that beautifiil song, * rest in the Lord?' I have 
been so long trying to make the words my own, but 
my foolish, busy mind, will still be carving out its 
own ways and devices." 
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Minnie began to improve from this time ; she did 
not relapse into her former silence, and in a few 
days she was able to be removed to Glenrowan ; too 
much shattered in health to think of resuming her 
situation in Mrs. Baillie^s family, had not her present 
circumstances made it unnecessary. It was a sor- 
rowful parting, for both Mrs. Baillie and the girls 
were warmly attached to her, and the latter felt the 
benefit that they had received from her ; there were 
however many promises of ftiture intercourse, and 
indeed the friendship on both sidea continued per- 
manent. At Glenrowan she was welcomed with warm 
affection by all : Alice was proud to show her little 
girl, and hear her admiration of the small specimen 
of humanity. Mrs. Graeme embraced her affection- 
ately as she whispered, '* Welcome, dearest Minnie ! 
my own daughter, in every sense of the word." 

Something like the old circle at Fairlands was 
gathered round the hearth in Alice's dressing-room, 
and the anxieties which mingled with its elements 
were almost forgotten in their joy at the recovery of 
Minnie as one of the family again. 

Some tmeasiriess began to be felt at Fairbum^s 
not having written since his departure; but in this 
Minnie could hardly be said to share; she had by 
no means recovered the elasticity of her mind, and 
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her late communings with her own spirit had in- 
clined her to wait quietly the course of events. To- 
wards Lily only was there any change of manner 
perceptible, and that only in increased affection. 
She could hardly bear to lose sight of her; and 
often, after gazing tenderly at her for some minutes, 
tiie tears would be seen slowly coursing one another 
down her pale cheeks. 

At last Fairbum wrote. The letter explained the 
cause of his previous silence. He told them of Lady 
Gordon's serious illness, adding that in the state of 
anxiety he had found Leslie on his arrival, he had 
thought it necessary to delay imparting intelligence 
which would so much increase his agitation. He gave 
an account of the success of all his inquiries in Lon- 
don, and apologised for the postponement of the 
happiness of the brother and sister, which he hoped 
would be only for a few days, as, whatever might 
be the issue of Lady Gordon's illness, a very short 
time must determine it. 

Minnie breathed a sigh of relief when the letter 
was ended ; for a short time longer, at all events, 
•he should not be separated from Lily. 

A great reaction had indeed taken place in her 
mind. She had so often dwelt upon the idea of the 
discovery of her family as an event that would be as 
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the keystone to the arch of her happiness, fulfil 
all her wishes, and place her in a position to become 
the wife of Archie. She had her wish ; but how ? Archie 
was gone— by her own wish was endeavouring to 
crush his love for her, and perhaps had but too well 
succeeded. She had indeed gained more than her 
wildest wishes could have desired in finding a brother, 
— but who was he? The man who had blighted her 
Lily's happiness, and whom she could never esteem ! 
Such was the state of things at Glenrowan. At 
Duncaim, events were taking another course. Lady 
Gordon was pronounced out of danger; youth and 
a strong constitution had triumphed over the shock 
which her nervous system had received ; and now, there 
was notHng to prevent Fairbum's communicating 
his tale of j oy to Duncaim. He had had some difficulty 
in panying Leslie's questions as to the reason of his 
absence fi:om home; but he had managed to put 
them aside, however, and had sympathised heartily 
with his sorrow, not only for the loss of his son, but 
for the imprudence which had been the cause of the 
disappointment. The faithful old man foimd it 
difficult to offer any consolation on this latter sub- 
ject; and was obliged to lay great restraint on him- 
self in order to prevent expressing his own opinion 
of the lady. 
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At kst, the moment so long watched for came. 
Sir Leslie had just carried his wife for the first 
time into her dressing-room ; and, having arranged 
her comfortably on the couch with her dinner beside 
her, Fanny Osborne to amuse, and Slater to attend 
upon her, he went down to the library, where Fair- 
burn was waiting for him. 

"Come, Fairbum," he said, " I have not breathed 
the outer air since my return, and Strathmaer 
must be wanting me : let us walk there together, 
and you can talk of the business as we go along; a 
walk this lovely morning will be most refireshing." 

" 'Deed will it, Duncaim, and sae will be the 
business whilk I hae to tell ye," answered Fair- 
bum cheerfully. They walked on for some dis- 
tance, Fairbum thinking how best to introduce the 
subject. At length, when they had entered the 
wood which overhung the hamlet of Strathmaer, 
he took the ring from his pocket, and, putting it into 
Leslie's hand, said, 

" Ye'U maybe know that, Duncaim; it's like 
ye may hae seen it before noo." 

Leslie took the ring, and turned it round and 
round with a perplexed air, examining the inscrip- 
tion on the inside, and the united hair under the 
crystal. 
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" Know It?" he said, '*of course I do; I have 
seen it often: this is the ring which, after my 
fiither's death, my mother always wore. 1 have 
played with it many a time on her finger; and, 
on the morning of the wreck, I well remember 
her taking it off and attaching it to a chain which 
my poor little sister wore, with a miniature hanging 

to it. She saw we must be separated, and Know 

it!" he repeated with a bewildered look, "to be 

sure I know it; but where did you find this ?" 

he added, suddenly stopping and turning upon 
Fairburn. 

" Then ye'U maybe recognise this as weel," 
answered the latter, evading the question, and 
placing the miniature in his hands. 

" My mother !" exclaimed Leslie, in a low voice, 
stopping and turning pale, as he leaned for sup- 
port against the trunk of a tree. *' My own lovely * 
and beloved mother," he continued as he pressed 
the portrait to his lips. For a minute he stood, 
lost in the memories that rushed over him as he 
contemplated the picture; then, suddenly looking 
up into the steward's face, he exclaimed, '* My sis- 
ter ! — my little Minnie ! — is it — can it be possible? 
oh, Fairburn ! " seizing his arm and pressing it so 
forcibly that the old man almost cried out with the 
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pain, " I dare not say the words — it is too im- 
probable — I dare not ask — tell me, old man," he 
shouted fiercely, as he flung him to a distance, 
" do you dare to mock me — to trifle with me? do 
you dare to — ?" he hid his face in his hands, 
and sobbed aloud as he strode up and down. 

" Hech, sirs ! " exclaimed the old man under 
his breath, as, terrified at the demon he had 
roused, he gathered himself together again, '' Hech, 
sirs ! but I didna . reckon o' this ! Mock ye. Dun- 
cairn? trifle wi' ye? what for suld I trifle wi' ye? 
Are ye no my ain bairn, and wadna I cut aff my 
richt han' to pleasure ye?" 

Leslie flung himself on the ground. 

" Forgive me ! I was wrong to doubt you for 
a moment, my kind old firiend. You, at least, 
I ought to know, are faithful and honest; but 
oh, Fairbum ! if you but knew what this miniature 
recalls to me ! — the memories connected with it 
— the sweet mother I have lost — the darling 
sister whom I loved almost as dearly, and whose 
love might now be such a balm to my sore heart — V 
and the tears gushed from his eyes. 

" I've been a doited auld fule, Duncaim,^' 
replied Fairburn, the tears running down his cheeks, 
'*but I didna ken hoo best to tell ye this; an' 
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ye maist frightened the auld life out o' me. Your 
sister lives; it was frae her — frae Minnie Gray — 
that I got thae things." 

"Lives?" exclaimed Leslie starting up, and 
once more seizing Fairbum's arm, ** Lives — ohl 
where? — and when did you get these? — and why 
did you not tell me sooner? — why is she not 

here? — why oh! fool, fool, that I have been! 

this* is no home to bring her to. I have marred my 
own happiness, and that of every one belonging 
to me!" and again his face was buried in his 
hands. 

** Noo calm yersel', Laird, and listen to me," said 
Fairbum, and sitting down on the bank, he made 
Leslie seat himself beside him, while he told his 
tale; how the advertisement in the Times had 
caught his attention ; how he had thought better to 
go to Glasgow instead of writing; how they had 
missed each other in London ; and why he had so 
long delayed his communication." 

The conversation was long and earnest. Strath- 
maer was abandoned — forgotten for that day, and, 
returning to the house, Leslie hastened to Jane's 
room, to impart his happiness, and annoimce his 
intention of starting for Glenrowan that afternoon, 
to bring back his darling sister. 
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Jane pouted, and looked sullen, but she felt she 
had given Leslie too much cause for annoyance 
lately to venture to dispute his wishes at present; 
so she contented herself with telling him that " Of 
course he could do as he pleased, he would know 
she must be very glad to hear he had found his 
sister, but she was too weak to talk about it now, 
or to fall into raptures;" saying which she began to 
cry, and it was some little time before she suffered 
herself to be coaxed and caressed into good-humour 
again. But as soon as he was gone she poured out 
her opinion with tolerable volubility to Fanny, 
and vented her vexation and annoyance, at having 
to be associated in future with this prig of a sister, 
who, no doubt, was as straitlaced as himself, and 
would give herself all manner of airs, and keep her 
on her good behaviour, by carrying all kinds of 
tales to her dear brother. Adding, that she had 
better take care what she did — '* I am mistress in 
Duncaim at all events, and 111 take pretty good 
care to let the minx know the meaning of the 
word/' 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

J>Scotitai8 sea chants melancoliques, qui me rappeloient que dans 
tout pays le chant naturel de llionune est triste. Ion m^me qu'il 
exprime le bonheur. Notre cceur est une instrument incomplet, 
une lyre oii il manque des cordes, et oii nous sommes forces de 
rendre les accents de la joie sur le ton consacr^ aux soupirs. 

Chateaubriand. 



Surrounded by kind friends, and able to enjoy the 
delights of the country without restraint, Minnie 
was beginning to recover, and to return to some of 
her former habits. The still delayed visit of Leslie 
was felt as a relief, which she hardly ventured to 
analyse. Alice was beginning to rejoin the family 
in the morning-roora upstairs, and happy in the 
society of her mother, and the little lady who chiefly 
engrossed her attention at present, Minnie and Lilias 
were therefore at liberty to pursue their own plea- 
sures, which consisted often in long rambles among 
the beautiful scenery which the banks of the Clyde 
so liberally afford. 

They had been out longer than usual one after- 
noon, and wearied with the first beginning of spring 
warmth, and with the distance to which they had 
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wandered, they were making a short cut across the 
lawn and flower-garden to the drawing-room window, 
their hands filled with wildflowers, and their draw- 
ing materials slung over their shoulders, when they 
saw David leaning against the open window, in 
earnest conversation with a stranger, whose back 
was towards them. 

Lily recognised him at once; that manly form, 
and peculiar attitude of careless grace, could never 
be mistaken. A faintness came over her; she 
dropped the flowers from her hands, and silently 
pressed the arm of Minnie: the latter looked up, 
and, intuitively feeling who that stranger must 
be, her first impulse was to rush forward; her 
second to turn towards Lily, who, pale and trem- 
bling, seemed rooted to the spot. There was no 
time for thought, for, even while these feelings 
flashed across her mind, David had seen, and called 
the stranger's attention to them, and he turned 
towards the two girls. He made an eager boimd, 
with arms extended, to Minnie, his coimtenance 
lighted up with a look of sparkling joy, when at the 
moment he saw Lilias; a sudden emotion checked 
him, and turning as pale as marble, he remained 
fixed in the attitude described, while a conflict of 
agitated feelings worked in his features. 
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A momentary pause occurred on both sides, and 
then Lily, summoning all her powers, and at once 
regaining her composure, advanced calmly, though 
the blood rushed rapidly over cheek and brow, a 
moment before so pale, and, making a grave inclina- 
tion as she passed him, entered the house, and ran 
quickly to her own room. For an instant their eyes 
met, and then silently returning her salutation, he 
stood following her retreating figure with his looks. 
All this was almost instantaneous, and turning 
again to Minnie, ** My long-lost treasure ! " he ex- 
claimed, as she threw herself into his outstretched 
arms, " my darling little Minnie ! " and the two 
remained locked in a close embrace. 

How many thoughts hurried through either 
mind, during those few moments of ecstatic silence ! 
From the instant when they had stood together last, 
on the deck of that sinking ship, and had a moment 
after been torn from each other's sight, how 
rapidly, but how vividly every event of their suc- 
ceeding lives passed in review before them ! Their 
childhood , their more advanced years ; — how strongly 
each particular joy and sorrow stood out in their 
minds, ending, with Leslie, in domestic misery, self- 
inflicted; with Minnie, in lost happiness self-dis- 
carded: all merging at that instant in the conscious- 
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ness of mutual love and protection. Where was 
Minnie's dread of him whom she had thought she 
could never esteem as a brother?. Lost— swallowed 
up in the overwhelming happiness of knowing that 
her head reposed on a brother s breast — that she was 
no longer a lonely orphan. 

When they looked up from that long, ardent 
embrace, they were alone; feeling that such emo- 
tions were too sacred for other eyes, David had left 
them, as soon as he had seen the mutual recogni- 
tion. 

For some time they sat together hand in hand, 
sometimes talking of their early life, sometimes 
silent from excess of joy, and content with the 
silent pressure of the hand, while their eyes mu- 
tually ran over face and form, and connected the 
manly, noble expression and figure of Leslie, and 
the gentle, graceful beauty of Minnie, with their 
childish recollections of each other. 

But both were too unselfish not to wish to share 
their bliss: Minnie was eager to introduce her 
brother to those who had given the little orphan a 
home, and a warm place in their hearts : Leslie was 
desirous of making the acquaintance of those to 
whom his sister and himself owed so deep a debt of 
gratitude: ** Which, alas! I have but ill repaid, 
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darling Minnie," he said with a sigh. " But I little 
knew the treasure I was throwing from me/' he 
continued. *' I was miserably deceived ; bitterly 
have I repented of my foolish credulity, and, if Miss 
Graeme has any revenge in her disposition, it would 
be most fully gratified could she read my heart. 
But of this another time : I do not wish to cloud 
our happy reunion with the history of my own 
folly and consequent sorrow, and my only hope is 
that the suffering is all on my side." In which 
sentiment, it is to be feared, the perfect sincerity of 
Leslie is doubtful. 

Minnie pressed his hand : " I know something 
of your history," she said, *' and it will indeed com- 
fort me to know that my beloved brother is not so 
blameable as he has seemed. But now I must go 
and find my second mother, who I am sure is 
anxious to give you a cordial welcome." 

And Lily ? — had Minnie forgotten her sorrows in 
her own joy? By no means; and, as soon as she 
had assembled Mrs. Graeme and David in the draw- 
ing-room, she stole away to seek her poor Lily. It 
was a hard task, for now she longed to clear her 
dear brother from the odium that yet rested on him, 
and which his unexplained conduct had occasioned. 
His few words had let much light into a mind, 
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predisposed by his open expression of countenance, 
and frank manly manner, to exonerate him from 
much, if aot from all, blame ; but yet she dared not 
tell Lily that he was true, and had been deceived, 
and found out the deceit: she could not say any 
thing that would revive former sentiments or awaken 
pity in Lily's heart: she felt already that there was 
indeed a barrier between herself and her darling 
sister: she did not love Lily one iota less, but there 
was a subject tabooed, and that, one with which 
the happiness and misery of their individual lives 
were most closely connected. 

So it was with a slow step and a heavy heart 
that she entered Lily's room, prepared to find her 
overwhelmed with sorrow and sad recollections. 
But her fears were quickly relieved : Lily sprang 
towards her as she entered, and threw her arms 
affectionately round her neck, exclaiming, 

"I knew, dearest! you would come to me as 
soon as you had a moment's leisure, so I have 
waited here for you, that I might say how truly 
and unreservedly I sympathize in your happiness. 
It was the first look of those eyes, recalling my 
own Minnie's to my mind, though I could not then 
identify them, which led me to take an interest in 
Sir Leslie. You remember, Minnie, not many 
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months ago, I told you I was sure the falsehood 
did not lie at his door; I think so still, nay, I am 
sure of it: I have looked once more into those 
clear, honest eyes, where it is impossible that false- 
hood could lurk. I feel happier for having seen 
him, — for having this conviction of my heart con- 
firmed. He will not wean my sister from me, I 
know, and though, of course, he and I can never 
meet, at least not for long years — it is happiness to 
feel that I have loved one who is worthy of my 
love; and when you come again, dearest Minnie, to 
visit your old friends at Fairlands, I shall rejoice in 
hearing you speak his praises, and you and I will 
love each other as we have ever loved. And now 
you must not think of me, love; I am going to 
spend the rest of the day with Alice and her little 
woman ; she will consider herself most fortunate in 
securing such a valuable waif from the sheaf of 
happiness downstairs, and I shall be very gay and 
happy in amusing her, and acting nurse," she said, 
kissing and pressing her again warmly to her 
heart. 

"Dearest Lily, you have indeed gladdened me; 
and to know that, notwithstanding appearances, you 
still exonerate Leslie, and esteem him, is more than 
I could have hoped. See!" she added, laughing, 
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"how quickly your grave monitress has turned 
round to support the opposite cause." 

It was a happy group that evening; Minnie 
often stole away from the pleasure of looking at 
and listening to her newly-found brother, to carry 
her smiles to the cheerful party upstairs, and even 
the prospect of her departure next day was robbed 
of much of what would have been painful, by this 
unavoidable division of the family. Leslie could 
not remain longer away from home; he had not 
forgotten how his conscience had smitten him for 
his former absence, and he was anxious to repair 
to Jane the imaginary wrong he had done her; 
neither could he bear to part from his sister at the 
first moment of finding her. " Were I to leave 
you behind me now, Minnie, darling, it would seem 
like a dream to me on my return ; besides, I am 
anxious to shew you to our good old Fairbum, 
who has been like a father to me all my life." So 
it was settled that she was to accompany him on 

« 

his return to Duncairn next morning. 

It is doubtful whether that was a night of much 
repose to the greater part of. the inmates of Glen- 
rowan. Mrs. Graeme was haunted by regrets for 
the course she had pursued with regard to Archie ; 
for the banishment which she had recommended, 
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und the pervcrsencfls which had led him to folloir 
her advice so much ikrther thaa she contemplated 
when givinr]^ it; visions of what might have been 
had she sanctioned Minnie's acceptance of his love 
tormented her, and apprehensions that, with altered 
circumstances, Minnie mi^i^ht perhaps become ambi- 
tious and look for runk, since fortune would no 
lonf^cr be an obji^ct; and occasional doubts whether, 
in following out her worldly policy, she had not 
been the destroyer of her son's welfare as well as his 
happiness. 

Lily too passed the night in sleeplessnes. In 
spite of her cordial sympathy in Minnie' happiness, 
she could not but be sensible of the difference her 
present position would make in their former un- 
restrained intercourse, and many a tear moistened 
her pillow at the thought of the separation of the 
ensuing morning. Some too fell on more exclusiyely 
seliish grounds; she recalled over and over agaiD 
the many sweet memories connected with her visit 
at Battesden; she recurred to the lasl^ delicious day 
she had spent there in the cherished society of 
Leslie; she permitted herself for once the firee 
indulgence of all these dear, but painful remi- 
niscences; she remembered the words he had spoken 
that night; she repeated them more than once, and 
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listened in imagination to the tone of his voice; 
then she thought of the words and tones of the 
next morning, and her own sufferings. Again 
and again she thought of him as she had seen him 
a few hours ago ; his emotion on recognising her, 
his rapid change of colour and countenance; the 
expression of his eyes, those soft, full, speaking 
eyes, as they met hers for a moment; she felt that 
notwithstanding all her efforts she had failed in 
displacing his image, and she wept bitter tears of 
grief and self-compassion. 

Neither were Minnie's slumbers undisturbed: her 
heart still bounded with the joy she had experienced 
that morning, but it was joy mingled with much 
bitterness. The separation from Lily, — not so much 
in fact, for she might spend more time at Fairlands 
perhaps than she had done for the last two years; 
but the knowledge that the one object so dear to 
them both was as a sealed book to them now : the 
sad expressions that her brother — she loved to 
think of him as such — had dropped that morning, 
when alluding to his domestic circumstances: his 
evident deep love still for Lily, and the reflection 
how grievously the happiness of both had been 
marred; how perfect, humanly speaking, it might 
have been: — these and similar thoughts occupied 
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many of the dark, weary hours. Then there were 
fears for the nature of her own reception by Lady 
Gordon, and apprehensions that her presence might 
arouse Jane's jealousy, and not conduce to Leslie's 
happiness. There was also another, and still deeper 
and more poignant, source of suffering, which indeed 
formed a perpetual undercurrent to the others — 
Archie. She was now in a position to acknowledge 
how fully she returned his love, and he was gone 
from her! — even his life was doubtful:— oh what 
joy would it have been, could she have shared her 
present blijfe with him! Would he ever return? 
What could have happened to him? And that 
vision which had swept over her the morning when 
she had first read Leslie's name, came back to her, 
and she wondered, whether it were really a kind of 
second sight, or only the effect of an excited imagi- 
nation. But if he did come back, what effect might 
not one, perhaps even many years of absence and 
struggle, have produced upon his heart and affec- 
tions ? The th ought produced nothing but anguish, 
and, as she restlessly paced her room, or leant 
against the window-frame, she tried to look forward 
into the ftiture, even while she was endeavouring 
to submit calmly to the Ruler of all things. She 
gazed upon all those bright stars which gemmed 
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the sky, and thought of what astrologers have said 
of their influence over our destinies, and the possi- 
bility of reading our fate in their light : she tried to 
select one which might perhaps be her especial 
destiny: then, looking beyond those bright orbs, 
she raised her mental vision to realms of yet purer 
and more intense light, and remembered that her 
own lot, and that of all others, was overruled in its 
minutest particular by Him who holds the stars 
in His hand, and who is all merciful, all just, 
all wise. 

The recollection soothed and restored her calm- 
ness, but, though she thus tried to ** commit her 
way unto the Lord and trust in Him," the dawn 
found her still a watcher. 

And Leslie — were there no thorns in his pillow? 
Alas ! many, and his were the sharpest and most 
piercing, for they had been planted by his own 
hands. Oh how he writhed, when he contrasted 
his actual home with what it might have been! 
How he loathed himself for his folly in listening to 
doubts of the truth of that pure, sweet being who 
had passed him with such haughty coldness that 
day ! How despicable he must seem in her eyes ! 
she would not even condescend to meet him as the 
brother of her dearest friend; anxiously as he had 
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watched, and hoped that in her cahn indifference 
she might have joined the circle, his hopes had 
been disappointed: he would even have rejoiced 
in her coldness, if that would have permitted 

him to bask in her presence : but then came a 

startling thought. Did not the very absence of 
indifference — her very resentment and haughtiness-— 
prove the presence of some stronger feeling? — 
Hate? — that was no bosom to cherish such a guest: 

could it be- ■■ -the sentence was not finished, 

and yet, as he too gazed on the stars, that long and 
d^ep reverie seemed any thing but an unhappy 
one. The first beams of the rising sun however 
burst upwards from the horizon, and dissipated the 
sweet dream wherever it might have led him. His 
old self-reproach for wronging his wife even in 
thought returned in full force, and, as it was vain to 
think of sleep when the sun was already bathing 
the landscape in living gold, he made a hasty 
toilette, and leaving the house, wandered along the 
banks of the beautiful river, still pursuing his tor- 
menting reflections, which resulted at last in the 
conviction that even his newly-found sister, his 
darling Minnie, lovely as she was in mind and 
person, must have learned to despise him for his 
treachery to her friend, and would now hate him 
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for coming as a dark shadow to separate them in 
heart as well as life. 

In short he was excruciating his mind with every 
topic that he could find t6 swell the list of his faults, 
and when he returned to the breakfast-table it 
required all the tender and unreserved affection of 
Minnie, and all the kind feeling so plainly shewn 
by the rest, to reconcile him to himself There 
was no resisting his sweet sister though, and, in spite 
of Lily's still vacant place, he felt happier at that 
breakfast-table than he had been for a year before ; 
and when, shortly after the meal was ended, he and 
Minnie set off for Duncaim, he was fain to acknow- 
ledge that all his morning's misgivings with regard 
to Minnie's affection were quite unfounded. 



'I 



CHAPTER XXX. 

And M at the tramp of a horse's hoof on the tnrf of the prairies, 
Par in ailvance are closed the leaves of the shrinking mimoaa. 
So at the hoof-boats of Kate, with sad forebodings of evil. 
Shrinks and closcis the heart ere the stroke of the doom has at- 
tiuned it. 

Btanobunb. 

It was late at night when Leslie and his sister 
arrived at Duncaim, and, afiter partaking of some 
refreshment, they separated at once. 

Minnie slept the sleep of tired nature, and when 
she opened her eyes next morning the sun had 
already risen. For a few moments she was unable 
to recall the events of the previous days, or to com- 
prehend where she was: every thing around her 
was so different to her former life, that she knew 
not whether she was still dreaming, or whether some 
enchantment had been at work upon her, the ele- 
gance and luxury she saw looked so unlike her own 
room in Glasgow, and very different to the neat and 
simple beauty of Fairlands or Glenrowan. It was 
not long however before the remembrance of all that 
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had passed, and the change in her own position, 
came clearly to her mind: her first thought was a 
sigh for the companionship of dear Lily, and a wish 
that she were the Lady Gordon who was the mistress 
of all this splendour; but she knew it was folly to 
give way to vain regrets, so with a sigh she got up 
and drew back the window-curtains to gaze upon 
the glorious prospect which lay outspread before her. 
The sun was shining brilliantly, thoi/gh with the 
coldness of a March morning, and the first object 
which greeted her was the sea, bright, blue, and 
glorious as she used to see it from her bedroom 
window at home. It wag like the face of an old 
and valued friend, welcoming her to another home, 
which was to divide her affections with that of her 
childhood, — it seemed like a link connecting the 
two together. The difference too in its aspect 
suited the character of the two homes — at Fairlands 
it was like a bright lake, surrounded with sweet, 
cultivated, home-like scenery, the wilder and more 
rugged nature only forming the background ; — here 
it was the ocean in all its grandeur and immensity, 
with no limit but the sky, which formed the horizon. 
She dressed herself quickly, and ran downstairs, to 
enjoy an early ramble along the cliffs, which looked 
80 tempting. In the hall she met Leslie : 
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she made to Archie did not give him any insight 
into that sealed sepulchre, where hope and love lay- 
buried. It was late when they returned to break- 
fast ; happiness had made them selfish ; and Fanny 
Osborne had wearied of waiting for them. She was 
however more amiable than her sister, and willingly 
accepted their apologies, and entered cordially into 
the pleasure both must naturally experience in 
reunion, after such a separation. 

Lady Gordon was not anxious for the introduc- 
tion to her sister-in-law, and declared herself 
unequal to the exertion of seeing her till the after- 
noon, when she should be in her dressing-room. 
There was plenty to engage Minnie's attention, and, 
when Fanny was obliged to leave her to attend 
upon her sister, she by no means found her solitude 
irksome. Leslie was occupied with his lawyer, who 
was empowered to arrange that a proportionate part 
of old Gordon's legacy should be given to Minnie, 
according to the directioiis in his will : and then 
Minnie had to be made acquainted with Fairbum, 
whose reception of her was very different to that he 
had given to Lady Gordon, as indeed the greeting 
he received from the one was very different from 
that of the other. It was a new life to Leslie to 
have the companionship of one so suited to his 
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mind ; it was an alleviation of his domestic clisoom- 
forts, which made all now seem easy to endure, and 
he looked with pride, as well as deep afiection, 
upon his lovely and loveable sister. 

It was rarely that he spoke of Lady Grordon; 
the name was always accompanied with a sigh, and 
Minnie soon became aware that she took no interest 
in the pursuits of her husband, nor was she looked 
up to with any of the affection and reverence that 
he so plainly received from all about him. She 
sometimes feared her life would be a difficult one 
with her sister-in-law, but her object was to make 
Leslie as happy as possible, and she resolved to con- 
ciliate the haughty Jane, and give her no excuse to 
quarrel with her. 

There was certainly not much congeniality be- 
tween the two; but it is not easy to quarrel where 
no opposition is shewn, and, as Jane always found 
Minnie ready to yield her own wishes in all things, 
yet maintaining a certain firmness, especially where 
any principle was concerned, that was not to be 
daunted, and even inspired a degree of respect, she 
could only have recourse to the weapon of the 
tongue, irritating by spiteful and imgenerous 
speeches; and for this purpose she made it her study 
to find out where a dart skilfully thrown could 
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inflict the greatest amount of pain, and the know- 
I^ge once obtained was not again lost sight of. 

It was now the beginning of April. Minnie had 
been six weeks at Duncaim, and was well ac- 
quainted with all the tenantry and the poor; a wel- 
come visitor wherever she came; and had pretty 
well explored the beautiM scenery which sur- 
loimded the place. She had entered into all Leslie's 
plans for the management of Strathmaer; and, as 
her morning hours before limcheon were generally 
unfettered by Jane, who seldom left her dressing- 
room till that meal, much of her time was 
spent in attending to, and carrying out, her bro- 
ther's arrangements in the little colony. The after- 
noons were generally given up to some excursion, 
either on horseback or in carriages. . Zohrab once 
more rejoiced in feeling his mistress's hand; and, 
though Zoe was still revelling in the otium cum 
dignitate of the "large paddock,'' Minnie was in no 
want of a mount; indeed Leslie had made her a 
present of Gossamer, and a horse for her groom, as 
well as a charming pair of little shelties, with a car- 
riage proportioned to their size. Minnie thoroughly 
enjoyed these afternoon excursions; and longed for 
the season to speed on, that her sketch-book might 
come into use. 

VOL. n. i> 
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- There was generally munc in tke eT^iing; Janc^ 
indeed, played nothing but dance music^ and she 
and Fanny cared but little for the amusement. 
The latter had usually some interesting novel to 
absorb her attention, while Jane indulged in reTe*^ 
ries of future gaieties in town and country. Minnie, 
however, had an inexhaustible stock of national airs; 
and die and Leslie took great delight in these, as 
well as more elaborate compositions of old and 

modem mast^^ 

They had thus been indulging their taste for 
some time one evening, when Jane, wearied of her 
own thoughts, suddenly exclaimed, 

'^ So that Antinous, young Graeme, has buried 
himself in the sands of Afnca! " She knew weU 
that the name had become a painful one to her hus- 
band; she had not forgotten the effect produced 
on the last occasion when it was the subject of dis- 
cussion; but Lady Gordon was not one to care for 
others when self was concerned; and, tired of seeing 
the pleasure which Leslie and his sister were en- 
joying, her object was literally to mar the harmony 
in any way she could devise. " How is it, Marion,'* 
she continued, *' that you let such a parti slip 
through your fingers? — ^young, and handsome, and 
rich, and what you would call intellectual. I am 
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not given to romance, but I assure you I had quite 
spun one there for you; you must at least have 
managed badly." 

It was a random shot of Jane's, fired, indeed, at 
her husband, but, like many another which, 

at random tent, 
Finds aim the archer neTer meant, ' 

this one struck home where Jane least anticipated. 
Minnie, taken by surprise, lost her self-possession. 
Her face first flushed crimson, then turned deadly 
pale; her lips parted, but quivered' too violently 
to enable her to articulate a word. She had just 
finished a duet with Leslie, and still sat at the piano, 
while he stood beside her. She made a convulsive 
effort to laugh, which becoming hjrsterical, ended 
in her covering her &ce and bursting into a passion 
of tears. 

"Heyday!" exclaimed Jane, looking round, 
•* Why, Miss Prudence, what does this mean? " 
She was silenced, however, by a look firom Leslie, 
which even she knew better than to brave. At 
the same time, Leslie threw his arm round Minnie 
and said gently, " My poor Minnie, your nerves 
have not quite yet regained their tone." 

She recovered herself, however, in a moment, 
and, apologising for her weakness, said, 

d2 
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*' You do iio^ know, Jane, what a source of grief 
and anxiety the uncertain fate of Ar — of Mr. 
(inenie has bet»n at Fairlands; if you did you would 
not wonder t)iat the sudden question unnerved me." 
'* Oh ! 1 see/* answered Jane with a sneer, " it 
has been a iiiihirc. I beg your pardon, Marion, I 
am not ut all surprised now at the effect of my 
foolish question.'* 

Leslie turned a half-beseeching half-angry glance 
at his wife, who still continued to look at Minnie 
triumphantly; and, drawing his sister towards the 
iire, he placed her, trembling from head to foot, in 
tifauteuil; and then, with an effort of self-command, 
he turned to Jane, and soon drew her attention 
quite away from the subject, giving Minnie time to 
subdue her agitation, till, after a time, she was able 
to join in the conversation. But a light had broken 
in upon both husband and wife, which each &iled 
not to treasure up for their own purposes. Jane 
was happy in having discovered an excellent flaw in 
the armour of her sister-in-law, at which she might 
always aim her arrows with the certainty of their 
taking effect. Leslie made no farther allusion to 
the subject; but it made him more watchfiil and 
tender to his sister. 

Jane's health was now quite re-established, and 
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she became anxious for amusement again, and im- 
patient to display herself and her grandeur to the 
world assembled in London for the season. She 
therefore began to remind Leslie of the necessity 
there was for his returning to town, whence her 
illness had summoned him so long ago, and to urge 
their going thither together early in May. It was 
much against his wishes to leave the home which 
had become doubly dear to him since his precious 
Minnie had been added to it, but, acknowledging 
that it was only fair to consult Jane's tastes as well 
as their own, a day was fixed for their depar- 
ture. 

** I am not going to play chaperone to that prag- 
matical sister of yours, mind Leslie," exclaimed 
Jane, when she found her wishes were acceded 
to. " If she wants to go out in town she must look 
to Mrs. Sherwood; I have enough to do to amuse 
myself, and Marion is not at all in my style." 

" You're quite right, Jane," replied her husband 
with a meaning smile ; " but you need not be alarmed 
on Minnie's account. I asked her yesterday 
about her own wishes, and she infinitely prefers 
spending the time of our absence at Fairlands." 

"Oh! no doubt," sneered Jane; " I might have 
expected as much firom such a prudent young lady; 
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but, at all events, I applaud her sense and good 
resolution." 

Minnie left Dnneaim a few days before &e party 
started for London. Leslie accompanied her to 
the station; and, as they drove along, he took out 
the bracelet which Fairbum had brought firom 
Glasgow. Minnie's eyes sparkled with ddight at 
seeing it again, and, answering her look, he 
said, 

** Yes, Minnie, T have kept it a long time, but I 
wished to have a life-size picture made from it 
by a first-rate artist. It is done now, and, when 
you return to Duncaim, I hope you will see it in. 
the drawing-room. In the mean time, you will 
not find that the bracelet has lost in value." He 
clasped it on h^ arm. The same sweet features 
were there in the same golden case, but the 
whole clasp had been richly and elegantly set in 
diamonds. 

** I know," he added, in answer to her look, half of 
admiration half of reproach, " I know it did not want 
anything to enhance its own value ; but you must con- 
sider this only as a token of the value I set upon it, 
and upon the dear wearer. As for the ring," he went 
on, shewing his hand, *'you see I have appropriated 
that as my own, so I was obliged to ofier a little bribe 
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for fear you should insist strenuously on your rights. 
I only received the bracelet this morning." 

The journey was soon orer, and in the afternoon 
of the next day Minnie once more found herself 
one of the old and beloved circle at Fairlands. 

Sir Leslie and Lady Gordon did not remain at 
home many days after Minnie's departure. They 
were no sooner arrived in town, than Jane gave her 
whole attention to the enjoyment of the gaieties 
which were at their height. There were drives in 
the park, and rides in the row, and Rower fStes and 
d^eunera in the morning; and dinners, and balls, 
and 8oirdeSyB,nd operas, to fill up the evening hours. 
Lady Gordon's balls and reunions soon began to be 
renomm&y and her house was the centre of all that 
was attractive and elegant in the world of fashion. 
Jane was in her element, and, could such celebrity 
have been pleasing to Leslie, he might have been 
fully gratified, in hearing everywhere his wife talked 
of as the most brilliant star in the hemisphere of 
London's gay world. 

But there were other nimours, which, had they 
reached his ear,mighthave grated more harshly upon 
it ; though, according to the usual custom on such 
occasions, he was the last to catch the whispers which 
soon began to float about. He seldom however 
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suffered her to go anywhere iinaccompanied by him- 
self: even had not Lord Charles Lascelles been* in 
London, and the remembrance of what had occurred 
at Duncaim during his absence been jfresh in his 
memory, he would not have exposed one so gay and 
careless to the remarks which might have been 
made upon his avoiding society. It is true she 
often rallied him on the absurdity of his being her 
constant attendant, and cited the example of others 
who were allowed out of leading-strings (as she 
said), but he had always some playful mode of 
parrjring her satire without departing from his rule. 
Even with all his care, there were many opportu- 
nities for Lord Charles to be in her society, and his 
constant, unremitting, and devoted attention to 
Lady Gordon was soon the gossip of all the draw- 
ing-rooms. By some unaccountable freemasonry he 
seemed always to know when she would ride in the 
park without Leslie; when some question in the 
House would prevent his accompanying her to ball 
or opera ; and her carriage no sooner appeared on 
the bank of the Serpentine, than the grey horse of 
Lord Charles was at its side, and his gloved hand 
upon the door panel. When at last a murmur of 
these rumours reached Leslie's ear, he redoubled his 
attention to his wife, and sought, by the sanction of 
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his presence, to silence the voice of scandal: he 
apprised her of the observation her conduct was 
attracting, and, affecting to believe what he indeed 
really hoped, that there was nothing but thoughtless- 
ness in her conduct, he appealed to all her best feel- 
ings, and urged her by her own conduct to crush the 
report. But unhappily Jane had but few good 
feelings — her husband's gentleness she considered 
weakness, his excellence she was unable to appreciate, 
and indeed it seemed a continual reproach which 
only drove her farther on in her course of folly. 
She had always entertained a preference for Lord 
Charles, and now an infatuation seemed to have 
blinded her to the precipice on which she was 
standing. On his part, probably amusement had 
been his first object, and the dclat of being coupled 
in name with the leader of the fashion, led him 
farther than he had any intention in pursuit of a 
game which he presently found was carrying him 
on into real earnest, so true it is that ** En ce qu'on 
appelle fantasie, amour, passion, on sait d'oii Ton 
part, mais on ignore oil I'on arrivera." 

As soon as Leslie found his remonstrances useless 
then, he resolved to take the only step left to him, 
and announcing to Jane his determination to leave 
town the following day, he gave her the choice 
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either to return to Duncaim, or go with him on 
the continent: she choee the former, and the estab- 
lishment received orders for immediate departure. 

Lady Gordon was engaged in the afternoon of 
that day to a f&U champSire at the villa of a fiiend 
in the neighbourhood of London. Leslie had an 
appointment which coidd not well be postponed; 
he therefore implored Jane to give up the party, 
but, finding her inexorable, he committed her to the 
care of a lady with whom Fanny Osborne was to 
go, and promised to follow, as soon as he could 
arrange to put off the engagement which detained 
him in town. 

It was now towards the end of July, and all the 
feshionables who still remained in town were 
assembled at the villa ; the grounds were extensive 
and beautifiilly laid out, there were bands stationed 
in different parts, and there was to be a ball in the 
evening. The dijeuner was under canvas on the 
lawn about three o'clock, after which the guests 
were expected to amuse themselves in the grounds, 
and reassemble for a coticert in the house about 
seven, previous to the ball. On Jane's arrival with 
her party, Lady Vernon, at whose villa ihef&te was 
given, announced with something like disappoint- , 
ment, that she had just received a note from Lord 
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Charles telling her that he was unexpectedly pre- 
vented from joining the party, which did not seem 
to discompose Jane much, and satisfied her ehapinme 
thoroughly. Leslie arrived just as the guests were 
sitting down to dinner, and was welcomed with a good 
grace by his wife. The amusements went on : after 
dinner people roamed as they liked about the 
groimds; but when the time came for making the 
evening toilette, between six and seven, Jane was 
not among them, and a note was put into her friend's 
hand, sajdng that a dreadful headache had obliged 
her to return home. The &ct was at once commu- 
nicated to Leslie, who, jumping into his brougham, 
drove back again as fast as he oould go. There he 
was told that Lady Gordon had come in about five, 
changed her dress, and walked out alone. Leslie 
went at once to her dressing-room: there stood her 
jewel-case upon the toilette, unlocked; he opened it, 
and foimd it emptied of its contents: a feintness 
came over him; he sat down for a moment to re- 
cover himself, and then rang for Slater; but she 
could tell him nothing; only, when he called her 
attention to the empty jewel-case, she remembered 
that her lady had shewn her a box in the morning 
containing, as she supposed, dresses, which she 
ordered her to send to her milliner's, and say that 
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Lady Gordon would call about it. On looking into 
her wardrobes, she saw that many articles of wear- 
ing apparel were also gone. Leslie's next step was 
to hasten to Madame Larobe's, where he was told 
such a box had been received, and that Lady Gror - 
don had called about two hours before, with a 
gentleman in a cab, and saying she had changed her 
mind, desired the box to be put on to the cab. 

It was then certain that she had eloped, and no 
doubt could remain in Leslie's mind as to the com- 
panion of her flight. He felt stunned : at first he 
could not collect his thoughts sufficiently to think 
what course was best to pursue. This indecision, 
however, did not last long, and he had soon set such 
vigorous measures on foot for tracing the fugitives, 
that in a very short time it was known they had 
started by train for Folkstone. The continent then 
was their destination; he might yet overtake them 
before they could cross, call Lord Charles to an ac- 
coimt, and rescue Jane. He left directions for the 
establishment to return to Dimcaim next day, as 
before intended, and taking his own man with him, 
he started for Folkstone, whence he wrote a hasty 
line to Fairbum, and also to Minnie. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Le sanctuaire est ferm6, maU son Image est dans le Temple. 

Hope was kept alive at Fairlands: a paragraph 
copied from a foreign paper spoke of the African 
travellers having been heard of, though not under 
the most cheering circumstances; one or two of the 
party were missing, the rest were under great appre- • 
hensions for their safety, and were more eager to 
trace their companions than to pursue their re- 
searches; but the names of those lost were not 
mentioned, and hope whispered that Archie was not 
one of them. 

Minnie was now in her original position at Fair- 
lands, with the exception of the gifts of fortune, 
which had become hers. These enabled her to 
carry out many plans for the comfort of her poor 
village friends, which had formerly only amoimted 
to wishes, without a hope of ever having the power 
to realize them. In heart she was unchanged; as 
himible, as gentle, as when wholly dependent on 
those who had adopted her. But she had now also 
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&e means of contributing in many ways unostenta- 
tiously to their pleasures, and in these ways herself 
enjoying the purest and highest happiness. Lily and 
herself had resumed all their old occupations, and 
fidlen into their former ways : the studious mornings, 
the afternoon rambles, the musical evenings, were all 
enjoyed as before: a good deal of anxiety was 
among them, but they did not give way to needless 
fears, and tried to hope and trust, and not go out to 
meet sorrow. 

The first interruption to the calm monotony of 
this life was the receipt of Leslie's scroll from 
Folkstone, announcing Jane's elopement. Minnie 
dropped the letter from her hands and hid her &ce, 
as she exclaimed, 

" Poor Leslie, what a cruel blow ! — How dread- 
ful for him!" 

Lily turned pale: Mrs. Graeme caught up the 
letter and ran her eyes eagerly over it, exclaiming: 
" What is it, Minnie ? what has happened ? — Worth- 
less woman!" she went on as she deciphered the 
almost illegible writing: — ^and then added with an 
air of satis&ction: *' But he may at least obtain a 
divorce!" 

Lily looked painfully from one to the other : eager 
to know what had happened, but afraid to trust her 
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voice : Minnie, guessing her anxiety, quietly placed 
the letter in her hands, while she answerd Mrs. 
Gneme's remark. 

'* If I know anything of Leslie, that is the last 
thing he will think of. His object will be to rescue 
her firom that man, and all I fear is that he will 
overtake them, and a duel must ensue." 

" He will not find that so easy a matter," answered 
Mrs. Grseme ; " depend upon it they will be clever 
enough to evade him: but I thought he did not 
care much for her, and that they were not happy." 

** Most unsuited to each other, they certainly 
were," replied Minnie, " but it was her own fiiult if 
she was not happy; she never could have discovered 
any want of love in him : his extreme and tender 
attention to her could hardly be imagined by those 
who had not seen their everyday life, or her pro- 
voking ways. Without any weak yielding of 
principle or dignity, he studied and humoured her 
in everjrthing. He seemed anxious, by the most 
considerate devotion and kindness, to compensate for 
the want of real affection, and reproached himself 
continually for not being able to return the love he 
believed once that she felt for him. When he 
found that he had been deceived in this and other 
things, it made no difference. If possible he seemed 
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only to study her more, and I should have thought 
him the fondest lover had I not known the deawus 
des cartes. He had sacrificed his whole happiness 
by her means. Old Fairbum used to shed tears 
when talking of his goodness, and what he had to 
put up with." 

Minnie had never said so much on the subject be* 
fore, but the thought of Jane's unworthiness and 
ingratitude had made her forget her usual caution. 
Mrs. Graeme turned to her own letters : 

*' Here is a letter from Mrs. Sherwood; perhaps 
this will give us more particulars," she said. But 
it contained nothing beyond the ordinary gossip of 
the town, which she said rang with the conduct of 
Lady Gordon and Lord Charles, while enough could 
not be said in praise of the exemplary attention and 
care of Leslie. The final step had not then been 
taken; there were only anticipations of the coming 
event. 

Many days passed, and there was no further news 
of Leslie; the papers of course bruited the report 
from one end of Europe to the other, and a letter 
from Mrs. Sherwood had detailed all that was known 
of it : she spoke of it in the light laughing tone that 
people living always upon the surface of society 
habitually fall into, when anything of the kind 
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occuis: jesting with what wrings the hearts of the 
sufferers, and makes angels weep. No clue had 
been discovered to their whereabout, and Leslie re- 
mained on the continent, but probably now more 
&om disinclination to return, than from any hope 
of reclaiming his lost wife. He himself had not 
written again, and Minnie anxiously waited to hear 
from him, that she might write. 

A calm once more settled upon the group, when, 
a few days later, it was interrupted again by a letter 
from the Berkeley Square housekeeper. 

It announced the sudden death of Mr. Sherwood, 
who had been seized with a fit on his return from 
the house the previous night, and died early the 
next morning. The housekeeper said that Mrs. 
Sherwood was too much overcome to be able to 
vnite herself, but begged that Mrs. Grseme would 
meet her at Battesden, whither she was going next 
day, and where her husband was to be buried. 

Mr. Sherwood dead, and Archie absent — ^perhaps 
dead too!— what was to be done? and what would 
become of Battesden ? It was another trouble added 
to those which had already fallen heavily enough. 

Mrs. Graeme lost no time in complying with the 
wishes of her sister-in-law, and reached Battesden 
a few hours ^efore the mournful cortege arrived fi-om 
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town. Till Archie returned, or Bomething au-^ 
thentic was heard of him, Mrs. Sherwood intended 
remaining there, and it was agreed that either Mrs. 
Graeme, or Lilias, or Minnie, Aould be almost con- 
stantly with her. 

The two girls then remained for the present at 
Fairlands, and tried again to &11 into old habits, 
which latterly had been so often interrupted; but it 
would not do. Each was consumed with anxiety, 
and neither was able to speak freely of the cares- 
which gnawed at her heart. In spite of her utmost 
efforts, the thoughts of Lily would keep hovering 
round Leslie, — dwelling on the few bright touches 
which Minnie had almost unconsciously thrown upon 
his character; lingering over the words which had 
escaped her, that he had sacrificed his happiness in 
marrying Jane, and that her falsehood had become 
known to him at last. How she treasured these 
words in her inmost heart! burying them in its 
remotest depths : and from time to time she would 
bring her hoarded treasure to light, and gaze upon 
it as a miser upon his hidden gold, and then 
again consign it to the dark caverns of memory. 
She did not venture to ask herself what hope these 
words gave her, she dared not probe the recess^ of 
her eoul: for something whispered, that, even before 
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the change of position between Minnie and herself, 
she would not have expressed such thoughts to her, 
therefore she ought not to harbour them at all; she 
heard the suggestion of conscience, but she was not 
yet strong enough to stand without a visible support, 
and she had no longer Minnie^s arm to rest upon : 
she was like the clinging ivy, which the storm has 
torn from the tree which upheld it; it can no longer 
struggle upwards by its own strength, but trails its 
tender shoots upon the earth. For this cause cheer- 
fulness gradually forsook her; she no longer sought 
Minnie's society; she loved to sit in her own room, 
or to wander away alone, and, as her spirits sank, 
her habits became listless. 

It was not till later that Minnie noticed the 
change, for she too had her secret griefs ; there was 
much anxiety for her brother in her heart, and it 
was a subject on which she could not speak freely 
to Lily : there was yet another corroding care which 
was eating away her life; so she too courted soli- 
tude, and foimd it in her own watch-tower, hallowed 
almost, as it had become to her, by the memorable 
parting between herself and Archie. It was a spot 
seldom visited by others, and Minnie had made it 
so her own, that few ever thought of intruding 
there: even Lily in her gayest days had never cared 
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to go there much; she preferred nfttare in he 
gentler garb,— from the watch-tower ahe aaBumed 
too savage an aspect. 

Thus the watch-tower was Minnie's fiequent resort, 
where she would be secure firom all interruption. 
Thither she carried her sorrows, and held com- 
munings with her own bruised spirit. For her, the 
wildness of the scene was its peculiar charm; Ae 
loved to watch the dark, swelling billows, as they 
rolled majestically onwards, and broke witk a roar 
upon the cliffs beneath, flinging up columns of 
white spray high above the rocks. She compared 
these fancifully to the ghosts of her hopes, as they 
had successively risen, and then been dashed back 
again, broken and scattered into fragments, into her 
own bosom. She loved to listen to the ocean when, 
in its softer moods, it fell with gentle murmuii, 
kissing the feet of those clifis, over which at other 
times its arms were so wildly flung. She loved to 
hear it gurgling and making sweet music, in the 
deep caves and cavities it had worn in Ae surfiu^ 
of those rude, rocky barriers: 

'* Whispering how meek and gentle he can be,** 

She liked to watch the pure white birds, alciTn^ ing 
over the surface of the waves, or resting peacefully 
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on their heaving bosom; to listen to the plaintive 
wail of their mournful cry : she loved to look upon 
the rugged islands, and amused herself in making 
all kinds of &nciful comparisons; and then her eye 
wotdd rest on that distant shore, often bathed in 
sunshine when the ocean and its rocky islets were 
wrapped in gloom. She would compare it to 
another far distant shore, calm and bright, on which 
her mental eye was fixed, and to attain which she 
must cross the dark stormy ocean of life, with its 
^^gg^d rocks, and rough hard promontories, ob- 
structing her course. The birds as they skimmed 
the sur&ce, or rested on it, or rose into the sky, re- 
minded her of her own thoughts; often resting 
quietly on this nether world, sometimes scarcely 
rising above its sur&ce, at other times soaring 
upward into brighter regions. Sometimes her ima- 
gination pleased itself in thinking, that distant land 
of sunshine might figure out a haven in this world, 
which she might one day reach ; and when she looked 
upon the surging waves, and the islands which rose 
amidst them, she would count how many of those 
jagged peaks she had already passed, and how many 
there still remained to be overcome before her 
weary, wandering feet, would rest in the sunshine 
of that &r-off land. Somehow, that line of coast on 
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the horizon was alwajrs connected in her mind \ritb 
Archie. She remembered noticing unconBciously, 
on the one morning, which always stood out in bold 
rcflief from every other morning of her life, tiiat the 
whole intervening scene was overcast by the shadow 
of the very mountain on which she and Archie then 
stood, as if they themselves threw the gloom upon 
their lives, and still that far distant spot lay cahn 
and smiling in the beams of the bright morning 
sunlight. 

She was getting into her old habit of masing 
and dreaming, and, though active employment was 
not quite given up, she used to look forward to the 
moment when she might steal away to this loved 
spot, and indulge her reveries, dwelling npon the 
past, and often resting her head on the same 
stone where it had lain so heavily that dreaiy 
morning, or, when the sea was tempestuous and the 
huge waves dashed high above the clifis, she would 
shout his name, and listen to the melancholy an- 
swer which the sea-birds returned to her ciy. 

The thought of Leslie too always ran like a dark 
thread in the web of her waking dreams. She 
longed to be able to talk of him with Lily; to tell 
her of all his excellence, of all that she had heard 
of him from the people at Duncaim; of her grief 
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for the shadow that crossed his life, of her proud 
love for that noble brother, and her ardent wishes 
that he might yet have happiness in store for him 
in this world, and that Lily might stiU be permitted 
to make the sunshine of his life. 

She had heard ifrom him more than once. He 
had given up the hope of finding any trace of his 
miserable wife. It was evident thftt every precau- 
tion had been taken to prevent their route fropa 
being discovered. Now and then be thought he 
had come upon their track, but had always found 
himself deceived; still he continued w^^ering 
about from a dread o.f returning at present to the 
home so fuU of all painM rep^enibr^c^s. Qe re- 
quested her to visit Dunc^im, to supply hi^ pl^ce 
there, to comfort old F^irburn, and to csxi^ out 
several projects which he Retailed, aiid, hard as it 
seemed to her to tear herself &om ^ spot so fiill of 
sweet memories as Fairl^nds had beconie, she would 
have considered a fer heavier sacrifice easy, if it 
were to lighten, ever sp little, the sor|:pw^ pf Jier 
adored brother. 

Sometimes Lily p,nd herself would spend a few 
weeks at Glenrowan, and it was during one of 
these visits, that, leaving Lily in the company of 
Alice, she m^de ^ journey to Dimcairn, ta]^ing 
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Helen Baillie as her companion. Fain would she 
have had Lily, but the latter could not bring herself 
to go to the house of Leslie, even though he was 
himself far away, and Minnie could not urge her to. 
a step which in her place die would not heraelf 
have taken. 

It was on a gloomy afterncxm early in the month 
of September when she once more entered the pai^ 
gates. The richness of the summer foliage was 
beginning in some places to be heightened by the 
brighter tints of autumn, in others, fiuling from the 
rich green to a dull brown. The houee looked 
bleak and unwelcoming, for, though she was ex- 
pected, those rooms which opened upon the park 
were shut up. The servants welcomed her gladly, 
and overwhelmed her with questions about their 
master. Old Fairbum met her at the door, and the 
tears stood in his eyes as he spoke of his dear Dun« 
cairn. The housekeeper followed Helen and her- 
self into the morning-room, which by her denre 
had been prepared for them, instead of the drawing- 
rooms, and expressed her hope that the laird would 
soon return to them, and that Minnie was going to 
make a long stay. How this morning-room spoke 
of former days ! for, when they were alone, it was 
the room they generally inhabited; the room itself 
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remained almost as when she had left it six months 
before ; the conservatory was as gay with flowers, — 
but what a moral change had come over the 
inmates! 

By degrees she visited all the places of peculiar 
interest, devoting many mornings to Strathmaer, 
taking great delight in talking with the people 
there of her brother, and listening to his praises. 
The portrait of her mother had been hung up in 
one of the drawing-rooms, and it was a great plea- 
sure to stand and contemplate the "coimterfeit pre- 
sentment" of one of whom her recollections were 
so vivid. 

As to Helen, she was in raptures with the place, 
and never tired of exploring its beauties and wilder 
recesses. Minnie used to exercise her horse and 
herself in the early morning among the uplands of 
the park, and after an early dinner, she and Helen 
used to take long drives in the pony-carriage in the 
afternoon, or go to Strathmaer, or wander along the 
sea-beach. There was plenty to occupy their time, 
and with the exercise of mind and body Minnie's 
health rapidly regained strength, and her mind 
recovered much of its former healthy tone. 

Poor old Fairbum declared that the sight of his 
young leddy did his auld hairt and e'en guid, and 
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he wished only that the mlstresB had been such 
another. Ah ! if Duncaim had but made a mair 
wise-like choice I and the old man shook his head, 
and fell into deep thought. 

^^ I feared nae guid wad cam o* sio a marriage 
when the laird tauld me what he was goin' to do; 
an' to sec her with her gran' firiens, tackin' sic airs 
on hersel', an' she no fit to haud a candle to Dun- 
caim, wha was aye thinkin' how he could be a 
comfort to his folk, an' gie pleasure to his leddj 
wife;" the old man would ramble on, as he walked 
sometimes by the side of Minnie and Helen among 
the cabins at Strathmaer. Only one consolation 
cotdd he find, and that in the death of the young 
heir : " What could we hae lookit for firae the bairn 
o' sic a mither ! " he exclaimed. 



CHAPTEK XXXII. 

A simple yiolet graced a ruined wall, — 
How small a key nnlocki the yielding heart ! 

That little flower did many a scene recall, 
And h^de the mist from bygone years depart. 

Again my mind was in the forest green, 
And one was with me 

We traversM many a well-rememberM scene. 
And lingerM in the old wood*s dreamy light; 

And then I sighed, and knew snch things had been, 
Like a bright day closed by a cheerless night 

Aiiaif. 

But it is time that we ehould return to Archie, who 
has been too long hidden from our view. When last 
we saw him he was, like one of Ossian's heroes, 
*' shrowded in the mists of the morning;" his subse- 
quent steps partake still of the nature of that " me- 
teor of the night." Truly " his soul was sad for 
Minnie^ his eyes could not behold her. Lonely, 
sad, along the heath he plowly moved with silent 
steps.' 

The description is not unapt, and if the despair 
and reckless sorrow of his heart were not shown in 
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" the hair flying looee firom his brow, and a tear m 
his downcast eye," such was at least the attitude of 
hif! K>ul. 

Feeling himself bereft of his great interest in life, 
he sought to forget the soreness ofhis heart in bodilj 
activity, careless of the dangers he might encounter, 
rather, on the contrary, courting them as a means of 
excitement. Europe seemed too conventional; 
society was irksome to him, the companionship of 
Minnie had made the conmion run of young ladies 
vapid and distasteful to him. The ordinary routine 
of travelling did not offer adventure enough; he 
was in no mood for the amenities of life, he wished 
only to fly firom himself; just then a friend suggested 
the journey to the East: the idea pleased; it would 
at least take him firom the world of kid gloves, and 
ess. bouquet, and hollow society. 

The two fiiends therefore started for Cairo, 
whence Archie wrote his last letter home, in July 
of the previous year. At Cairo they met with two 
Germans, scientific men, who were going on an 
exploring expedition into the interior of Afiica, and 
as such a journey presented a field of adventure 
sufficiently attractive to the two Englishmen, they, 
accepted the proposal of their new fiiends to join 
their party. It is not, however, our purpose to 
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follow them in their researches, or in the hair- 
breadth 'scapes that such an expedition must neces* 
sarily encounter. Archie had certainly not engaged 
in it for scientific purposes: the only study he seems 
to have pursued during the journey was that of his 
own heart, which with most of us is a country 
almost as unknown as the African continent : moipi- 
tains we know there are in it, as inaccessible as the 
Mountains of the Moon, whose peaks of pride in 
various forms resist our feeble efforts to surmoimt 
or lower them; deep valleys, whose dark recesses we 
fear to descend into, knowing that the trail of the 
serpent is to be found there ; hard rocks of self-will, 
and caverns full of ravenous animals: wide sandy 
deserts where no kindly thoughts or good deeds can 
do more than spring up and wither away for lack of 
moisture. Many fertile spots no doubt there are, 
and some re&eshing streams, but we are content to 
remain within these small enclosures, satisfied with 
their produce, charming our senses with the flowers, 
and the gay plimiage and sweet song of the birds 
winch nestle in the branches of the tr^es; and find- 
ing at the mouths of the rivers sufficient to carry 
on our commerce with the world, advantageously, aa 
we believe, for ourselves, we care not to extend our 
researches, or carry cultivation into the interior of 
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the countrj. It was to the improvement of this 
unexplored land that Archie devoted his energies, 
with perhaps more success than his companions 
found in their researches. There were at least ample 
opportunities of bringing its best qualities into active 
exercise, one sure means of increasing their power. 
Putting aside his own sorrow, he gave himself up 
to his fellow-travellers, supporting and encouraging 
those whose spirits were less elastic than his own: 
cheering them by his untireable energy, when difli- 
cxdties apparently insurmountable would have led 
them to despair, and suggesting a thousand resoun*es 
to aid them in troubles and perplexities. When 
dangers threatened, it was in his coolness and intre- 
pidity that all confided: his fearless nature and good 
judgment saved them often from the attacks of wild 
animals, or man almost as savage. His pencil was 
usefiil in making views and maps of the country, 
and his voice often soothed them during their noon- 
tide or evening repose. When any one of the number, 
overpowered by fatigue and dispirited, lagged be- 
hind and lost the party, it was he who was the 
ready volunteer to search for him, and his courage 
and prudence never failed to reanimate the droop- 
ing spirits of the most desponding: more than once 
he was the means of saving those who, without his 
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help and ready resource, would probably have 
perished in those vast solitudes. And when his 
companions were sleeping in their encampment, 
girdled by the circle of fire necessary to protect 
them &om dangerous nocturnal visitors, he would 
often outwatch the stars in commime with his own 
heart ; his thoughts bearing him &r from present 
scenes and difficulties, and his mental vision fixed 
on his Northern home, and on one fair form moving 
in that home. 

He dwelt upon the noble thoughts and coimsels 
that had &llen from the lips of Minnie, and on the 
life which q)read itself out before him, till he learned 
gradually to realize more and more ftilly his position, 
and the object of that life. He began to imderstand 
that, as an immortal being, the inheritance of pro- 
perty involved more than mere personal gratifica- 
tion. He considered what Minnie had said of 
responsibilities attached to wealth and station, and 
the duty of usefiilness imperative upon all grades, 
and by degrees he came to comprehend more of the 
nature of his stewardship. It was common to find 
on the backs of his sketches plans of usefulness, 
rough drafts of projects for the benefit of others, 
and in fact a sort of journal of his heart was kept in 
hieroglj^hics by this means. Little by little he 
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came to realize the purpose for which both wealth 
and life were bestowed, — the duties which would 
devolve upon him individually, whether rich or 
poor, to dependents, were he in a station to be 
a superior, at all events to his equals, and to his 
country. He communed with his heart in the 
calm stillness of the tropical night, when the 
clear stars shone down, like bright lamps, shedding 
a light of which, in our vapoury atmosphere, we 
have little conception. He learned to took beyond 
those shining orbs, and to recognise the Eye and 
the Hand, surveying all things, and giving to each 
one his own peculiar work. He imderstood the 
trials and sorrows of life permitted by that over- 
ruling Being, as well as the blessings bestowed 
by Him as all means working together for our good. 
He saw how his own great trial might become a 
means of leading him to lean less upon visible sup- 
port, and to look upwards, — how the very fiwrt 
of Minnie's love, which he had so ardently yearned 
for, being denied him, might wean him from 
centering his affections on the earth, and lead his 
soul to higher views and hopes! He sought to 
acquiesce in the destiny which had once (and even 
still, at times) seemed so insupportable; he strove 
to bow to the decree which severed him from all 
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ihat would have made life so sweet; to look into 
the dreary wilderness of his future, and to plant it 
with flowers and herbs and sheltering trees, not 
solely for his own gratification, but for the enjoy- 
ment and good and protection of others, and so by 
reflection to cheer his own solitary path. He 
asked for aid and firmness and judgment to enable 
him to mature and work out his theories. Minnie's 
words often recurred to him, — '* she would watch 
his career with interest." If he might but have 
felt, with love also, love deeper than a sister's! 
He thought he could better have borne to relin- 
quish her could he but feel that she loved as he 
did; but that thought was not cherished, it was 
too selfish; no, he would rejoice that she did 
not know such sufferings as his. It showed him, 
however, what a work there was before him ere 
his heart coxdd be thoroughly subdued, and could 
learn to submit willingly to the lot appointed to 
him. He felt that even the consciousness of those 
dear earnest, thoughtful eyes, watching, perhaps 
approving, would be a great solace; and he re- 
solved bravely to support the load of life away from 
her — to bear it even gratefiilly, and never again to 
pain her gentle spirit by showing her the dark 
sorrow <)f his own heart. He would strive to curb his 
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own stnmfr love — to subdue it to what she could 
^llu^o, to live on tlirouirh the years of solitude before 
Iiim, trvln^r^ with God's help, to falGl the post as- 
si;rn<'<l liim faithfully. He would even try to think 
of Minnie us the wife of another, cut off firom 
him for ever; but the wild pang which shot through 
his heart witli this thought showed him that as 
yet, at least, tliat was too great an effort of his sub- 
mission. No, Minnie must still shine in his dis- 
tant horizon as lie saw her now, piercing the gloom 
around with her gentle radiance, and shedding a 
mild, solt, starlike light on his own rugged, dreary 
path. 

Such were some of his solitary communings. 
The silent grandeur of all around him served to 
tranquillize and elevate his heart: his character 
gained strength from the contemplation of the vast 
nature amidst which he was living. He had ex- 
plored an interior which, for all practical .purposes, 
was perhaps of more importance than that in 
which his scientific companions were engaged; and, 
when they once more emerged in safety into 
civilised life after an absence of two years, he felt 
that he had done much towards becoming that 
conqueror who is " greater than he that taketh a 
city." 
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It was late in July of the second year after their de- 
parture that the little band once more reached Cairo, 
fix>m whence Archie again wrote home; this time to 
announce his safety, but, of course, in total ignorance 
-of the various events which had occurred in his own 
circle during those two years of wandering; and, 
desirous of testing the sincerity of his resolves, now 
that the return to old associations would put them 
to the proof, he determined to accompany his friend, 
whose route led him homeward through Germany. 
The trial was a harder one than he imagined; his 
heart yearned for his home, and to be once more 
among all the dear ones there, after so long a sepa- 
ration from them. His hand hesitated as he com- 
mitted his letter to the post, but he would not yield 
to the strpng pleadings of his soul; and, having 
given his address as Baden Baden, he refused to 
listen to its suggestions. For a time, even the fact 
oT' being once more in Europe, and amongst civilised 
beings, was delightful; and by continual movement, 
and recalling the associations of former years, he 
contrived to still the strong desires of his soul to fly 
hoiuewards. 

He was at Baden then, and in the conversation 
rooms there, standing in the outer room among the 
large circle congregated round the roulette table on 

F 2 
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the day after hisarriyal: he had been for some little 
time watching the game, and looking with a melan- 
choly interest at the &ces, hard, anxious, and care- 
worn, of those who were engaged in the play. 
Suddenly, the report of a pistol in the inner room, 
followed instantaneously by the piercing shriek of a 
woman, arrested the attention even of the players. 
There was a rush and a bustle for a few minutes 
before he could learn the cause, which was at 
last related in a tone of coolness that well proved 
how hardening was the effect of the occupation to 
which those present devoted their existence. A 
young English nobleman, who had staked his last 
thaler with ruinous result, had committed suicide at 
the table, and a lady, apparently his wife, who stood 
behind him, had fallen into strcmg convulsions. 

Inexpressibly shocked, he made inquiries as to 
the name of the unfortunate, and having obtained 
a foreign variation of the name of Lascelles, atid 
the address of the chambers he had been living in 
for some weeks, he retired at once to his hotel, with 
the intention of calling later in the day with offers 
of service to his countrywoman. At the hotel he 
found a packet of letters awaiting him, which soon 
drew his attention for a time from the tragedy of 
the morning. The first news which greeted him 
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\vas the announcement of the sudden death of his 
uncle, which gave him possession of the Battes- 
den property, and, of course, rendered his immedi- 
ate return home necessary. Then came the dis- 
covery of Minnie's &mily, and of her being now not 
only independent but wealthy. This news occupied 
his attention longer than the other. 

Yes, he had attained now the position which he 
had of late been studying how to fill; and it was 
clear that, according to his own theories, he ought 
to lose no time in returning home. Now, indeed, 
was the time to try the soundness of his principles. 
Now indeed! — what was this news about Minnie? 
Gifted with beauty of mind and person as she was, and 
now acknowledged to be of good family and endowed 
with wealth: — he shuddered to look further; were 
his resolutions at once to be put to so vigorous a trial ? 
With her heart firee and unoccupied — and sur- 
rounded by admirers, as she could not fail to be — 
perhaps she had already chosen — perhaps she was 
separated from him for ever ! He remained for many 
minutes with the letter crumpled between his hands, 
and his head bowed down upon it. Battesden, and 
all his own wealth, seemed hateful to him — they were 
separated for ever. What had he to do in England ? 
Why not give up all with her who alone could 
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make the value of all, and fly away again — any 
where — to the antipodes. Oh! Archie, where was 
the result of all your solitary desert musings? where 
your magnanimous resolves? — Grone — swept away 
by the torrent which at that moment rushed over his 
soul! — No, not utterly swept away, only over- 
whelmed for a time by the force of the wave, to rise 
again when the first fury of the waters had subsided. 

Long he remained in that deep struggle; out* 
wardly still, but inwardly shaken to his very heart's 
core. Then stole in first the recollection of his 
determination not to see her again, till he could 
comply with her condition of mere fraternal love :— 
the very necessity of his remaining for a time at 
Battesden at all events made this easier. Thought 
upon thought poured through his heart; gradually 
something like a calm came down into it; he had 
overcome the first fearful struggle. He raised his 
head, and resumed his letters. How he reproached 
himself for his coldness to the happiness of Alice, 
for his indifference to his mother and Lily I but 
everything seemed so small in comparison with the 
one thought of Minnie, which loomed out alone> 
leaving all else in misty uncertainty. 

He read on: the name of Lascelles met his eye; 
his interest was again aroused. He read the com- 
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mencement of the sad tale, whose tragical finale he 
had just witnessed. He almost blushed to think 
how he had quivered and sunk under a load that 
was light compared to that which Gordon had to 
bear. Her brother, too — and no doubt all her 
feelings were bound up in his! Then he re- 
membered his intention of calling at the hotel that 
evening; he took his hat and went out at once. 
He easily found the house, for it was not far from 
the conversation rooms, and in answer to his 
inquiries learned that the lady had been in delicate 
health ever since her arrival, some two or three 
weeks before ; that the dreadful event of the morning 
had afiected her terribly. She had continued to 
fall from one fit to another, and the doctors were 
under great apprehensions that her life or her 
reason must give way. He also heard that a gentle- 
man who seemed much interested in her, and ap" 
peared to have arrived only an hour before, was 
now in the house. Archie at once concluded this 
to be Sir Leslie; so, writing his name and address on 
a slip of paper, he desired it to be given to the 
gentleman, with an assurance that he was ready to 
be of any assistance in his power, and then returned 
to his hoteL $ 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

It is only after tbe Rubicon has been crowed, that people dieeoTer 
their errors : and there is much intenser infelicity in yioiovs plea- 
sures, than in the dh^t calamities which hare not originated in 
gailt. Happy for those whose circumetances haye not eedoeed them 
into sinking beneath temptation t the first step is irvetrietabto ; md 
happiness, like morning dew, has eraporated. Those who have 
been on the brink of the abyse, and rescued firom the downfall^ may 
form some estimate of the depths from which they have been merci- 
fully deliyered : and truly those who stand, are not supported by 
their own strength ; they ought therefore to think charitably on the 
ilUdestiued, who, for wise pnrposes, have been siiffeNd to rtnmble. 

Amon. 

Archie shut himself up in his room. He was in 
no mood to ramble about a gay watering-place, even 
if the tragedy of the morning had not connected it 
with the most horrible recollections* He made many 
deep comments upon this his first return to civilkied 
life, but he did not carry them fer out, for his 
thoughts were busied with matters more nearly con- 
ceming himself. This stranger, then, who had just 
arrived was Minnie's brother, and the hero of whom 
his aunt had spoken in such kudatory terms at 
Battesden. He tried to recollect if Lily had de- 
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scribed him, and what the description amounted to, 
but he had only seen her once since, at the time of 
Alice's wedding, just before he went abroad, and 
he could not remember that she had mentioned his 
name, though he did recollect how loudly Went- 
worth had sounded his praises at Fairlands one 
evening. He knew he had extolled him greatly, 
and that Lily had assented to the praises he gave; 
and a trait also recurred to him that his uncle had 
mentioned which had struck him as noble and 
liberal at the time: he had also spoken of him 
as talented and prudent; and the little anecdote 
which had caused Wentworth's mention of him, 
showed kind and gentlemanly feeling. Was he any 
thing like Minnie? and with the name his thoughts 
wandered away from Baden, and found themselves 
once more on that memorable watch-tower. His 
head was down again on his folded arms, and he 
was oblivious of all that was passing around him. 

Presently there was a quick knock at his door, 
which opened at the same moment, and a stranger 
was shown in. There was no need to ask his name : 
there were Minnie's features, with the same thought- 
fill eyes, looking down upon him, as rousing himself 
from his reverie, and tossing his hair away firom his 
forehead, Archie rose to welcome his guest. 
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'Flic two ynunrr men looked eunesdj at each 
otlnT, as tljfir huntl? were mutually grasped. They 
\v«T»' a iii»]>lo ]>air; both tall and slight, giving the 
uh'ii of (MiinbiiuHl Ptrt»n<rth and activity, though in 
()(>iiit oi' Iiei;/Iit Archie had the advantage. In com- 
plt.'xion Lchliu was the fairer, and his eyes of a 
violet blue, while Archic*s complexion, at all times 
(lurk, was from exposure to an A&ican sun become 
absolutely swarthy, and his eyes were of a sofk 
huzel. Arc-hie was at once struck with the resem- 
bluncc of Leslie to his sister, while no one could 
have traced the faintest likeness in himself to the 
fair and delicate Lily. Both young men were 
singularly free from any sort of affectation, and one 
would not often meet with two finer specimens of 
male Ixiauty and manly bearing, 

" I come to thank you for your kind wish to 
aid the unfortunate sufferer of this morning's sad 
tragedy," said Leslie, in a tone of grave sadness. 
** You are probably aware that it is my misfortune 
to be called her husband." 

" My letters made me aware of the fiwt," answered 
Archie; '* 1 found a packet on my return from the 
fearful scene, and, when they told me of your arrival at 
the lodgings, 1 at once conjectured the truth. How 
is Lady Gordon, and in what can I be of service? 



»> 
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" She is in a terrible condition. I am told she 
has gone through much suffering, and I fear that, 
at least latterly, she has not met with very kind 
treatment. I hear from a 'servant who is with her, 
that there have been sad scenes; at first, their 
course was reckless, and, when all the money which 
could be raised by the sale of her jewels was 
expended, he had recourse to the gaming-table, 
with varying luck, and whenever it feiled he did 
not scruple to upbraid her with reducing him to 
poverty. He drank a good deal too, which in him 
I believe was a novel vice; altogether her nerves 
seem to have been severely shaken, and the doctor 
is apprehensive of her losing her reason." 

** I am indeed grieved for her and for you," re- 
plied Archie, casting aside at once his own troubles, 
in the desire to serve others. ** I fear too that 
your presence is more likely to increase than to 
mitigate her illness, if she knows you." 

** That is exactly my own idea," replied Leslie; 
" at present, she is not sufficiently recovered to 
recognise me, though, even in the imconscious 
state she is in, my approach, or the soxmd of my 
voice even, affects her wonderfiilly. I have there* 
fore left her in the care of her servant, and the 
woman of the house, who has shewn great kind^ 
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nes?, hoping that my absence may help to restore 
her." 

'* If there 18 any way in which I can be of any 
use, Sir Leslie, remember that you may command 
me; shall I go at once to the house? I will watch 
her as I would my sister." 

The word made Leslie shrink. 

"You are too good," he said; "but it is only 
what I might expect from one of a &mily who 
have all shown such great kindness to the poor 
little orphan, my sister. You have been told of 
course that Minnie Gray, who owes everything to 
Captain and Mrs. Graeme, is my sister?" he said, 
glancing at the heap of letters before Archie. 

" Yes," replied the latter thoughtfully; then rous- 
ing himself, he went on : "I must congratulate ■ 
you are happy — that is — " rising and walking to 
the window, " such a discovery just at this moment 
is a peculiarly happy circumstance for you." 

There was a pause ; Leslie watched his companion 
narrowly. Archie continued to stand at the win- 
dow, trying to command himself; from time to 
time brushing back the long hair that fell over his 
forehead. Leslie replied, speaking slowly, 

" It would indeed be a great boon at any time, 
were it not that a sister is at best but an insecure 
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treasure, which one may be called upon to relin- 
quish at any moment, and I cannot expect Minnie 
to be an exception." 

'*You are right," replied Archie, hastily ap- 
proaching the table, and then again returning to 
the window, " she is of all others the least likely ta 
be so; and yet," he added earnestly, " do not bestow 
her hastily. Sir Leslie, for few are worthy of her." 

** Quite true," was the reply, ** but I think Minnie 
herself would be hard to please, and I shall be in no 
hurry to lose her." 

There was another pause; Archie leaned against 
the window-frame, with his eyes fixed upon the 
street. Leslie went on : 

*' I have really been very remiss not to have 
given you joy on coming into your property, it is a 
pleasant annoimcement after two years among the 
savages." 

*' Thank you — yes," replied Archie, thoughtfully, 
*' it is however always^ a doubtftd pleasure to gain 
by the death of a relative. I could have wished 
my poor imcle had held the property many years 
longer, for I fear I am very unfit for the trust." 

" Viewing it in that light, rather proves the con- 
trary," was Leslie's reply; then rising, he added, 
**but it is time that I should return to this poor 
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Bufferer, an<l attend to the arrangements for burying 
that unliappy man, and apprising his poor mother. 
I conchide you will be anxious to return home 
immediately, and indeed your presence there must 
be much wanted." He held out his hand; Archie 
wrung it, then taking up his hat, he said, 

** I cannot let you go thus, Sir Leslie. I have 
no wish to return home yet — that is — it was not 
my intention to go immediately; a slight fiirther 
delay can be of no consequence, and there are 
reasons why I had rather put off the day of trial. 
I will walk with you now, and can at least spare 
you the task of arranging with the authorities about 
this wretched suicide, and also of writing to Lady 
Milford." 

Leslie pressed his hand in silence, and the two 
friends walked out together. 

Their way obliged them to pass within view of 
the conversation rooms. Both looked at the spot 
with a shudder. The event seemed however to have 
produced but little effect on the loungers of the place. 
There was the band as usual, in its little orchestra, 
playing with its accustomed spirit to a crowd of pro- 
menaders; the chairs in front of the building were 
all occupied as on other occasions, and the neat 
waiters belonging to the restaurant at the end of 
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the building were as busily engaged as ever, in 
attendance upon the parties at the different little 
tables, who were taking their coffee or tea, or more 
substantial repast. Only within the rooms there 
was a change ; the inner room was closed, and, in 
the outer one, it seemed as if there were not quite 
as many players as were generally to be found there. 
They came to the house; Archie remained in the 
salon, while Leslie passed on into the bed-chamber. 
He remembered so well that day at Battesden when 
he was told that Sir Leslie and the poor sufferer in 
the next room were expected. He had seen her the 
spring before in town, though he was but slightly 
acquainted with her. He had heard her spoken of 
in various ways as ** fast," and a *' coquette," and ** a 
great flirt." He recollected waltzing with her two 
or three times, and being warned to beware of her, 
as " a fortune hunter," and smiling inwardly at the 
time with the thought that one who had conversed 
and lived on intimate terms with Minnie Gray, and 
loved her, had no need to be warned against the 
seductions of such a girl as Jane Osborne. He 
remembered the conversation at Fairlands that even- 
ing when her name was coupled with Leslie's. 
Then he thought of Lord Charles Lascelles, and 
the days he had spent at his mother's villa at Kew; 
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he wondered how that poor mother would support 
this dreadful blow; he mused upon the misery that 
what had begun in mere flirtation had ended in. 
Then he recurred again to the Battesden visit, and 
wondered how such a man as Leslie could have 
found attraction in such a girl; and how, with such 
a husband, she could have acted thus. He felt sure 
there could be no blame to a man who showed such 
tender consideration for her, even in her present 
fallen state. Then, if she were really a fortune^ 
hunter, why had she stepped down from the pedestal 
of her greatness to fly with a man, not only bearing 
the character for dissipation that Lord Charles did, 
but who was so poor? Could it be that the per- 
petual presence of goodness was too oppressive 
to a woman naturally coarse in mind? And he 
thought of the words which Milton puts into Satan's 
mouth 

" Yet all his good provM ill in me 
And wrought but malice/* 

While he stood meditating thus, leaning with his 
arm against the window-frame, his thoughts inter- 
rupted at intervals by the sound of music in the 
distance, as the band played airs from various well- 
known operas, Leslie re-entered the apartment. 
Archie turned to inquire with his eyes, more than 
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in words, what change he found : Leslie shook his 
head as he answered, 

" But little improvement. There is a slight return 
of consciousness occasionally ; she evidently knew me 
as I stood by the bed : for, after fixing her eyes upon 
me with a wild stare for a minute, she buried her head 
beneath the clothes. She is quiet now, and has two 
or three times named her sister and her former home 
— I mean her father's. If the improvement should 
continue 1 shall try and get her to England ; her 
own family I know will have nothing more to say to 
her; I could not take her to Dimcaim, but she shall 
be placed at Boortree Glen, and well cared for. But 
this is a terrible welcome to you, my dear Grasme, 
and these rooms are insufferable to me ; let us stroll 
out into the quiet country, and breathe less polluted 
air, this balmy evening : and with your permission 
I will share your apartments at the Hotel de Eussie : 
as you are good enough to remain an exile on my 
account, you wiU not grudge me the great balm 
your society will be to me." 

An arrangement so agreeable to both parties was 
soon made, and having returned to the hotel, and 
secured another bed-room, they strolled on, under 
the avenue of lime-trees, out into the country, 
following the winding walks, which led them 

VOL. II. G 
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through the pine-forest to the Felsen, exchanging 
tlioughts which continually increased their mutual 
esteem, and both enjoying the secret charm of 
recognismg from time to time sentiments^ tones, 
and even expressions, which recalled to mind those 
at home, so dear to the heart of each. 

Lady Gordon gained a little groimd day by day, 
but the gleam of consciousness which she showed 
occasionally, flickered so fitfully, that it was a week 
before any decided opinion could be formed of her 
condition : at the end of that time, the doctor con- 
sidered that with care she might be able to make 
the journey to England. It was however necessary 
that Leslie should keep careMly out of her sight or 
hearing : the mere sound of his voice in a whisper, 
.would cause fits of the most alarming agitation. Her 
intellect had not yet power enough to carry on any 
chain of thought, and it was doubtfid whether she 
really knew what had happened. She never men- 
tioned Lord Charles, nor did she seem to look for 
him; her one cry was for home, but whether the- 
idea was connected with her father's house or Dim- 
caim could not be clearly ascertained. Sometimes 
she asked for Fanny: but then a spasm would pass 
over her face, and she would look about anxiously, 
as if in search of something — " Papa's letter," she 
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said sometimes—" where is it? " and tiien, not being 
able to find it, she would add — " Cruel; unkind, not 
to let Fanny gee me !" 

Hitherto they had failed in making her shed tears ; 
she seemed to have lost the power to weep. One 
day Leslie suggested, that, when she asked for'her 
father's letter, it should be given to her. It was in 
answer to one which she had written to Fanny a 
few weeks before, in which die had implored her to 
intercede with her father for her, and come to her 
Colonel Osborne's letter was full of the bitterest re- 
proaches, forbidding her ever to write or hold any 
future intercourse with any member of her family. 
The experiment was tried, and succeeded: she seized 
the letter eagerly, tore it open, and, spreading it on 
the table before her, burst into a passion of tears. 
From that moment the doctor declared there was 
hope of her recovery; but her manner was peculiar, 
she seldom spoke, and seemed always to be fearful of 
something, they could not tell what; it was shown 
in an anxious, startled look, when any one entered 
the room or approached her ; but whether it related 
to Lord Charles or to Leslie, could not be ascer- 
tained, nor could they tell whether she was aware 
of the death of the former, or the presence of the 
latter. 

g2 
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IIo wafl constant in his visits to her, calling seveial 
times u (lay, and sometimes when she slept he would 
Htand for a few moments by her side, and on his 
n^turn to Arcliio, who waited in the next room, 
th(!re were always traces of tears in his eyes. 

At last tlie day arrived when it was said she 
nii^lit begin the journey. It was arranged that the 
wTvant wlio had waited upon her hitherto, should 
accoiiii)any her to Scotland, as her permanent at- 
t(>n(Iant. Leslie and Archie travelled in the same 
train, the fbnncr keeping carefiilly out of her sight. 
I'lie Iatt(;r liad by no means lost the habit of forget- 
ting self for tlie sake of others. During the journey, 
as wliileat Baden, his powers of serving and gratify- 
ing otliers were called into full play: he was always 
devising means to add to the comfort of Lady 
Gordon, to cheer and sustain the spirits of Leslie, 
to lighten the weariness and sadness of the journey 
home, and a friendship grew up between the young 
rnen, which nothing in after-life could ever weaken. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Hope rules a land for ever green : 

All powers that serve the bright-eyed Queen 

Are confident and gay : 
Clouds at her bidding disi4>pear ; 
Points she to aught ? The bliss draws near, 

And Fancy smoothes the way. 

Wordsworth. 

Captain Gxaeme had lately returned from Ms second 
voyage, and he was now eagerly looked for, with 
Mrs. Graeme, at Fairlands. She was at Battesden 
when his ship arrived at Portsmouth, and there he 
had joined her as soon as he was free. It was a 
painfiil meeting with Mrs. Sherwood, for the most 
indifferent can hardly stand on the spot from whence 
one familiarly connected with us has been removed, 
without deep sadness, and, though a year had elapsed 
since the event, it seemed to Captain Graeme but as 
yesterday when they had parted. But he was of 
too jovial a temperament for such a grief to inter- 
fere long with the pleasure of feeling himself once 
more restored to his family. He looked grave 
indeed when told of Archie's prolonged absence and 
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silence; but he had been knocking about the world 
too much himself, and had seen too many hair- 
breadth 'scapes from dangers more imminent than 
those his son was in, to give way to immoderate 
alarm on his accoimt. 

** Never fear," he said to his wife, " Heaven will 
protect him, as it has protected me in all my wan- 
derings and dangers; though why the devil the 
young fellow should choose to thrust himself into 
such dangers, is more than I can imderstand. But 
come, my lady wife, I am impatient to see Alice, 
and my little grand-di^ughter, and Lily, I tmst 
the little &iry is as bright as every — and then ther^'e 
my rich young heiress, Miss Maxioii Gray I That 
bit of news did my old heart good, for a bettejr, 
dearer girl lives not than our own Minnie : *nd to 
my mind that young scamp Archie would ahow 
more sense in sitting quietly at Battesden with Mii^- 
nie by his side, than in looking after niggers. But at 
all events it is time that we should steer away for 
Fairlands." 

The day was soon fixed, and it was no distant 
one, for Captain and Mrs. Graeme to leave Batt^deu. 
Alice and David were already with the family cirefe 
at Fairlands; Minnie and Lilias had been busily 
preparing for the expected arrival, and were now 
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listening eagerly to catch the first sound of the car- 
riage-wheels. At last the pleasant grating of the 
gravel was heard, and both ran to the door to give 
a hearty welcome to their happy parents. 

** Come, Miss Gray," said the old sailor, holding 
Minnie at arm's lengdi as they entered the draw- 
ing-room, " let u6 see what change this achieve- 
ment of wealth and dignity has made in the wee 
bairnie, who was dragged up the ship's side like a 
bit of wet seaweed, some sixteen yeaw ago." 

" No change, dear papa, except that I can live 
amongst you all now, and that, in addition to all my 
dear friends here, I have a brother, who is quite as 
much disposed to spoil me." 

" Ah, well ! he'll find that difficult, I'm thinkin' ; 
it was a day's work, finding you, that I have hever 
had cause to repent of: — -But now, Lily, h^ave ahead 
there, and make room for my bit gran'chield, who's 
laughin' an' croOnin' in Alice's arms. No just 
respectfu' in you neither, Alice, to mak' me into an 
axdd grand-dad, as if it was nac eneugh to call this 
old fellow son," slapping David on the shoulder. 
*' And what's this fellow Archie doing, philandering 
about after Afi-ican squaws, or whatever thejr call 
themselves, and leaViilg Battesden to take care of 
itself?" 
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Minnie stooped to pick up a rose wliich the baby 
had dropped, and then held out her arms to tempt 
her from her grand-papa. The litde creature strug* 
gled to get down upon her feet. 

** There, gang yer ways," the old man exclaimed, 
** she's like the lave, a' for change, an' soon tired o' 
her grand-dad. Well, Minnie, this is a sad tale I 
hear of your sister-in-law," he added more gravely. 

** It is a sad tale indeed ; poor Leslie ! he deserves 
something better. I must bring you together, deax 
papa, for he's something to be proud of, I assure 

you." 

It was now Lily's turn to blush, but, as soon as 
she found which way the conversation was turning, 
she fairly bolted out of the window. Minnie went on : 

** It makes him sadly imsettled; he, who used to 
be so fond of his home, now spends most of his time 
on the continent." 

** No wonder, no wonder: but this will wear off 
we must hope. It is a sad blight upon his life, an' 
it's no to be wondered at that he's drifted firom hie 
moorings for a time. How long is it since the jade 
left him?" 

** Just a year this month, and it's only about two 
years they've been married, and two years of misery 
they have been to poor Leslie." 
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." Well, my child, It's just one of the mysteries of 

our present life, that we see the best amongst us 

often the sorest tried; I suppose it's a' for our guid." 

" Every branch that beareth firuit," — quoted 

Minnie. 

** Yes, bairn, that's it, nae doot, and though we 
mustn't think that trials are a proof of our being 
good, they are sent, we may be sure, to try what is 
:in us, and mak' us so, 'gin we take them rightly. 
Well, Lily, you little fairy, what now?" he ex- 
claimed, as the latter came running into the room. 

" Now, papa dear," she said taking his arm, '* we 
have arranged the prettiest bower for you and 
mama; the tea is ready, and you must come and 
take your places." 

" A fine idea, you minx," he said as he pinched her 
cheek, " to get your poor old parents out and give them 
the rheumatism drinkingtea on the damp grass !" but 
he went nevertheless ; and when he saw how well all 
was arranged, that the old people should sit imder 
the verandah, and enjoy the meal and the exqui- 
site view, while the yoimg ones waited upon them, 
he kissed the two girls, and said he should forget he 
was at home, with that sea before him, and fancy 
himself on his own quarter-deck; *'and there you 
know I'm a king, so mind how you behave." 
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It was a happy evening: David, and the Captain, 
and Mrs. Grsemc, and Alice, sat and talked on 
heedless of the summer dews : there was so much 
to tell and to hear; and, when the shadows began to 
fall, the piano was opened, and sweet music floated 
out on the evening air, the spirits were soothed and 
calmed, and the many anxieties which agitated even 
this happy meeting were charmed to rest. 

Captain Graeme's late absence had been a time 
more fertile than usual in family events. He had 
left Alice a young bride : he found her now a happy 
mother, with a new link to life and a stronger bond 
of affection between herself and her excellent hus- 
band. The two old Mends, who, notwithstanding 
their difference of age, had been so much thrown 
together in early life, had always some reminiscence 
or other of former days to talk about, which led the 
old sailor into many a long yam, and, while the othet 
members of the family were variously occupied 
during the morning, he and David were generally 
to be found pacing up and down the terrace over- 
' looking the sea, at the bottom of the lawn. 

Mrs. Graeme and Alice were engrossed in conver- 
sations and employments equally interesting to thesn- 
selves, and were usually closeted in the dressing- 
room of the former till luncheon time. Thus Minnie 
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and Lilias were free to pursue their own devioee. 
These led them sometimes to solitaij musingB, but 
more frequently to walks and expeditions in coooh 
panj : always with some «id usefril to others in view ; 
for the visit of Aiinnie to Duncaim had aroused her 
from the habit, in which she had latterly been in- 
dulging too much, of dwelling upon her own feel- 
ings, and forgetting that she had been placed in thifi 
world to be of use, and not to spend her time in 
yielding to vain regrets and wishes which incapaci- 
tated her mind for healthful exercise. 

When Archie first left, she had fallen uncon- 
sciously into this habit of musing; the excitement 
tshe underwent on first discovering her brother, while 
her health and spirits had been weakened by pre- 
vious illness, increased the languor. Her visits to 
Dimcaim, however, had latterly done much towards 
bracing her nerves and rousing her from this list- 
lessness. It was impossible to be in Leslie's home, 
and not recognise how fiilly he accepted and carried 
out the principle of the necessity of active usefulness 
in the world; and this not only for himself; all his 
plans were so constituted as to be only a graduated 
and fiiller development of the principle. In the 
hamlet of Strathmaer, for example, every one was 
made to feel that they had something to do for 
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others. — While to the men and women fell the 
natural arrangement of providing for femiKes and 
keeping the house, the girls and yoimg women 
were taught needle-work and useftd knowledge. 
One out of their number was selected as school- 
mistress; some had to attend upon those who had 
no natural relations : a schoolmaster, trained for the 
purpose, taught the boys and superintended both 
schools, and care was taken that the children were 
well taught in religious principles. The old women 
were encouraged to spend their time in spinning and 
knitting; and the old men, in helping to make and 
mend nets for the fishermen, found constant employ- 
ment. Minnie had begged to be allowed to endow 
the kirk that Leslie had erected, so that, a comfortable 
manse having been built jointly, a minister was on 
the spot to attend to the parish. 

On revisiting these places alone, Minnie had been 
more and more struck with the practical acceptance 
of this duty of universal usefiilness, which Leslie had 
shown : and remembering under what adverse cir- 
cumstances he had worked, how harassed his mind 
had been by the trials of his domestic life, she 
blushed to think how far more real and pressing his 
sorrows had been than her own, and how much more 
hobly he had borne them, and struggled on, while 
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of late she had been gradually letting her hands 
hang down; even while, in being restored to her 
fiunily, her blessings had at least balanced her trials. 

She had indeed given herself up to much solitary 
thoughj} even at Duncaim, but it was healthy, 
vigorous thought, not idle, dreaming reverie. Her 
morning rides, taken as they were alone, even with- 
out the gine of a servant, were generally occupied 
by these meditations: she would think over the 
long conversations she held with Fairbum, often, 
when he detailed all Leslie's arrangements, and spoke 
with such enthusiasm of his noble abnegation of self, 
and devotion to whatever work he foimd to do ; not 
alone in Strathmaer, but every where that his influ- 
ence extended, over high and low, the same mind 
and principle were clearly visible, and she shuddered 
to think how much had been in her power to effect, 
even without the aid of money, that she had 
neglected to do. 

After Fairbum then she took counsel of the fine 
bracing air, and of her horse ; the exercise and the 
sea-breezes invigorated her nerves, and gave tone 
to her mind. Nor did she neglect to seek for higher 
coimsel. She knew that our work is given us ac- 
cording to our powers, that we have no hard Task- 
master, expecting us to do the task assigned and 
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lefiiamg us the means to do it, and she prayed 
earnestly for more wisdom and guidance, that she 
might have strength to subdue herself and to use 
her gifts, whatever they might be, for the glory of 
the giver. 

Thus she had returned to Fairlands stronger in 
health, in mind, and in principle, and Helen Baillie, 
who had always been her companion on these visits, 
had little suspected the earnest will that was con- 
tinually at work beneath that gentle and loving 
surface, ever apparently yielding her own wishes to 
those of her companion, and bent solely on her 
gratification. But it was a part of Minnie's nature 
to work silently and mole-like in her own heart, and, 
as the progress of that little animal is only traced by 
the mounds of rich earth which he throws up above 
his unseen pathway, so the workings of Minnie's 
mind were only discoverable by the good acts they 
produced. 

Even now she might be seen occasionally, alone 
and musing, but we should find none of the pur- 
poseless reveries and fancifiil conceits which for- 
merly occupied her solitary hours on the watch- 
tower; she "had set herself to play the real part 
in life which seemed given to her. Her first 
endeavour was to rouse Lily firom the habit which 
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her own example had fostered, and which, for her, 
she felt was even more dangerous. Lily was not 
one wilfully to pursue a path which had once been 
shown to be a wrong one, aind the two girls were 
once more united in their endeavours. There was no 
hasty pulling down and building up, or large means 
expended, or striking works undertaken. To general 
observers there was little alteration in their mode of 
life. No studies were neglected, no refinements for- 
gotten, no outward austerities practised. But there 
was steady determination to overcome all vain re- 
pinings, and cheerfully to accept the lot which had 
no doubt been wisely ordered for them. Duties in 
their own family circle, and duties in the village, 
were not difficult to find. In the latter they suffered 
all their undertakings to be directed by the prudent 
old rector. Where money was wanted, Minnie's 
purse was open. A village dispensary became by 
degrees unostentatiously established, a village doctor 
soon followed, which saved the poor cottager the 
trouble and expense and often dangerous delay of 
having to send to Tarbet for advice and medicines.. 
A handsome commodious schoolhouse was built, and 
a few cottages with garden-ground allotted to some 
of the old people, where each could have his 
separate dwelling. The ladies were not always to be 
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seen attending upon these works, but all was under 
supervision ; trustworthy agents were appointed, and 
their own visits were quietly -and naturally made 
without any interference with home occupations; so 
that, if Captain Graeme wanted the companionship of 
his girls, they were always at hand and ready for 
him, nor had Mrs. Graeme ever far to seek when 
any household duty called for them. At other 
times it. seemed that they had nothing else to do but 
to play with and amuse Alice's baby, while David 
always found them willing to enter into any expe- 
dition in the afternoon on foot, on their ponies, or 
in the boat. Sketching, music, and reading were as 
much practised as ever, and the only thing they could 
not find time for was discontent or vain repining. 

Things were in this state, when Archie's letter 
firom Cairo arrived. For the first time then for 
many weeks did Minnie make a visit to her watch- 
tower. She wanted the feeling of vastness and so- 
litude : her own room was too confined ; there was 
no church where she might enter and lay her grati- 
tude and happiness at the foot of the cross. It is a 
want often felt in this country, where liberty reigns 
in most things, and only the privilege of drawing 
near to God, in His own House, and at all times, is 
debarred us. How often when joy or sorrow over-. 
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wEeims the soul, would we lift up our overladen 
hearts in the place appointed for His worship. Therfe 
is something peculiarly calming and elevating in 
being able at ail times to enter His holy temple. It 
is true He is as near us in our own closet, but there 
are often hindrances there. It is a curious remark 
that I have often heard, and can testify to its truth, 
that if a person is more than usually desirous of 
privacy and communion with God in his or her own 
chamber, the housemaid has a particular' desire to 
remove cobwebs at that time; the door may be 
locked, but it is not only distracting to be called 
upon to answer continual knocks, but there is always 
£ome urgent business that at last obliges one in 
sheer despair to give up the idea of solitude. If 
this be so with the better classes, what a boon must 
an open church be to a poor cottager, who has not 
even the pretence of a private room to put up a 
prayer in ! How soothing to those who live in the 
bustle and turmoil of a town, to feel that there is a 
place of holy retirement where one may be alone 
with Gt)d ! Those who have felt the blessing ot a 
church open to all, hallowing as it were our hourly 
employments, will I think admit that it is a privi- 
lege which we might enjoy in our own country, 
without the sacrifice of any of our Protestant princi- 
VOI4. H, H 
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j^es, or the admission of any doctrine or custom in- 
compatible with the pure worship of our own 
church. 

But what would become then of the verger's or 
sexton's fees? 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Come home! there it a sorrowing breath 

In music since ye went, 
And the early flower-scents wander by 

With mournful memories blent ; 
The tones in every household voice 

Are grown more sad and deep : 
And the sweet word ** brother " wakes a wish 

To turn aside and weep. 

Mrs. Hemans. 

So it was to her watch-tower that Minnie retired, 
with her bounding heart full of gratitude for 
Archie's safety, and desirous of pouring out her 
thanks to his Almighty Protector. She had once 
more seen his handwriting, and heard that after his 
long absence and silence he was again restored to 
them, and would doubtless soon be among them. 
Not immediately, it was true, but they knew of his 
whereabout, and could exchange letters. And, when 
he knew of his imcle's death, that would of course 
hasten him home ; and now she no longer dreaded 
his coming, she longed for it; for now she might 
acknowledge his love returned. She had ceased to be 

H 2 
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the poor nameless, portionless, dependent on the 
bounty of his family, or on her own exertions; she 
was the acknowledged sister of Sir Leslie Gordon, 
with a fortune almost beyond her station. Even his 
mother would now be proud to call her daughter; 
had not her look assured of that this morning when 
his letter was read? and even while the tears of joy 
were runtiing down her cheeks had she not called 
her so, and embraced her as one of her own 
children? Yes, there was now no obstacle to their 
union, for a thought of inconstancy in Archie never 
crossed her mind. 

She knelt for some time, her heart so full of gra- 
titude that it could find no utterance in words, only 
a passion of tears gave vent to her feelings After 
a time she became calmer, and, seating herself on the 
stone she had occupied that memorable morning, 
she folded her hands before her, and gave herself 
up to her happy thoughts. The sea was in one of 
its calmest moods, and lay like a mirror before her; 
the distant Irish coast was only visible through the 
hazy atmosphere, and seemed to tremble in the 
radiation caused by the noontide- heat. The sky 
was cloudless, and only now and then could be dis- 
tinguished a faint murmur fi-om below, where the 
sea softly rippled to the foot of the cliffs. Every 
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thing spoke of calm and repose ; and the passion of 
joy which had lately agitated her breast gradually 
tmbsided under the influence of universal stillness, 
and gave place to a sensation of ineffable peace and 
thankfulness. 

She did not long surrender herself to the selfish 
contemplation of her happiness ; having relinquished 
the habit of indulging her feelings when the languor 
consequent on long-continued struggles against con- 
cealed sorrow had made occupation a labour, she 
was not going to fall into it again now, when the 
blood was coursing so joyously through her veins, 
and hope smiled so cheerily upon her. So she once 
more knelt to offer up her grateful thanks, and then 
taking one long steady look upon the scene around 
and beneath, as if she were bidding a long adieu to 
the spot, and would fix its features indelibly on her 
memory, she turned to descend the mountain, with 
a light, springy step, very different to the thought- 
fid, quiet pace which had become habitual to her of 
late years. 

How full of happiness was the group that she re- 
joined 1 All were trying to conjecture when Archie's 
arrival might be expected. Letters were to be sent 
to Baden Baden, so it was clear that he did not in- 
tend an immediate return; but those very letters 
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might greatly alter his plans; they would tell him 
that he was now the possessor of Battesden, which 
of course required his presence ; that there was to be 
an election for the county on accoimt of the recent 
death of one of the members, and he would see that 
it was of importance that ordinary matters should 
be put aside, and he should hasten home. In the 
course of a week, then, they might expect him. 
The letters should be despatched by that day's post, 
and Mrs. GraBme went to write them, while Alice 
wrote to apprise her aunt of Archie's re-appearance. 
Everybody foimd something to do ; Captain Gr^me 
went down to the pier to overhaul the boat and 
her tackling, and see that she was ready for sea, 
as he said, as soon as she should be signalled fiom 
Tarbet to take the admiral on board. David puz- 
zled his brains over a continental Bradshaw; tracing 
Archie's route from Cairo to Baden, and thence to 
England, calculating distances and trying to accom- 
modate trains. His was, perhaps, the longest occupa- 
tion, and the least satisfactory in its results. The ser- 
vants were all partaking in the joy of their superiors. 
Old Elspie's joy found a vent in (as she expressed 
it) " reddin' up the house frae th' ane end till the 
tither;" and, while the tears ran down her old 
cheeks, she kept up a continual current of words, 
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WW heaping ^^blessin's on the dear young hdrd, 
wha, she had feared, wadna gladden the sight o' her 
aiild een mair," now abusing the other servants for 
*^ pawky lassies, na worth their saut.** 

Minnie and Lily had their own pleasure in com- 
ttnnicating the good news to their friends in the 

The week passed away, but no Archie came. 
Once more David sat down with patience to the 
Bradshaw, vainly seeking to account for the delay. 
Every morning, as the letter-bag was emptied, and 
no news came from Archie, the blank looks bright- 
ened with the thought, ** Well, perhaps we shall see 
him to-day.^ Every probabiHty and possibiUty was 
eagerly discussed; everything that could cause delay 
was canTassed; the time necessary for the convey- 
ance of letters to and fro was conned over. Then 
came a fear, imagined but not expressed, " Could 
he have &llen ill after the exposure to climate and 
hardships of all kinds?" The letter was again 
careftdly studied, to see if incipient illness were to be 
traced in the handwriting or in any expression ; but 
no, the former was as firm and clear as ever, and in 
the whole tone there was the quiet composure which 
gave no indication of weakness. " To-morrow, 
then, we must certainly see him, or, at least, hear 
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Bometlimgr and outward expresmons of anxiety: 
were laid aside for another four-and-twenty hours, 
though in the heart of each the question was perpe- 
tuallj reiterated, "What can be the cause of delay? 
Whytarry the wheels of his chariot?" All returned 
to their usual avocations, and tried to convince 
themselves and others that there could be no real 
cause for anxiety — that, in fact, they were not 
anxioiis, — 

Bat, tbrongfa all, throngfa all. 

Steals the tinkling, silreTy mannar 
Ofthefountain'afkH! 

At last, about a fortnight after the receipt of 
Archie's first letter, and when, fi'om very fear of con- 
firming the anxiety all felt, each had abstained firom 
naming the subject, or even questioning by a rapid 
glance, as rapidly withdrawn, the contents of the 
post-bag, came two letters bearing the Baden post- 
mark, one of which was for Mrs. Grs&me from her 
son, the other from Leslie to his sister. Both con- 
tained a slight accoimt of the terrible event and its 
consequences, and of their having made* each other's 
acquaintance. Archie wrote, 

** Until I foimd myself, so to speak, within reach 
pf dear Scotland again, and of all the beloved, group 
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$i Fairlands, I had little conception how full of 
Icrre for them my heart was; how I yearned to take 
the wings of the morning, and nestle once more in 
that dear home ; how my heart pleaded with my 
determination to delay my return for a few weeks 
still; how hard I found it to keep a resolution which, 
for cogent reasons, I had made — " 

*^* Hang his reasons ! " interrupted Captain Graeme, 
"why didn't the fellow come home at once? I 
should like to know what business he had to make 
such fool's resolutions as that, when he knew 
hearts were pining for him at home." 

The letter went on : 

" But strong will carried the day against strong 
love; the victory is gained, and it is a victory that 
I am very proud of, you may be sure — " " I don't 
see why," muttered Captain Graeme. — " It brought 
its own reward, too: first, in leading me to make 
the acquaintance of one, who, as a man, a Christian, 
and a gentleman, is the finest specimen of that rare 
combination I have ever met with ; I mean Sir Les- 
lie Gordon, Minnie's brother, and as worthy of her 
as she is of him — " 

** At least there's some sense in that," put in the 
captain. 

Archie then expressed his pleasure at Minnie's 
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good fortune, and entered into some detuls of the 
cause of his detention at Baden; adding, t)iat, as he 
could not leave (jordon im his present circum- 
stances, he must wait the issue of events on which 
would depend the time of his return. "As to 
Battesden," he continued, '* I am truly grieved for 
my uncle's death; I hoped the property would 
have continued many more years in his possession. 
I feel more and more my own inadequacy for the 

right administration of such a stewardship " 

** What the devil I does the man think himself no- 
thing but a steward?" exclaimed the irate old 
sailor, — ** and receive the trust with a most sober- 
minded gladness. For the election, of course I 
must try and fill the same seat my uncle onoe held, 
if I can get to England in time. About this, I 
have written to Raby, and also to my aimt, who I 
hope will remain there, and take pity on my 
bachelor establishment. To live there alone would 
be too dull, and the idea of marrying is now 
quite gone by." 

"Take pity on his bachelor establishment, in- 
deed!" grumbled his father, "a poor home that 
would be for his aimt! A good idea that of 
not marrying! I wonder how long he'll keep 
to it." 
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Mrs. Gneme laughed a little forced laugh, and 
glaaoed rapidly at Minnie : she saw little, however, 
as her face was bent down apparently reading her 
own letter; the face was indeed deadly pale, but 
whether that was in consequence of what Leslie 
Wrote, or what Mrs. Graeme had read, she could not 
discern. 

Minnie made no remark ; it was not even certain 
that she had been listening to Archie's letter ; she 
seemed absorbed in her own, which evidently gave 
her much pain. Only for a moment her coimte- 
nance had brightened into a smile, and a blush had 
overspread it; the smile and the blush both passed 
away before Mrs. Graeme had ended, and the deadly 
paleness had taken their place. 

Presently they all rose from the table, and Minnie 
followed Mrs. Graeme to her dressing-room : she put 
Leslie's letter into her hands, as she said, 

" You will like to read it, because of the high 
praise he gives Archie, and the evident esteem he 
feels for him; you will also like to see his accoimt 
of Archie's kind and delicate thoughtfulness for 
Leslie and Lady Gordon, so unlike the world in 
general: you will make allowance for a brother's 
fondness in the wish that he expresses," she con- 
tinued, her features becoming rigid and her &ce 
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till paler; **it is evident lie does not know our 
relative positions, or he would not have written so; 
at all events I can fully trust his delicsacy, and feel 
sure he has given no such hint to Archie." 

** And why should this wish annoy you, dearest 
Minnie?" asked Mrs. Graeme, running her eye 
quickly over the passage to which the former 
pointed; ** I am sure it is a wish we must all share. 
And I think," she continued, placing her hand on 
Minnie's arm, " I think my sweet child knows that 
Archie's wishes tend in the same direction." 

*' Dear mama," replied Minnie, speaking in a 
constrained tone, as if with a strong eflPort to master 
the emotion she could hardly conceal, " I have 
abstained from speaking on the subject from the 
wish to save you annoyance." 

" I have felt your goodness, Minnie, though for 
some time past I only suspected what had passed 
between Archie and yourself. He told me, however, 
the night before his departure ; he told me of his 
unconquerable love for you, and your rejection of it. 
I thanked my sweet girl in my heart, then, for her 
prudence, for I need not mind telling you Minnie 
that my wish is to see Archie marry well, in point 
of fortune and family: the whole thing is altered 
now ; you are in these respects at least his equal, 
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and in everything else he could not match with one 
more worthy of him, or more welcome to us all." 

But Minnie's countenance retained all its former 
rigidity; now and then as Mrs. Graeme spoke a shade 
of colour flitted across her cheek and faded again : 
once, while she alluded to the evening before Archie's 
departure, something like a tear had trembled on 
her downcast lashes, but it had not been suffered to 
fell; and, as Mrs. Graeme concluded, an expression 
akin to that of scorn was visible for a moment : all 
passed away, however, and, with the same coldly 
fixed expression, Minnie resumed, in the same con- 
strained tone as before : 

"It is these altered circumstances which make 
me now reveal what hitherto I have kept to my 
own bosom, in order that on — on his return, there 
may be no misunderstanding on this subject. The 
morning on which I first left Fairlands for Glasgow, 
Archie declared his love — I had hoped to be spared 
the trial — I had endeavoured to avoid the disclosure 
of what I had long read in his eyes. In spite of 
iny efforts the moment came ; I gave him the answer 
which you know; I repeated it at the time of 
Alice's wedding : my own mind is fixed ; and when 
he returns I wish to be spared any allusion to a sub- 
ject so painfixl to me." 
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^* But, Minnie, why is this? surely you love him ? 
I have read it in a thousand things, and I remember, 
that very night when he confessed it to me, I smiled 
to myself at the blindness which made invisible to 
him what was at once so patent to me." 

" Dearest mama, I do love him, — as you or as 
Lily and Alice love him. I should be imgrateftd 
indeed if I did not love all those who have shewn 
80 much affection to me. But gratitude is not 
needed to arouse love, for it flows willingly towards 
all. Archie will have grown wiser no doubt during 
these two years' absence, and I should not have men- 
tioned the past now but from the remark Leslie 
makes; and, as your manner has betrayed to me 
your knowledge of my secret, I feared you might 
lead Archie to put the same construction on my 
feelings as you have done." 

There was a manner in Minnie while speaking 
which Mrs. Graeme had never seen in her before ; 
she felt as if they had changed places, and, though 
she could not penetrate what she felt to be a mystery, 
she was silenced and dared not press the matter 
farther. Minnie left her to read the letter, and an 
hour after Mrs. Graeme saw her cross the lawn with 
Lily, talking cheerfully, but with her late elastic 
step once more composed into her former quiet pace. 



CHAPTEB XXXVI. 

DiOghtar, thy words are not idle, nor are tbej to me without meaning. 
Fteling ia deep and etill; and the word that floats on the surftioe 
Ja aa the toaiog bvoj, that betrays where the anchor is hidden. 

Eyangbuhk. 

And the itJUnew like Nature^s hand laid upon the soul, — 
-4riddmg it think. 

** So they really are in England, mama ! " exclaimed 
A£ce, as she sat with her mother in the dressing- 
room of the latter, about ten days after the conver- 
sation recorded in the last chapter: ''and that 
dread&l Lady (jordon still lives! I declare that 
woman has as many lives as a cat; nothing kills 
her, and yet she only seems to live for the torment 
of her husband, who certainly is worthy of a better 
fate." 

" He is to be pitied indeed, Alice ; few men 
would think of taking so much trouble about one so 
worthless; for my part, I never could imagine what 
induced him to marry her. They must have been 
most thoroughly imsuited to each other, and yet, 
when he came to Glenrowan, I remember he had 
not a moment's peace till he was going back to her 
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again, though at that very time her folly, or per- 
haps something worse, had lost him an heir." 

" As for the marriage, mama, I have always had 
a little romance of my own about that; I have an 
idea there was something between him and Lily at 
Battesden; what it was, or what interrupted it, I 
know not, but she came back wonderfiilly changed 
in manner; and you remember her sudden iUness, 
and the break up of the party? She has never been 
her old insouciante self since that visit; and, though 
she is often in high spirits now, she has lost all that 
wild gaiety; she always gives me the idea of one 
who has stood, though it may be but for a moment, 
face to face with sorrow, and the shadow still 
remains on her spirit. I think Minnie knows her 
secret, if there be one ; they seem to cling to each 
other more than ever." 

" True enough," replied her mother, '* and it has 
often struck me how careftiUy Sir Leslie has avoided 
us ; he has only been at Fairlands once for a few 
days, and that was when Lily was at Battesden; his 
visits to Minnie are always made at Glenrowan, 
when she is alone there. And Minnie has hei* 
secret too, though I don't fancy Lily suspects that, 
for I believe she never divulged it to any one, till 
she spoke to me yesterday." 
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** I can guess, mama! she loves Arcliie: oh, I 
am so glad ! *' 

*• Not so fast, Alice," said licr mother laughing, 
** I confess I thought so myself, but, woidd you 
beHeve it? — she has refused him twice." 

** Ah, that was because she knew you would dis- 
ajqprove. Don't you remember my saying once 
that she was too noble and high-minded not to 
stand in her own light, as people say? Poor Minnie ! 
But that's all over now ; when Arcliie comes home 
this time there need surely be no obstacle, real or 
imaginary." 

" There again is the profoundest part of the 
riddle, Alice. She followed me upstairs the day we 
got their first letters, told me all that had pass(»d, 
and said she would do the same again, or sonietliing 
of the sort; looking all the time as I never saw^ 
Minnie look before, so proud, and almost scornful, 
that I was literally unable to say a word." 

Alice looked up from her work with sui^risc; 
then after sitting for a moment in deep thought, 
with her eyes fixed on her mother's face, she said, 

*' I wonder whether it was anjrthing w^iicli 
Archie said in his letter that brought her to that 
resolution. Don't you remember, mama, he made 
some remark about a bachelor establishment, and 

YOL. II. I 
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his will conquering his love? — Oh, yes, and he said 
that all idea of marrying he liad given up, I think. 
Minnie would naturally see more in those words 
than the uninitiated could understand, and I confess, 
with her key, I think I should interpret them into 
meaning he had changed his mind." 

'' Stuff and nonsense, Alice ! In the first place she 
was so engrossed with her own letter she paid no 
attention to what I was reading, &>t I looked to see 
if she were listening: and then he meant his love 
for us all, not for her individually; and as to his not 
manying — Archie is not one to change lightly, and 
no doubt if he meant any thing it was only just a 
feeler to see how she would take it," 

'' She has taken it seriously enough then, it seems: 
but 1 own she is not easy to understand. She 
always appears so yielding, and yet no rock is 
fijiner. I cannot think how any one could re&seto 
love Archie if he tried to win love; I should have 
thought him irresistible; but she has wonderful 
notions of perfection, I own, and also strange com- 
mand over herself; and the latter I think she has 
been teaching our little Lily: but it is quite pos- 
sible that if she has refiised Archie, and given 
him no hope, he may have changed: poor Love 
cannot live without some food, you know, and hope 
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18 his chosen diet. Well, she's a very dear girl, and 
I am sorry for Archie: look at Lily and herself, 
mama, in the flower-garden now, how busy they are 
training those roses, and hark to Lily's merry laugh 
as she shakes the bough and sprinkles Minnie with 
the rain-drops ! Do look at Minnie's graceful atti- 
tude as she kneels on the grass, turning half round 
and defending herself with her pretty hands: what 
a picture they would make ! " 

They did make a sweet picture, and Alice and 
her mother watched them for some time; but there 
was a picture still prettier in Alice's eyes, as she 
looked down at her little gu*l, who was sitting on 
the floor at her feet, destroying something with all 
a baby's earnestness in the employment; and when 
at last, having fully accomplished her task, she 
looked up and challenged her mother's attention 
with her merry laugh, as she held up a slired in 
each little hand, the two girls were forgotten, as 
well as the conversation with her mother, and every 
thing else, in the rapture with which she caught up 
the little fairy and pressed it to her bosom. 

Letters had been received from the travellers that 
morning, dated London, They were now on their 
way northwards, going first to Boortree Glen, and, 
having brought Lady Gordon so far, tliey intended 

i2 
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remaining there one night to see that all was right, 

and put the remaining touches to her comfort. 

By Fairbum'a help, a small establishment had 

been already placed in the house, and the servant 

who had accompanied them from Germany was 

to remain as Lady Gordon's special attendant. 

Arrangements had been made for a physician 

of eminence to meet them from Edinburgh, 

who was to visit her two or three times a week. 

Leslie also wished to make the acquaintance 

of the clergyman of tlic parish to which Boor- 

tree Glen belonged, that he might place Jane under 

his care. The two yoimg men were then to go on 

to Edinburgh, where Leslie would be detained 

for a day or two, and where Archie would leave 

him. Leslie also made it a request that Minnie 

would join him in Edinburgh, so that they might 

proceed together to Duncaim. 

As soon as Captain Graeme heard the plan, he 
declared his intention of accompanying Minnie 
himself, and going on to Duncaim. It was natural 
enough, he said, that, situated as Leslie was, he 
should not like to come amongst their merry party, 
and that he should wish for his sister's society; " So, 
Minnie, just gie him a scratch o' the pen, an' say 
that we'll meet him at Duncairn i' the stead o* 
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goin* to Edinbro'. I wad like to know the gallant 
fellow mysel'. To be sure it's a wee hard upon the 
lad Archie, but he's no that helpless that lie canna 
follow gin he wishes it." 

Minnie was very glad of the arrangement; it 
would leave her only one clear day to be thrown 
with Archie. Little more than a week ajro how 
differently had she thought of his coming! how 
bright the future had appeared ! A few words of 
Archie's had shut out all its brightness. He had 
followed her advice but too literally; the struggle 
had been made, and the mastery won; he would 
now make no farther attempts to change her resolu- 
tion ; all was over for her ! Her dream of happi» 
ness, and such liappiness as it would have been — all 
was passed. There might indeed yet remain much 
enjoyment for her in life, but Archie would form 
no part of it. She forgot that to him she had never 
assigned the true reason for her rejection of his 
love. It did not occur to her that the c;hange of 
circumstances, which made all the diflFerence from 
the point of view she took, said nothing to him. 
She only felt that twice she had thrown his heart 
from her, and that now it was no longer hers. 

The day dawned at last that before its close would 
really see Archie at home again. All were early 
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astir. Captain Graeme, while he affected to laugh 
at the joy and the preparations for his welcome, yet 
insisted upon himself going to Tarbet in the boat to 
meet liim. The ladies were to be on the little pier 
at Fairlands to welcome liim. 

Gallantly the little boat bore up to her moorings at 
the end of the jetty about four o'clock, and before she 
had well touched the pier Archie had leapt ashore. 

*' Ah, young blood and young muscles !" laughed 
the captain as he followed more leisurely, " these 
younkers make us coimt our years. • Well, madam, 
what think you of your nigger son? They say you 
may live with the lame till you halt; I think he's 
lived among the niggers till he's as black as they 
are. Archie, boy, arc there any Nubian lions or 
such small deer to be landed, and are we to have a 
bonnie Scotsman roasted for your dinner?" 

"Not to-day, I think, sir," returned Archie 
gaily; "they're generally more bony than bonnie, so 
I think I'll content myself with other fare." 

"You seem to be devouring the womankind 
anyhow," as his mother and sisters were alternately 
clasped in his embrace. " But whcre's the pic- 
caninny ? she's just the thing we want. Ah, I see, 
Alice is na sae daft as to bring her baimie before 
the een of sic an uncliristian cannibal." 
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" She's not far off, papa I" exclaimed Minnie, 
coming forward with the baby in her arms, whom 
she had just taken from the nurse. She had seized 
upon the child as a shield under cover of* which to 
greet Archie and hide her owii emotion. He 
seemed to enter into her intentions, and as he took 
her hand and lightly kissed her cheek, he iell im- 
mediately to caressing the child, who, terrified at 
the strange dark face, turned shrieking and cling- 
ing to Minnie's neck, who at once carried her off 
towards the house. 

The rest soon followed, but Minnie did not reap- 
pear till dinner-time In tlie mean time there had 
been much to talk about in the various events tliat 
had occurred diuing these two years, so that her 
absence was hardly noticed, except perhaps by 
Archie, who at every opening of the door turned a 
quick inquiring glance as if in search of her. 

In the evening he brought do^vn many of the 
curiosities and treasures which he had picked up in 
his wanderings: there were valuaWe presents for 
all; specimens of antiquity from Egypt, as well as 
curiosities from the wilder parts where he had been, 
and costly productions of art from European cities. 

" Here are sketches in plenty," he said, opening 
a portfolio of water-colour drawings, *' and in town 
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I have a great variety of things which I was obliged 
to forward from Cairo ; I had just time in passing 
through to ascertain their safe arrival. Skins of 
animal?, and elephants' tusks, and collections of 
plants and insects, and also some birds, which I 
shall liave stuflfed on my return; Battesden will be 
turned into a museum, I think." 

" But what could put such a mad scheme into 
your head, my boy, as travelling in the wilds of 
Ali*ica?" asked Captain Graeme. "I should have 
thought there was plenty of the ci^dlized world to 
visit, without going amongst the niggers.'^ 

*' ilad? Well I beUeve I was mad; at all events 
I was sick of civilisation for the moment; I wanted 
to see man in his wild state; but I don't know that 
he shows to much more advantage when stripped of 
refinements ; I doubt whether in point of habits some 
of the quadrupeds do not beat the biped race. I have, 
indeed, seen some fine specimens of form among the 
untamed ; in Nubia, for instance, I have seen men 
who were perfect models of manly beauty, and with 
the pose and aplomb that many a European exqui- 
site might envy; but ivhen you get amongst the 
niggers one sees forms of mind and body that make 
one look upon some of the wild beasts, the lion for 
example, as far the nobler animal. The latter 
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indeed have an uncomfortable liabit of sacrificing 
our species to their appetite; but amongst some 
tribes of the lords (so called) of the creation one 
hears of human sacrifices to their deities, which are 
rather more to be dreaded of the two. The lions 
and such as they at all events afibrded us splendid 
sport; I had more than one hunt with the natives, 
and most of the skins 1 have brought lionic arc the 
result of my own prowess." 

" At all events, Arcliie," said his mother, " you 
have seen enough of barbarism to reconcile you to 
civilised life I hope now; there is no fear of your 
preferring a desert life, I conclude." 

" No, civilisation has its channs, and yet there is 
a grandeur in those solitudes that is very elevating. 
One seems nearer to God; there are not the thousand 
little firetting cares that come l)ctween Him and our 
souls, the trifles that enclose us lion-like in a net 
which can be only nibbled thrc^ugh by the patience 
and perseverance of tlie mouse. God's noble works 
are seen, imdisturbed by the petty contrivances of 
man for gain or sclfislmess. Our wants are fewer, 
our habits more simple; we hunt our game, and the 
exercise gives us appetite for its consumption, and 
the bodily fetigue makes our sleep sound." 

"Then," said Lilias, "you consider that the 
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aim and end of man's life is to eat, drink, and 
sleep." 

*' It is all that is necessary for his animal existence, 
and our highest civilised refinements mostly result 
in enabling him to gratify these tluee necessities in 
the most luxurious manner. A savage is content 
with a blanket or a string of shells or berries — ^you 
would have the covering of satin or velvet, and the 
shells or berries exchanged for diamonds or pearls. 
The value of either is a matter of taste— conven- 
tional ; were shells or berries difficidt and expensive 
to attain, we should see all the ladies throwing away 
their diamonds, and coveting the berries; but for 
mental food — " 

" You find well-stored libraries, scientific associa- 
tions, museums, and all things necessary for its 
provision." 

*' You are not far wrong. What museum is so 
rich as nature's own? In Africa, the mineral, 
vegetable, and animal kingdoms are richly repre- 
sented. Nature supplies an ample studio for science 
wherein to work out her problems ; and for libraries 
— ^you have heard of ' seimons in stories' — ^there is 
at least very good divinity to be learned amongst 
them, as well as in other things, if only one has 
the power of reading nature's page. Of course I 
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am not speaking of savage life as a savage, one 
mast take into tlie desert the power of observing 
and appreciating what one finds there." 

" And of what use are these vast libraries and 
mnaenms of which you speak, if you have no oppor- 
tunity of imparting the result of your researches? 
Must we all choose our own desert, and dwell there 
alone for our sole benefit?" 

"You take me too much au pied de la lettre, 
Lily. I am not advocating anchoretism, neither 
am I in love with barbarism ; I merely contend that 
to a civilised mind there is nothing so elevating as 
the solitude of the desert. I have watched through 



the night " 

" I thought you quoted soimd sleep as one of its 
advantages," maliciously put in Lily. 

"You forget that I took my civilisation with 
me, consequently its cares and troubles; often the 
fatigues of the day overcame these, and I have slept 
sounder on the bare ground than ever I did in the 
most luxurious bed in Europe, in spite of the 
possibility of nocturnal visitors, to which in Europe 
we are perhaps equally liable, though their attacks 
are on a smaller scale. But there were many, many 
nights when all were sleeping around me, and I 
heard only the distant wild cries of oiu' four-footed 
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enemies, which enabled me perhaps better to under- 
stand the stiUness of the wilderness, while the stars 
in their clear brilliancy, instead of being set into 
the sky, as we see through our dense atmosphere, 
looked like bright lamps of fire suspended in mid- 
air; and the fire-flies gleamed and sparkled like stars 
which had wandered down to earth. At such times 
I seemed to comprehend something of the immensity 
and grandeur of God — night seemed 

but the dark and sable robe 
The Almighty gathers round Him, when He walks 
In privacy abroad, along the Heavens, 
The innumerable hosts of glittering stars 
Lighting His onward way ! 

" All very fine and romantic, Archie," said David, 
laughing, '' but I don't think you have made out a 
case, and after all it only amounts to this, that a 
wild life is very grand for a time, and uncultivated 
nature very imposing, but for general wear and 
tear, life in a civilised coimtry, say at Battesden, or 
Fairlands, or Glenrowan, is more comfortable." 

*' I suppose," replied Archie, " it must be con- 
ceded on the whole; no doubt savages liave their 
troubles, and, if the causes of them would seem 
trivial to us, it is only the difference between the 
child and the man, it is the reality of the thing that 
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makes the misery or the happiness. At all events, 
it is very well to have these homes to fall back 
upon; but I think I learned a few things in the 
desert that are of value to me, which makes the 
recollection satisfactory." 

"Well, I confess myself content with what 
Europe will teach me. 1 don't think life in the 
desert would suit Alice or myself, or baby either. 
These vast polytechnic galleries would be beyond 
our understanding, and the creature comforts of 
Glenrowan are more comprehensible. What thinks 
Minnie?" 

" I think that at least Archie has been turning 
opportunities to very good account," she answered, 
as she laid down one of the sketches, the back of 
wliich she had been intently studying. 

"AVhat have you there?" asked David, taking 
it up; Minnie looked earnestly at Archie, who, 
half laughing and half disconcerted, quietly took the 
drawing from David's hand, as he siiid, 

" Only some memoranda which were not meant 
for the general eye." 

" Oh, I see ! plans for Battesdcn, I suppose. No 
doubt we shall see the park converted into a ' vast 
solitude,' lighted l^y bright lamps suspended from 
the trees (there is gas at Woodford, I suppose?) to 
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imitate an African night, and a few stuffed beasts 
made to roar at fitting intervals, with sundry other 
adjuncts of savage life." 

" Come, Lily ! " exclaimed Archie, gathering his 
drawings hurriedly together, and going to the piano, 
" give us a specimen of your ' roaring,' and I will 
join you, just to show this dog of an imbeliever that 
the desert does not quite unfit one for society." 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

How often, ah how often, between the desire of the heart and 
its accomplishment lies only the briefest space of time or distance, 
and yet the desire remains for ever unfulfilled ! It is so near that 
Kfo can touch it with the hand, and yet so far away that the eye 
cannot perceive it ! 

Ths Eabl's Dauoiitee. 

"Yes, he is changed!" sighed Minnie, as she 
laid her head on the pillow that night: " kind, 
gentle, thoughtful as ever, but stronger, and it is 
plain that my own weapons are turned against me. 
These solitary communings liave enabled liim to 
subdue an attachment which seemed so hopeless. 
He was even annoyed at my discovering tliat he 
had so far thought of me as to have adopted 
some of the plans we used to discuss together; he 
took it from David, and gathered all the boards 
together mtli an air of absolute displeasure. Well, 
at all events he shall not find me weak now that he 
is strong," she went on as pride came to her aid; 
" I will at least assume as much distance and self- 
command as he has gained; the task will not be so 
very difficult as we are only to remain together for 
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one day." And in proof of the conquest she had 
obtained she buried her face in the pillow and 
sobbed till the very exhaustion brought repose. 

Meanwliile Archie had been labouring hard to 
subdue all traces of emotion, and to meet her with 
calmness, for she had given him no reason to suppose 
that her poverty and friendlessness were the only 
obstacles between them. He had avoided speaking 
to her, for he feared to trust his voice ; or meeting 
her eyes, for he felt that his own would betray 
him ; but he had nevertheless watched her, when- 
ever he could do so imobserved; his whole soul had 
been hanging upon her; he had listened to every 
intonation of her voice, and had strained every 
faculty to discover something in look, word, or 
manner that might give hope the slightest loop- 
hole whereby to enter his heart. In vain ! The 
very consciousness that her heart was fluttering to 
meet his had thrown insensibly more than usual 
constraint into her manner towards him, and thus, 
as each marked the unwonted reserve of the other, 
they had entrenched themselves more and more 
behind a semblance of cold indifference. 

The next morning, however, Archie might have 
corroborated his assertion of the previous evening 
with regard to sleep, for the first night of his return 
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to Fairlands had been wholly passed in watching. 
The very restraint he had put upon himself in 
Minnie's presence produced a fearful reaction when 
he was alone. For a time he paced his room dis- 
tractedly; " Cold, proud, heartless!" he exclaimed. 
"Why do I continue to cherish the thought of 
her in my heart of hearts? Why cannot I tear her 
image from the niche that it has made for itself? — 
And yet, heartless? No, she cannot be heartless, 
ftdl of love as she is to all the world but me. What 
is it in myself that is so abhorrent to her? Oh, if 
I only knew why it is that she cannot love me ! I 
would study her mind in everything; I would 
mould myself to her slightest wish. In vain !" he 
sighed, as stopping he leaned his arm against the 
window-frame. He looked out into the night: it 
was not an African scene, truly. The moon 
struggled through a sky mottled with fleecy clouds, 
now forming a bright halo round her, now almost 
totally obscuring her beams, then retreating from 
her as she emerged for a minute from them and 
shone in a field of clear azure. There was a quiet 
hush over all things; the gentle ripple of the waves 
on the beach below, or the passing breeze as it 
sighed lightly through the woods, alone disturbed 
the silence. He opened his window ; the air was 
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filled with finagrance fixim the garden beneath^ and 
firom the jasmin and Japan hcmeysuckle which 
covered the house. The room seemed insupport' 
able, and, gently letting himself down fix)m the 
low window, he descended into the garden. He 
went round to Minnie's window; it was open, but 
the curtains were closed, and no light was visible. 
" She sleeps calmly," he muttered, ** undisturbed 
by the torments I am suffering. Oh, Minnie, how 
weak are all my efibrts to destroy your power ! 
One glance of those sweet eyes, one tone of that 
soft musical voice, and all my strong purposes have 
fiided like stars before the pui^le dawn." 

Morning found him still a watcher: it was a 
mode of passing the night to which he wafi not un- 
accustomed. A plimge into the sea and a long 
swim braced his nerves and muscles, and when he 
joined the breakfest party he was able to reeiune 
the cold self-possession of the previous evening. 

Archie was a good deal occupied with bis &ther 
after breakfast; there were many things to be dis- 
cussed, and it was late when he rejoined the draw- 
ing-room coterie. 

'* David and I are going to take a long ramble 
this afternoon," he said; "he is afraid I have for- 
gotten our own wild valleys and rugged mountains, 
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SO we are going in searcli of — ^not exactly the pic- 
turesque — but the savage." 

" I really think you are become something of a 
savage yourself, Archie," remarked Lily poutingly ; 
" time was when you would not have been content 
without we were all of your party, at least Minnie 
and myself." 

" Time was, dearest Lily," he echoed with a sigh, 
" when all was very different to what time is; I 
believe I am become somewhat savage, or at least 
enamoured of savage life, but in this instance I 
don't know that I said anything which should ex- 
clude any one who liked to join our party; indeed 
I shall be only too glad to have you. But I warn 
you it is no lazy stroll we are going to take. 
Mother, will you and Alice venture so far?" 

** No, my dear Archie, Alice and I confine our 
interests too much to the nursery now to join in 
such expeditions, so we will content ourselves with 
the account of your adventures this evening." 

** Well, then, Lily, I will have the ponies made 
ready, for we shall go further than you could walk, 
and in the meantime equip yourself Minnie, will 
you not go with Lily?" he exclaimed, as the 
former was leaving the room. 

'* Of course she will; how can you ask, Archie? 

k2 
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Come, l^Iinnie, put aside that business-like expres- 
sion. I know what you are going to say : but that 
you do leave early in the morning is the very reason 
why you should remain wholly with me to-day, and 
Slater .can make all your arrangements, &r better 
than you could ; so now come, I allow no deserters, 
come and put your hat on." 

The party was soon in order; the two girls 
mounted, and David and Archie on foot. Their 
route led them through the richly-cultivated and 
wooded scenery which borders the loch for some 
distance, then, winding roimd the head of it, they 
ascended gradually till the coimtry became wild and 
moimtainous, and the road crossed coutinually by 
those bright, clear torrents, which seam the hill sides, 
and in places form themselves deep beds, the sides 
of which are overhimg with the gracefiil weeping- 
birch. The path became narrower and more rocky, 
and the way more precipitous ; but the ponies were 
surefooted, and their riders mountain lassies, too 
well accustomed to such places to give way to fear. 
The exhilarating air indeed braced up their nerves, 
and made the scramble only pleasurable. At last 
they reached the summit, and a grand and extensive 
view lay before them. On one side the rugged 
granite peaks rose one above another, like the pe- 
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trifled waves of a stormy ocean; some of them 
clothed with wreaths of soft mist, which lay lightly 
on their summits, or floated gently half-way down 
the declivities ; while the grey mountain sides were 
streaked with silver streamlets foaming and leaping, 
and making pleasant music to the ear. Lower down 
were rocky hills, clothed to the summit with oak and 
silver birch, and broken up by romantic ravines : 
then came miles and miles of moorland, glowing 
with the bright purple of the heather. Looking 
away from this prospect, the eye rested on the blue 
mirror of Loch Tarbet, reflecting the rich foliage 
and bright villas which adorn its coasts, and from 
its opposite shore the mountains rose again into wild 
sublimity, beyond which, from the height on which 
they were standing, the wide ocean was discernible. 

It was a scene which none could look upon 
without emotion; Archie stood long with folded 
arms, g&zing upon it : at last David laid his hand 
upon his shoulder, saying as he did so, 

" Come, Graeme, confess that there is beauty in 
civilised country after all, and that even in Scotland 
we can boast of some scenery." 

" Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land I" 
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exclaimed Archie; " but, irrespective of the pride 
every Scot must feel in his magnificent land, I am 
the last to dispute the beauty of such a scene as this, 
in any part of the world. It is not that I do not 
appreciate the charm of civilisation, in spite of the 
excitements of savage life; I fiilly estimate the 
blessing of living in such a coimtry as this, and 
perhaps I never thought more fondly of my father- 
land, or yearned for it more earnestly, than when 
in the deep solitude and stillness of nature I used to re- 
call scenes and memories that filled my eyes withteard 
and my heart with sadness. — But what has happened 
to Lily? surely that was her voice calling for help ! " 

They looked down and saw her standing on the point 
of a granite rock, or rather crouching upon it, and 
unable to move. In a spirit of hardihood she had evi- 
dently clambered up there, and her nerve had failed 
when she found the position in which she had 
placed herself; she was calling to David for assistance. 

He darted down the hill-side as fast as the tmcer- 
tain footing would let him, at the same time calling 
to her to remain still, till he could reach her. 
Archie turned to look for Minnie : she was sitting 
upon the ground at a little distance, her back sup- 
ported by an upright rock; her eyes wandering 
abstractedly ovet the wild mountainous scene, while 
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between the clasped liands which rested upon her 
lap she held loosely the rein of the pony, which 
cropped the short herbage near. Archie approached, 
and, leaning his arm on the neck of the pony, he 
said after a moment's silence, 

" You leave us to-morrow, Minnie, for Duncaim, 
I hear?" 

A&aid to trust her trembling voice, she merely 
bowed in reply. He continued: 

" I saw much of your brother in Germany; we 
were thrown intimately together, and I saw him 
under the most trying drcumstances: a nobler fellow 
never walked the earth; I congratulate you infi- 
nitely more on calling him your brother, than on 
any gifts of fortune you have obtained.** 

" I was glad you met, and felt sure you would 
rightly appreciate his excellence; you cannot value 
his character too highly: I have indeed much to be 
thankftd for in finding such a brother; and, though 
I hope I am not sordid^ I am truly gratefid for the 
gifts of fortune. At one time indeed they bore an 
unspeakable value — that is past; but, as my strength 
fidled me in the task I had undertaken, they came 
very opportunely." 

** At all events, Minnie, none would know bett» 
than yourself how to use themt" 
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" I feel it a great trust," she replied, " and hope 
I may never be led to look upon money as valuable 
only for its own sake. I would gladly — indeed my 
wish was to — have received only an allowance, but 
Leslie would not listen to that. He said it belonged 
to me by my uncle's will, and I knew therefore I 
had no right to refuse the duties it entailed. But 
you are rich now," she continued, raising her eyes 
to his, for the first time, and immediately withdraw- 
ing them, " and, firom some words and projects which 
I read last night, I see you are, as I knew you 
would be, conscious that wealth and power are only 
desirable inasmuch as they extend our means of 
usefulness." She spoke in a dry, hurried tone, as if 
she feared to give him an opportunity of answer- 
ing her. 

*' Ah, then, it was those which you were looking 
at on the reverse of the drawing," he said in a tone 
of relief; *'I was foolish enough to make my 
drawings often the means of recording my thoughts. 
I thought I had carefiilly selected those which bore 

no journalising 1 did not quite understand to 

what your words might have referred, when I saw 

that some were mixed " She looked up again, 

surprised at the confiision his imconnected sentences 
betrayed at what seemed so simple : he appeared to 
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be making an effort to command himself: presently 
he resumed: 

" There are records of hard struggles on those 
drawings, struggles that have left their scars deep 
in. my heart, which I would willingly conceal from 
every eye, since they are over now, and the wounds 
they once made are healed. I have been wishing to 
speak, alone, for a few minutes with you, Minnie, not 
to tell you of what is now past, but to assure you 
that solitude and the absence of hope have not 
failed of their end. I now imderstand my position, 
andfeel that all is at an end between us. Iwas a fool 
and a coxcomb ever to hope for the gift of such a 
heart. — It is over now, and, though it may be wise 
not to trust myself too much in daily intercourse 
with you at present, I hope the time is come when I 
may claim the affection of a sister, and learn to be 
content with what I shall highly prize." 

There was a pause of a few minutes. Many 
feelings struggled in her bosom : pride and love and 
maiden modesty. Was it true that he had over- 
come his love? and did he really wish for no more 
than he asked for? He spoke so calmly: could she 
dare to throw herself into his arms, and tell him 
how fondly she had always loved him? She 
rose, and, extending her hand, she said hesitatingly. 
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" Archie, our positions are now changed ■■ ■" 

" I know it, Minnie," he interrupted, taking 
her hand, ^' but that could make no alteration in 
my feelings, nor would it, I am sure, in yours. 
I rejoice that you have now the means of — making 
others happy. I do not wish to work upon your 
feelings — to arouse your compassion ; my desire is to 
relieve you from any anxiety or self-reproach 
that in my folly I may have occasioned your kind 
heart. You have twice told me the impossibility of 
my ever being more to you than a brother; my 
meaning now is to convince you that I am content 
to look upon you as a sister." 

" Be it so, then, Archie, if such be your wish; 
it is not for me — " she began; but her words were 
interrupted by the sudden appearance of Lily, 
who, flinging her arms round her, exclaimed, 

'^ Oh ! Minnie, I have had such an escape, and 
been so frightened ! and, but for * douce Davie ' 
there, I must have remained for ever on that rook, 
a warning to all generations of the folly of mis- 
guided ambition." 

A minute after David followed, indemnifying 
himself for the alarm Lily had given him by scold- 
ing her now that the danger was happily over. Lily 
flung herself on the ground panting, and still 
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hardly knowing whether to cry or laugh at the 
recollection of her adventure ; and Minnie reseated 
herself beside her and tried to soothe the poor girl's 
fluttered spirits, . while David gave her the par- 
ticulars of what had occurred. 

Meanwhile, Archie went in search of Lily's pony, 
which, like his mistress, had been running wild. 
He was caught after some trouble; and, when 
Archie led him back, the two girls moimted again, 
and the party set out on their homeward way, 
David begging Archie to take care of Lily, whose 
wild pranks, he said, were beyond his skill to 
control, so he would be Minnie's esquire. 

The hours wore on, and night again closed in 
without allowing any further opportunity for con- 
versation between Minnie and Archie. It was 
one of those cases which occur so frequently when 
the thing we most wish for is noiselessly going 
by, and even lingering for an invitation to enter, 
and, in our blindness, we let the moment pass, 
which years of vain endeavour can never recall. 
Could Archie have imderstood Minnie's reasons on 
former occasions, how different would have been 
his words now ! He reproached himself with cox*- 
combry, and it was the very absence of conceit 
which made his misery. He felt now that the seal 
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was affixed to the act wliicli excluded him from 
happiness for ever. Hitherto, though his course 
had been resolved on, it was confined to his own 
breast — circimistances might have enabled him to 
change it; now it was declared, and he had no 
power to retract his words. A truce had been pro- 
claimed; and, hollow as he felt his part of it to 
be, it must be kept. There were no restless wan- 
derings to-night: hope was crushed, despair gave 
a sort of repose ; and he slept as the criminal does 
when the door of uncertainty is closed for 
ever. 

And Minnie ! Upon her, too, the door of hope 
and uncertainty was closed — here was the end of 
all her anticipations, of all her trials ! To be rejected 
at the very moment when she had been ready to fall 
upon his neck ! To be told that a sister's affection 
was sufficient, when she had stood with her heart 
in her hand, ready to give it into his keeping for 
ever ! Oh ! why had she so marred her happiness? 
Why had she not at the first acknowledged her 
love, and told him the real cause that prevented an 
union? He would have understood and respected 
her scruples and feelings, and now they might have 
been happy ; and tears of deep self-pity fell on the 
picture she conjured up. Long she remained with 
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her fexje hidden in her hands which supported her 
head; sometimes recalling the past, sometimes 
diving into the future ; then going over again the 
interview of the morning. She could not command 
her wandering and rebellious thoughts — she hardly 
tried to do so; she bent her head to the storm 
that rushed over it and held it down. Many hours 
passed thus; till, at last, the early dawn of an 
August morning stole into her room, remind- 
ing her of the commencement of the day which 
would close upon her when she was far away from 
Fairlands. She opened her window to admit the 
freshness of the morning, richly laden as it was 
with sweet perftimes. She felt how all nature was 
exhaling sweetness and offering it up to Heaven ; 
she looked back upon her own thoughts, grovelling 
as they had been upon the earth ; she fell upon her 
knees, and strove to collect and lift them up too. 
" Those that have made a covenant with me with 
sacrifice," came into her mind. Did she then repent 
of the sacrifice she had once been so willing to make 
now that it was demanded again of her? Had not 
this trial been suffered to come for some wise pur- 
pose? She was still too earthly — still looking too 
much for her reward here. She thought of the 
promise that *'A11 things work together for the 
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good of them that believe." " Shall I indeed receive 
good, and shall I not receive evil?" she said; "and 
can it really be evil when it is ordered for me?" 
Once more she saw the Cross which she had been 
so anxious to lay aside, and, taking it up with 
humility, she exclaimed, " Father, not my will, but 
thine be done !" 

The temptation was over, the victory once more 
won; and, as she laid her head upon the pillow, 
her wearied eyes closed in sweet sleep. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Yet well I ken the banks where amaranths blow, 
Haye traced the foant whence streams of nectar flow. 
Bloom, O ye amaranths! bloom for whom ye may, 
For me ye bloom not ! Olide. rich streams, away ! 
With lips unbrightened, wreathlets brow, I stroll; 
And would you learn the spells that drowse my soul ? 
Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 
And hope without an object cannot live. 

Coleridge. 

Once more then they were separated: Minnie was 
at Buncaim, helping, and comforting, and cheering 
her brother, lightening his load as far as lay in her 
power, and bearing her own in the strength that 
was given her. A week after her departure Archie 
left Fairlands to take possession of his home, and 
then things sank down into their ordinary routine, 
and Lily struggled on in her loneliness, making the 
best of every thing, and doing whatever came to 
her hand to do, without supposing that any praise 
was due to her unselfishness. 

And so Archie was at Battesden. How his heart 
sank within him as he drove through that proud 
gateway and along the beautifiil approach to the 
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house. The road wound for some distance through 
thick plantations, sometimes opening out into sweet 
ferny glades, where the browsing deer, disturbed by 
the sound of wheels, lifted their antlered heads and 
stood to gaze on the carriage, or, tripping away to a 
little distance, turned to follow it with their soft shy 
eyes : then again plunging into woods and copses, 
through which many an opening admitted views of 
the distant scenery: now skirting the border of the 
lake, and then passing through a group of noble 
cedars, it emerged into the open space, and the 
irregular, castellated house, crowning an elevation, 
and backed by hanging woods, burst upon the 
view, A winding road led up the hill to the terrace 
which surrounded the house, and which in front 
formed a flower-garden, in the centre of which 
played a fountain, A hatchment now surmoimted 
the entrance, and the group of servants assembled at 
the door to receive their young master were still 
clothed in mourning. 

The weather harmonized with the feeling of sad- 
ness which these circumstances could not fidl to 
excite. A still summer rain had jfallen incessantly 
throughout the day, saturating the whole landscape 
with moisture. The trees drooped their rich foliage 
heavily, no breeze stirred the branches, and only 
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the quiet rustle of the rain, as it pattered conti- 
niially through the thick foliage, was audible, ex- 
cept where the little river which intersected the 
park might be heard, pouring its swollen waters 
between the steep banks which enclosed it. 

Notwithstanding the warmth of an August even- 
ing, therefore, it was both cheering and comfort- 
able to Archie to be welcomed by a bright fire in 
the small drawing-room, where Mrs. Sherwood 
awaited him: for his thoughts had been busied 
since he passed the lodge gates ; visions of how he 
had once hoped, with Minnie beside him, to take 
possession of his inheritance ; of the charm her 
presence would have thrown over all, strewing 
flowers along his path, giving him sweet counsel, 
and smiling a sweet welcome with those gentle 
thoughtful eyes. His heart felt sad and solitary; 
Minnie had given him grander views of life, she 
had set duties and responsibilities before him, as 
they had never previously appeared to him ; a bright 
light had been suddenly thrown on to liis future, 
and as suddenly withdrawn, leaving him bewildered 
and fearful. He felt like one who has been walking 
along the edge of a steep precipice in a dark and 
stormy night, without knowing his danger, when 
suddenly a bright lightning flash reveals the abyss 

VOL. II. L 
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which yawns beside him, destroying his confidence, 
and leaving him dazzled and confused, and fearfiil 
in the obscurity which has closed down again, to 
take one step onward, in the narrow path, which a 
moment before had seemed so safe and easy. But 
why should he look upon these possessions differently 
firom others? Were they not his to be enjoyed? 
What so easy and comfortable as to do so? Had he 
not been congratulated on all sides on his position 
and affluence, and did he not see others similarly 
endowed leading a life of carelessness and indul- 
gence? Why should not riches bring exemption 
from toil and labour? Why should not all the cares 
and troubles devolve upon his steward, and he but 
eat, drink, and be merry? He tried to shake off the 
gloom that oppressed him — it was folly to spend his 
life in bemoaning the loss of one who was so cold to 
him — there were many doubtless as lovely as Minnie, 
who would show less coldness — ^many — no doubt. 
But something whispered, could the love of any one 
else be equal to the mere esteem of Minnie? Pure, 
gentle, noble-hearted Minnie ! Yes, in spite of her 
coldness, her image should be cherished in his heart 
of hearts, never to be displaced by mortal. Had 
not her warnings been mercies to him, for, while 
they had shown him his danger, they had pointed 
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out the path of safety, so that he might avoid it. 
He would try and follow it, straight and narrow 
though it might be ; if for her sake only, he would 
shim the broader path trodden by so many others. 
But Minnie had given liim a higher motive than 
her esteem, she had pointed onwards, she had 
reminded him of tlie words, " Rejoice, young 
man, in thy youth : and let thy heart cheer thee in 
the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thy 
heart, and in the sight of thine eyes, but know thou, 
that for all things God will bring thee to judgment" 
She had shown him where to find a wiser Counsellor 
than herself, and a stronger staff to lean on : 

There was one whom I made my stay, 

But Thou didst set * her * far away, 
That I might courage take, on Thee to lean ; 

And, lest I hang on earthly love. 

Thou didst with sorrow me reprove, 
And had'st me fix my eyes on Thee unseen." 

Yes ! he felt that with the gifts the duties were 
thrust upon him, and, do what he might, neither 
might be put aside with impimity; however he 
might try to ignore and neglect them, he knew that 
his eyes having once been opened to see and under- 
stand them, he should not dare to do so, and a 
gentle voice seemed whispering in liis ear, that only 

l2 
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in the path of duty could happiness, even earthlj 
happiness, be found. 

It was therefore with a serious and thoughtful 
smile that he returned the welcome of the servants^ 
all of whom had been retained since his uncle's 
death, and who now met him at the door, and 
ushered him into Mrs. Sherwood's presence. 

" Welcome to your own home at last, Archie !" 
she exclaimed, as she advanced to meet him; add- 
ing, as she kissed his forehead, " though this grave 
brow does not become Archie Graeme at such a mo- 
ment as this." 

Archie knew that the thoughts which had recently 
occupied his mind would neither be shared nor even 
comprehended by his aimt, so he tried to throw off the 
melancholy which had oppressed him on his entrance, 
and, leading her cheerfiilly back to the fire, he said, 
" This at least looks cheery and homelike, my 
dear aunt, but for to-night you must suffer me to be 
your guest. I must get accustomed to my dignities 
gradually, and have now stolen home, as it were, to 
avoid the rejoicings which Eaby told me the good 
people of Woodford and Battesden would think 
necessary to welcome me with. They shall have 
rejoicings by-and-bye, and when they will better 
know whether or not they have cause to rejoice." 
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The look of seriousness had overspread his face 
again, and, leaning his elbow on the chimney-piece, 
he glanced round the room and went on : 

" I little thought to have been called so soon to 
£01 my dear uncle's place ; I hoped to have seen you 
and him in the enjoyment of all this for many years 
to come. At all events, my dear aunt," he added after 
a pause, " I hope for the present you will cheer my 
bachelorhood, and not leave me to solitary grandeur." 

Mrs. Sherwood would have replied with a jest, 
for there had been too much disparity in ago and 
taste between Mr. Sherwood and herself to make 
her grief very poignant at the end of a twelvemonth, 
besides that, having spent that time immured in the 
country, always distateftd to her, she was not desir- 
ous of remaining there much longer ; but when she 
looked on that young face, leaning with such an 
expression of seriousness, almost sadness, on the 
supporting hand, she changed her tone, and said, 

" I shall perhaps take you at your word for a 
short time, Archie, but there is plenty of work cut 
out for you, to prevent your feeling lonely yet : as 
soon as it becomes known that you are here, which 
it no doubt will be to-morrow, you will have your 
committee from Mill worth waiting on you; the 
election is to take place during this month: the 
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Address you forwarded from Baden has given great 
satisfaction to your party, and, though there is a Mr. 
Ainslie canvassing in the same interest, he is a 
stranger in the county, and will most likely have 
the sense to withdraw, for the moment it was knoAvn 
that you intended to stand he made little or no 
progress." 

" Then there is no attempt to return another 
opposition member? I thought the good people of 
Millworth would have brought forward one of their 
great guns." 

" There was a talk of it; and Mr. Newson, the 
leading manufacturer in Millworth, who owns that 
beautiful place on the London road, started, but he 
could get so few to vote for him, spite of dinners 
and balls and donations to charities, and all such 
claptraps, that he soon gave the matter up : indeed 
his own party seem quite content to have both 
interests fairly represented," 

" Tant mieux pour moi; it seems mine will be an 
easy race." 

"Very, I should say; but I think there is one 
fact you ought to be made aware of" Archie looked 
inquiringly, and she continued : 

" That Leeson, who, you 'know, has one of the 
largest farms on the estate, absolutely gave him both 
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liis votes. As he never presumed to vote contrary to 
your uncle, it was evidently done in contempt of 
you : indeed it was one of Mr. Sherwood's principles 
that his tenantry should not oppose him : I conclude 
you will not continue Leeson in his farm?" 

" On the contrary/' said Archie, " I respect the 
man for his independence, and will by no means 
have him disturbed. The times when my imcle 
formed his political principles were very different to 
the present. I think every man has a right to his 
own political creed, and I would never have a 
coerced tenantry. The old-fashioned notion that all 
men must follow the lead of their landlord is ex- 
ploded now, and for my own part I prefer an honest 
opponent to a forced and unwilling supporter." 

" Ah ! you Fairlands people have odd notions, 
not fit for our work-a-day world, as you will find in 
time, Archie. There was Lily three years ago set on 
foot a crusade against waltzing, by which I verily 
believe she lost the best chance in the world of being 
Lady Gordon." 

"Lily Lady Gordon!" exclaimed Archie, seat- 
ing himself in the fe-uteuil by the side of the fire ; 
*' do you mean to say that Leslie Gordon ever 
thought seriously of my poor little petulant Lily?" 

" Not only thought of her, but was evidently very 
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much epris with her. There was a great scene here 
one evening when he asked her to waltz, and she 
feirly ran out of the room : he behaved admirably, 
and did his best not to see her folly, but it was too 
absurd : however, I believe the foolish move might 
have been recovered, for he was quite dazzled with 
her charming, pretty ways, but then Jane Osborne 
got hold of him, and it ended in Lily's being taken 
suddenly ill, — from a cold she took, I suppose, — the 
party broke up, and so he married Jane when he had 
lost sight of Lily. By-the-bye you fell in with that 
happy couple, I hear; and so he is simpleton enough 
to take her back again?" 

"And so Leslie really did admire the little 
gypsy?" said Archie dreamily, without heeding the 
latter remark of Mrs. Sherwood. " Well, that 
accounts for many things which at the time seemed 
unaccoimtable to me. Poor Leslie ! and poor Lily ! 
— for it would have been a happy lot for both of 
them, I think." Then after a moment's thought he 
went on: **Yes, I made Leslie's acquaintance at 
Baden, — noblefellow that he is ! — ^he has indeed given 
his wretched wife the shelter of his house, though 
he has not taken her to his home of Duncaim. I 
dare say the world thinks him a fool; for my part I 
think him an angel. But it has often struck me 
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tliat, if the angelic race were to mingle with ours, 
they would always be liable to that appellation. 
Poor Lily ! I wonder if she liked him ! I should 
think she could not escape it." 

** I half thought her illness was caused by her 
irritation at herself, and disappointment, and jealousy 
of Miss Osborne, all combined, and coming upon a 
severe cold that she took by sitting on the damp 
grass at a pic-nic party. It was plain enough that 
she liked the attention he paid her, which certainly 
was most devoted." 

" Poor Lily !" sighed Archie again, ** God knows 
what is best for us all !" 

** You are all odd people up in the North, I think," 
was Mrs. Sherwood's remark; "just as if it wasn't 
purely her own doing : I don't think you are at all 
fit to come amongst us every-day folk; certainly 
some of the sentiments I have heard to-day would 
rather astonish the weak minds of your country 
neighbours hereabouts." 

" Ah, by-the-bye, aunt, you must give me a carte 
du pays. I know very little about the neighbour- 
hood; what does it consist of?" 

^ Oh you know we have every variety : there are 
mushroom gentry, and old gentry, and a sprinkling 
of old nobility. There's the Duke of Courtown, who 
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has that magnificent place of Worthley Abbey : he's 
an elderly man, and has no son, and so the title and 
property go to a distant branch. The duchess is dead, 
and Lady Clara, a superb creature, is his only un- 
married daughter. Then there's Sir James Ingram, 
the other member; he has a fine property, Cottles- 
dale. One of his sons is in the Guards, another at 
college, and the eldest travelling with a tutor : there 
are some daughters now chipping the shell; they 
are pretty and will have money, and are worthy 
your notice, Archie." 

Archie smiled rather a melangholy smile, and said, 
" Another edition of I Capuletti ed i Montecchi^ 
I suppose you think, my dear aimt; but I am not 
romantic enough for that." 

"Well, you have choice enough: there's Mr. 
Wainwright, one of the oldest families in the county ; 
they are not rich, but there are some very nice girls, 
and Mrs. Wainwright is a charming person. Then, 
nearer Millworth, there are the manu&cturers, men 
of immense wealth, whose sons and daughters, in 
point of beauty, education, and fortune, are equal 
to the best in the land, and would be only glad to 
step into Battesden. You shake your head ; 1 suppose 
that means they won't do either. Then we'll descend 
in the scale : you'll find plenty of interesting widows. 
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retired officers with pretty daughters and slender 
pttrses — What, another shake? Well, you are hard 
to please, but wait till you see Lady Clara Vamley, 
and I think you'll alter your tone." 

" I am a&aid I shall be insensible to her charms, 
as well as to those of the others you have named, 
and, except for the sake of Battesden, which would 
be too mercenary, it is probable, as you say, the 
yoxmg ladies will find nxe too odd a fish to fascinate 
their hearts." 

" Well, I begin to think you must have a coimter 
charm, Archie. I have told you of beauty, rank, 
and wealth, as well as simplicity, and you shake 
your head at all. I remember once thinking that 
Minnie Gray had found the soft side of your heart; 
it would have been a good thing then for her, 
though a foolish one for you; but I suppose I was 
mistaken ; or was it that you would not have her 
when she was poor, and she will not have you now 
she's rich? Is that it, Archie?" 

" She would not have me poor or rich," said 
Archie, throwing himself back in the fauteuil and 
shading his eyes with his hand. The tone he spoke 
in deceived Mrs. Sherwood, and she continued, 

" Ah, no doubt, she thinks Sir Leslie Gordon's 
sister and an heiress may look for rank as well as 
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fortune. You Scots are a canny race, that's certain. 
Well, if I settle in town, as I think of doing, — ^indeed 
a friend has fixed upon a house in Lowndes Square 
which I think will suit me exactly, I must have 
Misses Marion and Lily up there, and see what I 
can do. Of course I shall not go myself into general 
society, but I shall be glad of their company, and 
shall visit in a select circle, so perhaps they may 
be able to suit themselves among our southern 
aristocrats." 

Archie winced, whether at the tone or the subject 
of Mrs. Sherwood's speech, did not appear, as he did 
not continue the conversation, but, after sitting for 
a few minutes in silence, he rung the bell, and 
addressing the servant who entered, he said, 

**Have the kindness to send Maltland to show 
me the room Mrs. Harper has prepared for me." 
Then turning to his aimt, he continued: " It must 
be getting near the dinner time, and I have an 
appetite in proportion to my day's journey, so I 
will go and prepare for it." 

But, with all the anxiety he affected, Archie did 
not seem to be very desirous of hastening the meal. 
His toilette was quickly made, and then taking out 
his writing-case, he seated himself before it in his 
dressing-room. He took out a number of letters 
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in Lily's handwriting, the contents of which seemed 
to absorb his whole attention. Often during their 
perusal he leaned his head upon his hand, and 
indulged in long fits of reverie. It was some time 
before he replaced the letters, and as he did so 
there was a puzzled expression on his countenance, 
as if there were things in them hard to be imder- 
stood. He sat a minute, and then, opening a secret 
drawer, he took out a rose-spray carefiilly dried and 
preserved ; for some minutes he seemed to surrender 
himself to the memories it recalled. He folded his 
arms over it, and buried liis head upon them ; then 
raising himself after a time, and taking up the 
flower, he pressed it almost reverentially to his lips, 
and replaced it in the drawer he had taken it from, 
saying as he did so, 

*' Yes, dearest Minnie ! I accept all as a trust, and 
will, with God's help, so discharge it as you would 
have me." 

So sajdng, he closed the case, and throwing back 
the dark hair from his forehead, he rose to obey the 
summons to the dining-room. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Sounds of music in the palace. 

Festal iute and lyre, 
Swelling in a sudden triumph, 

Higher still and higher ! 
Sounds of dancers in their gladness. 

Bounding through the hall ; 
Sounds of sweet young singing voices : 

While through all, through all, 
Steals the tinkling, silvery murmur 

Of the fountain's faJl ! 

So within the palace chambers 

Of full many a heart. 
One thought oftentimes doth linger. 

And will not depart ; 
Grief may moan, or sadness languish, 

Or bright joy befall ; 
That one thought is interwoven 

Still through all, through all — 
Like the tinkling, silv'ry murmur 

Of the fountain's fall ! 

Ballad. 

The sun rose gloriously next morning, changing 
the whole aspect of nature, bringing out the bright 
colours, heightening the lights, and producing gay 
tints even out of the deepest obscurities, like varnish 
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on a picture, or imagination in the mind, not cre- 
ating new tints, but bringing out those which had 
been previously concealed by the gloom. 

The verdure was rejfreshed and renewed by the 
gentle rain of yesterday, which still hung in spark- 
ling drops upon the flowers and foliage. It was 
very early when Archie threw open his window: 
the beams of the sun came slanting through the 
gullies of the hills, lighting up the wooded dells 
with a halo of golden mist. A few white vapoury 
clouds still hung upon the smnmits, waiting till the 
sun had risen high enough to absorb them into the 
blue ether. Some rooks in their near-by colony 
were holding noisy conclave, and a keeper was 
crossing the open level of the park, his gun on his 
shoulder, and two dogs following close at his heels, 
their reflection clearly imaged in the still lake their 
path skirted. It was a lovely sylvan scene, and 
Archie stood for some minutes contemplating it 
before he descended to enjoy the freshness of the 
autumn morning. 

He found, as IVIrs. Sherwood had said, plenty to 
occupy his time and attention, so that there was 
not much opportunity for dwelling on what was 
painful in his lot. There was much business to be 
attended to connected with the estate, and after 
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breakfast he remained closeted with Eaby the 
whole morning. Afterwards he went out to visit 
some of the tenants, and to make himself personally- 
acquainted with the circumstances and characters of 
all, it being his intention to look into and super- 
intend everything himself, Eaby being only his 
agent, so as to see that all were fairly dealt with. 
He soon made himself master of all the details, and 
won the respect and affection of his tenantry. The 
labourers and other dependents Were equally con- 
sidered by Archie ; he examined into the condition 
of their femilies, and endeavoured to give a higher 
tone of mind and a loftier spring of action to all than 
mere earthly success or recompense, — not by dogma- 
tism, but by example, judicious encouragement, 
and a scrupulous justice. A quick insight into 
character aided him much, enabling him to detect 
easily and to repel hjrpocritical assumptions of any 
sort, to encourage the timid and weaker minded, 
and to deal fairly in all diflSlculties. He was careftil 
that each cottager should have a piece of ground 
allotted to him for his own cultivation. By degrees 
he established horticultural meetings, confined to 
his own people, offering prizes, not only for vege- 
tables and fruits, but for the cultivation of flowers. 
Kewards were given to the children and young 
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girls for tasteftil arrangements of their gardens, as 
well as to men and boys for neatness and good 
economy in the management of their bits of land 
and garden ground. Besides the school which was 
already flourishing in the village of Woodford, im- 
mediately outside the park gates, under the super- 
intendence of the rector, he built one in the park, 
at a place where a number of labourers* cottages were 
congregated, and where, from its remoteness, the 
children could not easily or regularly attend the 
village school. At the same place he built a chapel, 
which he gifted with a small endowment, so that one 
service on the Sunday might be performed there 
for the old and infirm or those unable to go to 
Woodford. It was not indeed until he had been at 
Battesden a year that he was able to carry out 
these plans, and many others, but they were begun 
at once, and were the fruit of many an hour of 
prayer and thought imder an African sky. 

Just now, however, there were other subjects 
which divided his attention. His arrival was soon 
known, and the gentlemen of * his committee in 
Millworth came out to him at once, with details of 
their proceedings and success hitherto. The day of 
nomination was fixed to take place in the third 
week after his arrival, and till then, between can- 
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vassing and the necessity of being continually in 
Millworth, and returning the visits of those neigh- 
bours who called to welcome him to the coimty, he 
had little leisure for other thoughts or occupations. 
An agreeable surprise occurred a few days before 
the important day, in the arrival of his father, who 
came, as he said, to witness his boy's triumph. His 
old firiend Wentworth too joined him very soon 
after he came to Battesden, and the hospitalities at 
the house soon began «gain to afford conversation 
to the neighbours. 

Archie tried to interest himself in all the stir 
which surroimded him, and succeeded tolerably 
well. The coimty gentlemen were much pleased 
with his frank and unaffected manners, the real 
talents he shewed for the part he was called upon 
to play, and his Gne and honourable conduct 
throughout the election. He soon won all hearts; 
even those opposed to him in politics did ftdl justice 
to his honest and manly character. The Millworth 
candidate very soon retired from the field; from 
the first he had not been warmly welcomed, even 
by his own party, who were fearfiil of his eventually 
shaking the seat of the present Opposition member, 
Sir James Ingram, who as a gentleman of the 
county had great influence. The preponderance 
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too wluch the feet of his belonging to the county, 
independently of the charm of his manner, gave 
Archie over his other opponent Mr. Ainslie, proved 
to the latter that a continuance of the contest would 
only be a useless expenditure of money ; he therefore 
signified his intention of withdrawing a day or two 
before the nonunation. 

So, when the day of election dawned, Archie 
found himself master of the field. From the earliest 
dawn, Millworth was in the state of excitement 
usual on such occasions. The bells rung merrily, 
and, though the prestige of bands and colours was 
no longer permitted, they were hardly wanted to 
increase the animation of the scene. The fame of 
Archie had spread quickly; his youth, his posi- 
tion, and his personal and mental gifts were already 
the theme of eVery tongue, and many were drawn 
tp Millworth on that day as much out of curiosity 
to see the new member as interest in the proceed- 
ings. The streets were crowded with voters and 
people firom the coimtry, and the windows and 
balconies filled with gaily-dressed ladies, the majo* 
rity of whom contrived to evade the law, by making 
Archie's colour conspicuous in some article of dress. 
When Archie, accompanied by his father and fiiends^ 
and followed by a long train of carriages and horse- 
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men, drove into the town, he was received with 
cheers and rejoicings which more resembled the 
popular ovation of a Eoman victor. 

He looked fiill of animation as he stood upon the 
hustings surrounded by a large circle of friends. The 
preliminaries were gone through, the people scarcely 
listening with patience to the business routine, and, 
all opposition having been withdrawn, his proposal 
was quickly followed by the declaration of his being 
duly elected. Then, hat in hand, Archie came 
forward to thank the electors. He spoke unosten- 
tatiously and without effort; detailed his intended 
line of politics; hoped that his constituents would 
always find him in his place ready to watch their 
interests, to redress their grievances, and to advocate 
all measures which he considered beneficial to his 
country. He concluded by making a touching 
allusion to his imcle who had been for so many 
years their representative; claiming their indulgence 
for himself, adverting slightly and gracefully to the 
position in which his recent accession to his late 
uncle's property placed him in the county, and his 
hopes that as a landlord, a neighbour, and their 
trusted representative, he should inherit with his 
possessions the esteem they had accorded to his 
late uncle. 
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The cheers were vociferous; nor was his popu- 
larity lessened, when it was noticed by a few keen 
observers among the ladies, that, as the excitement 
of addressing his audience subsided, and his eyes 
traversed the lines of &ir faces which greeted him 
from the houses, a shade of abstraction and serious- 
ness stole over and saddened the animation of his 
expressive coimtenance. 

Captain Graeme spoke a few hearty and sailor-like 
words, and one or two of his other friends followed 
in his wake. Enthusiasm was at its utmost, and, 
as the new member descended the hustings, so 
many hard, brown fists were thrust forward to 
shake hands with him and his father, that it was 
with diflSlculty he could make his way to his carriage. 

After driving slowly about the town, amidst 
cheering, bell-ringing, and every demonstration of 
popularity, he, with the gentlemen who had formed 
his committee, and his own private friends, returned 
to Battesden for dinner, after which they were to 
attend a public ball in Millworth, in his honour. 

It was late when the Battesden party entered the 
room, which was crowded with the aristocracy of 
the county as well as the bourgeoisie of the town. 
The Duke of Courtown was among the first to 
accost Archie on his entrance. He was not a stranger 
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to the owners of Worthley Abbey, and lie soon after 
led Lady Clara Vamley to the dance. She was a 
good specimen of the female aristocracy of England, 
— ^lofty and refined in her air, without being deci- 
dedly handsome, gracefiil and dignified, without 
any ass^ption or pride. All eyes watched the new 
member and his fair partner, and many were the 
whispers of admiration and smiling inuendoes as to 
the suitableness of the pair, as they whirled round 
in the waltz. But, had he been inclined for exclu- 
sive attention, Archie would hardly have had any 
opportunity to indulge in it that evening. Mamas 
vied with each other in getting him as a partner 
for their daughters: there was no room for fine 
gentlemanism; he must run the gaimtlet with the 
bourgeoisie as well as the aristocracy; and, by the 
time that daylight began to assert its supremacy 
over gas, Archie was ready to acknowledge that a 
day of popularity in England was fiilly as fiitiguing 
a chase as that of the wild animals of the desert, 
or any other exertions he had imdergone among 
savages, biped or quadruped. 

But all things come to an end; and the moment 
came at last when he could once more close his 
bedroom door on the world, and be alone with his 
own thoughts. Wrapping himself in his dressing- 
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gown, he threw open the window. The slanting 
beams of the rising sun were tinging the woods 
with gold, exhaling sweet odours from the fir and 
larch plantations, and drawing out the perfiime of 
the glowing parterres on the terrace. The fountain 
splashed and gurgled and decked itself with innumer- 
able gems, as the sunbeams played with its waters. 
The dew lay thickly on the grassy walks which 
intersected the flower-beds, and strung the waving 
gossamer with rows of pearL 

" How exquisite is nature !" was Archie's thought; 
*' how poor a thing is man ! how trifling and paltry 
must all the hubbub and parade of yesterday look 
in the eyes of the holy angels ! How unworthy of 
the grandeur of an immortal soul ! What homage, 
almost worship, have I received, and what is there 
in me that should deserve it? Though I believe 
myself to have been honest in all I have said and 
done to-day, and have certainly tried to estimate the 
ovation received at its real value, and have at times 
felt my own littleness, and continually reminded 
myself that I am but an instrument raised up for a 
purpose — ^yet it has had its effect upon me, and the 
pride of my dear fether, and the plaudits of the 
people, the compliments of my friends, and the 
delicate flatteries of Lady Clara Vamley, have not 
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been ungrateful to my ear. Vain fool! I liave 
assumed a grave responsibility, I have suffered my- 
self to be made one of tbe mouth-pieces of my 
coimtry — and I have forgotten the seriousness of 
the undertaking in the vanity of the popularity 
won ! I have accepted the triumph with pleasure, 
not remembering that any failure on my part — less 
than that, a mere caprice on theirs — ^will draw all 
those mouths upon me in reprobation, which yester- 
day uttered but applause ! — ^And dare I reckon on 
my own stability— on my own will even — ^to carry 
out all the engagements I have entered into yester- 
day? 

But now, my soul, prepare 
To ponder what and where we are : 
How frail is life ; how vain a breath 
Opinion; how uncertain death ; 
How only a poor stone shall bear 
Witness, that once we were!** 

The thought oppressed him, and, clasping his hands 
over his fe,ce, he stood long in silent communion with 
^iis soul; then dropping on his knees, he offered up 
to God the triumph of the preceding day, and 
prayed for help to fulfil that which he had under- 
taken, and to keep himself lowly and humble. 

Presently he rose, and, stepping into the dressing- 
room, opened his writing-case. " Now," he said. 
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" may I turn to thee, beloved Minnie; the fiends of 
self-love and vanity are exorcised for the present; I 
may venture to claim thy sweet sympathy.'' He 
took out the dried flower and laid it before him: 
" Dearest ! what are all these triimiphs unshared by 
thee? How willingly would I barter all for one of 
those dear smiles! for the assurance of thy pure 
love ! Alas, alas ! " — and, when he raised his head 
again &om the arms on which it had sunk, tears had 
moistened the withered petals of the rose. 

It was a strange finale to such a day; and few— 
none indeed, among his guests, or those who had lent 
their voices to his triumph — would have expected 
their hero so to spend the hours of his retirement. 
It is given indeed only the noblest natures thus to 
feel their own littleness in the moment of greatest 
exaltation; that true humility of heart which can 
at once transfer all praise and glory fi:om itself to the 
great Giver, is one of God's rarest and finest gifts to 
man. 

It was late when the party met at the breakfast- 
table: Captain Graeme rallied his son much on the 
lack-lustre expression of his eyes as he took his 
place. 

" Ah, my boy ! " he exclauned, laughing, as he 
shook his head at Archie, " it is easy to see how 
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you have employed the horns ibni we less &voTired 
mortals have dedicated to deep; not in complaining 
to the moon of your mistress's cruelty certainly, 
whatever you might do to the sun, who seldom 
listens to such tales; and ¥ fidth it strikes me there 
was small reason to complain at all; from Lady Clara 
downwards, you had the pick of a' the hearts Fm 
thinking, Archie; fine tales I shall have to cany 
home to our womankind ! Eh, boy?" 

Mrs. Sherwood darted a quick glance at Archie, 
but she could not satis&ctorily interpret the ex- 
pression of his &ce. He laughed, though rather a 
forced laugh, as he said, 

*' I suppose I ought to ride round this morning 
and inquire after my various partners. What say 
you, Wentworth? One is not good for much after 
such a day of &tigue and excitement; suppose I 
order the horses? " as he rose to ring the beU. 

Captain Grssme made a grimace as he remarked 
drily, 

" In my young days, we esteemed the sex higher 
than to ofier them the dregs of a day of excitement, 
which could be got through in no other way." 

" That would perhaps depend upon the shrine 
you offered at, sir," returned Archie; *' universal 
homage you know is no individual compliment." 
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" Oil ! then, there is to be one bright exception in 
the round of to-day, I presume," remarked Mrs. 
Sherwood; " I wonder whether I can guess the 
enshrined goddess ! Let me see, who did you tell 
me were the partners of last night, Captain Graeme? " 

" My dear aunt, spare me the recital ! " exclaimed 
Archie, starting up, " there were * Gross und Klein 
und Dick und Dunn;^ the catalogue would rival 
Leporello's list of Don Juan's mistresses: why, 
their name was Legion ! " 

" Well then to select one; I think you cannot do 
better than head the list with Lady Clara Vamley: 
I assure you she is one 

Whose worth 
Stands challenger on mount of all the age 
For her perfections.'' 

" Nay," replied Archie mock-heroically, half in, 
half out of the French window, *' I bar personali- 
ties; but, if you take the Shakesperian line, I reply. 

It were all one 
That I should love some bright particular star 
And think to wed it, — she^s so fax above me ! 

** Come Wentworth, * To horse, to horse ! ' — 
this is more than my poor picked brains are equal to 
to-day." 
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The two young men crossed the terrace towards 
the stables, and were soon afterwards seen riding 
across the park. 

Captain Graeme and Mrs. Sherwood separated, the 
one to write to his wife with details of Archie's 
success, and the golden opinions he had won, not 
forgetting to speak of the bright eyes that had 
smiled upon him, and his apparent enjoyment of his 
honours; the other to cogitate her future plans, and 
re-consider all the arrangements she had been mak- 
ing as to her residence on leaving Battesden. One 
thing she had become more and more anxious for, 
viz. that Minnie Gray and Lily should spend some 
weeks with her during the London season, should 
she finally resolve on taking the house she had 
spoken of. Archie would gladly have had her 
occupy the one in Berkeley Square ; but she felt that 
it would be very preferable to have a house of her own, 
where she could arrange the establishment accord- 
ing to her own wishes; and, besides, she thought, 
" there is no knowing how soon a wife might step in 
and once more break up all my comfort." She com- 
municated her plans to Captain Graeme, who coin- 
cided in them, and was quite willing that the 
two girls should accept her invitation, which he 
looked upon as an excellent mode of giving them 
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the advantages of London society without any 
trouble to himself. 

Meanwhile the two friends continued their ride, 
avoiding the town of Millworth, but calling at some 
of the houses in the outskirts. Archie had no wish to 
have a richauffi of the cry of the preceding day, 
" Graeme (or, as it was pronounced, Graham) for 
ever ! " served up by the more infantine members of 
the constituency; so they went on through the lanes 
engaged in such desidtory conversation as circum- 
stances gave rise to, till at last it was discovered that 
the instinct of their horses had led them to the 
entrance-gates of Worthley Abbey. 

They found the family with some other friends at 
the limcheon table, and soon fell into the easy home- 
like feelings which that most sociable of meals pro- 
duces. 

After luncheon the party lounged into the con- 
servatories and beautiftd gardens which adjoined the 
house : Lady Clara was in her most agreeable mood : 
she was plainly very well pleased with the assiduity, 
or appearance of it, which had brought the new 
Member to call there to-day. She complimented 
him on his success, and made many flattering allu- 
sions to his speech : then she spoke of the beauty of 
Battesden, and consulted him upon the arrange- 
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ment of her own conservatories; and, when other 
subjects were under discussion, it was to Archie that 
Lady Clara always appealed for his opinion on the 
matter: she questioned him much about his travels, 
and seemed anxious to discover what were his tastes 
and occupations. Wentworth looked on with 
amusement, for it appeared plain to him that her 
Ladyship would be quite willing that Archie should 
inscribe his name on the roll of her admirers. But 
though Archie paid every attention that politeness 
required, and was ready with all the little soins that 
gallantry demanded, there was a something scarcely 
to be defined in his manner which prevented the 
most wilftdly blind from supposing him ready to 
fell into the character of a lover. 

There were nimiberless delicate little flatteries 
heaped upon him, and when, after an hour of lively 
chatting, Archie and Wentworth took leave, Lady 
Clara expressed a hope that they would find their 
way to the Abbey again before long, adding that she 
should have accompanied her father in his visit to 
Battesden, and taken the opportunity of calling on 
Mrs. Sherwood, but that, aware the call was only a 
matter, of ceremony upon the new proprietor, she 
had feared she shoidd be considered an intruder. 

Archie begged that her Ladyship would never 
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again suffer such an impossible supposition to inter- 
fere with so agreeable a scheme, and an early day 
was fixed for the Duke and Lady Clara to ride over 
and lunch at Battesden, and make Mrs. Sherwood 
a visit. 



CHAPTER XL. 

Then gently scan your brother man. 

Still gentler, sister woman; 
Tho' they may gang a kenoin' wrang, 

To step aside is human. 
One point must still be greatly dark, 

The moving why they do it ; 
And just as lamely can ye mark, 

How &r perhaps they rue it. 

Who made the heart, ^tb He alone, 

Decidedly can try us. 
He knows each chord — its various tone, 

£ach spring — its various bias: 
Then at the balance let*s be mute, 

We never can adjust it; 
What's done we partly may compute. 

But know not what^s resisted. 

Burns. 

Meanwhile at Boortree Glen the autumnal sun 
looked down upon a far different scene to the 
gaieties of Battesden. Lady Gordon still lived, if 
such an apparently apathetic existence could be 
called life. Her system had never perfectly rallied 
from the severe shock she had received at Baden, 
coming as it did upon a frame much weakened by 
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previous suffering and sorrow. Ever since her return, 
die had remained in the same state of insensibility 
into which she had fallen immediately after the 
horrible catastrophe. She was generally quite pas- 
sive, submitting to whatever her attendants sug- 
gested. By the directions of the Edinburgh physi- 
cian, much of her time was spent in the open air; 
whenever the weather would permit she was placed 
in a wheel chair, and either moved about or stationed 
in some shady or sunny nook, according to the 
state of the atmosphere; but she expressed no inte- 
rest; she did not even inquire where she was living; 
the beauty of the scenery elicited no remark, and 
almost the only sign of consciousness she gave, was 
an occasional burst of tears. Sometimes her attend- 
ant read to her, but could not discover whether 
she gave any heed to the words. Mr. Baird, the 
clergyman, was constant in his daily visits, talking 
quietly to her, and endeavouring to win her confi- 
dence : sometimes she would look earnestly into his 
face, as if desirous to speak, and then either turn 
away with a shake of the head or burst into tears. 
The physician watched her narrowly, and tried all 
means to rouse her firom this apathy, but without 
success. 

At stated periods Leslie visited Boortree Glen; 
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he always passed one night there and remained till 
late in the following day, and during these visits he 
was carefid to keep out of her sight, and even 
to prevent the sound of his voice or his step 
reaching her ears, yet by some inexplicable sjnoa- 
pathy she seemed always to be aware of his pre- 
sence: it was the only thing that produced any 
decided effect upon her, and on these occasions her 
consciousness was chiefly shown in the most abject 
terror. She would start, and look hurriedly to the 
door when it opened, endeavouring to cover 
her fece with the shawls that were heaped over 
her on the sofa. If her attendant was near, she 
would clutch her arm, drawing her so as to 
interpose between herself and the person entering. 
It was at these times only that she lost her usual 
passiveness, and resisted vehemently being either 
taken into the grounds or even beyond the precincts 
of her own apartments. Sometimes her repugnance 
was so strongly expressed, that it was thought ad- 
visable to yield to her; but, if they did succeed in 
getting her outj she would sit looking anxiously 
but furtively about her, her fiice completely hidden 
by a thick veiL On hearing what effect these efforts 
produced, the physician forbade their being continued. 
Sometimes it was suggested that the experiment of 
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bringing Leslie suddenly into her presence might be 
tried, but the physician considered it much too dan- 
gerous ; and, for Leslie himself, his aversion to such a 
plan was unconquerable. 

When she had been at Boortree Glen about a 
month, an event occurred to which all had been 
looking forward in anticipation of the effect it might 
produce. A little girl was bom ; and for a moment 
it was hoped that this might be the means of 
arousing the mother from her melancholy state. A 
ray of pleasure did indeed play over her fiice as she 
heard the first wail of her infant; but it subrided 
immediately, and was succeeded by a more than usu- 
ally violent burst of weeping. Gordon was in the 
house at the time — he remained there for some 
days; and, though she showed some degree of alarm 
when the medical man or any one else approached 
her bed, she appeared to have less than her former 
keen consciousness of his vicinity. Her attendants 
thought they could perceive a shade of improvement : 
she took pleasure in fondling her child; though, 
while doing so, she often shed such bitter tears, that 
it was sometimes thought necessary to take it from 
her. She even spoke to it in words of endearment. 
Gradually, however, another horror dawned upon 
the attendants; they became aware that the child 
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was an idiot ! It was evident in the meaningless 
eye, in the careworn, old fece, in the absence of 
smiles, and want of instinct to grasp the finger 
that was placed in its little hand. The &ct was 
carefiiUy concealed firom the mother; and, for a 
time, she remained in happy ignorance of it. 

To Leslie it was a great relief that the child was 
a girl; still more so when she was found to be 
mindless. She was, however, healthy, and seemed 
likely to live; but the health of Lady Gordon did 
not rally. There was no real complaint, but a 
gradual sinking of all the powers of life. It was on 
the first day of her being moved into an adjoining 
room that she discovered the misfortune of her child. 
She had been much overcome; perhaps memory 
suggested a former occasion, when she had been 
lifted in a tender husband's arms into her dressing- 
room at Duncairn. No sooner was she placed upon 
the couch, than she gave way to an uncontrollable 
passion of tears, which could not be checked; cor- 
dials, soothing, scolding, all in turn were tried, and 
all failed; at last her maid brought the infant and 
laid it in her laj). For a moment she looked at it, 
and her tears ceased; weakness overpowered her, 
and she slept; after some little time she awoke, and 
began as usual to caress and talk to her baby. It 
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was the first time she had seen it, except* in the 
darkened bedroom ; she looked into its eyes, and a 
hoiror came over her countenance ; she turned with 
a look of anxious inquiry to the nurse: " What is 
this?" she asked. The silence explained alL " It 
is just," she said, " the sin of the parents is visited 
on the child." 

From that time her health sank more and more. 
Mr. Baird continued his visits, and she seemed to 
take more heed to what he said, though she still 
often shook her head and turned away in tears. 
He spoke to her of baptizing the child, and she 
caught eagerly at the idea : it was settled that it 
should be taken to the church the next day. 

" While I am alone," she said hurriedly, 

^* before " 

They spoke of the name, and suggested that it 
should be called after herself " Ko, no," she said, 
shaking her head, ** not my name." Then, after a 
minute of silence, '* Name her Lilias. — Oh," she 
went on, with a burst of weeping, ** I must bribe 
him to love my child ! but he will at least love the 
name." 

She said no more: the child was named Lilias. 
When they brought it home again, and laid it in 
her lap, she shed many tears over it, and mur- 
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xnuredy *'My poor litde scathed Lily, God lias 
stricken thee, but He has at least placed thee in 
safety." 

Daily she became more and more feeble: it was 
clear that she could never rally, and Sir Leslie was 
written to and apprised of her condition. He was 
soon at Boortree Glen. It was the middle of Sep- 
tember, and the evenings were chilly, and begin- 
ning to lengthen materially. It was late, and her 
maid had drawn the curtains in Lady Gordon's 
dressing-room; the lamp was lighted, and a bright 
fire shed a cheerfiil glow over the comfortable apart- 
ment. Lady Gordon lay on the sofa : her eyes were 
closed, though she was not sleeping, and the baby, 
which rfie would scarcely suffer out of her sight, 
was on her lap; everything about the house was 
stiU. 

Suddenly she opened her eyes: "He is come!" 
she exclaimed, grasping the hand of her maid; 
** you have sent for him: this is not his usual time 
for coming : he knows I am dying !" and a sharp 
cry burst from her. 

Her maid tried to comfort her, to assure her that 
immediate danger was not apprehended. 

" It is not that," she said, shaking her head, " I 
have long known that I must die soon — Oh, that I 
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had never been bom ! I know that I shall not 
die at once — I have yet something to do — Oh, I 
must see him — I must commit my little Lily to 
him: I must bespeak his compassion for her. No 
one else will pity her: none else will love her: 
none else cared for her poor mother but he; and 
he was only too good to her I" 

She sank back exhausted. Dr. Melvil, who lat- 
terly generally slept there, was summoned i he ad- 
ministered a soothing draught, and ordered her to 
bed; but she insisted so vehemently on seeing Mr. 
Baird that at last her request was complied with, 
and he was sent for. He remained long with her, 
and left her composed and willing to obey the phy- 
sician's directions; and morphine and exhaustion 
soon produced deep sleep. 

Meantime Leslie awaited Mr. Baird in the dining- 
room, and learned from him particulars of her state 
of mind, and of all that had taken place during his 
last absence. " Dr. Melvil says she cannot survive 
many days," he added, " perhaps not many hours, 
but her urgent wish is to see you. Sir Leslie; till 
she has done so she says it is impossible to compose 
her mind, — Do you think you can grant her 
wish?" 

*' God help me !" he said, his fece hidden in his 
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hands, " I may not refuse her; but it will be a fear- 
fid trial for both," 

The artificial repose of the night had given com- 
posure to the nerves of Lady Gordon next morning, 
and by mid-day she was placed as usual on the sofa 
in the dressing-room, enveloped in shawls. All her 
attendants had lefl her and she remained alone. 
Presently Leslie entered the room noiselessly; he 
gazed upon her for a few minutes, without advanc- 
ing. Her face was hidden in her thin, pale, trans- 
parent hands; a thousand memories rushed over 
him, as he stood there looking upon those hands, 
which were all that was distinguishable of her. 
A slight movement caused her to look up: she 
uttered a cry and tried to throw herself on to the 
floor; Leslie hastened forward to prevent her, and 
fell on his knees by the side of the couch. Her face 
was once more covered by her hands; he gently 
removed one of them: — " Jane," he said softiy; she 
struggled to release the hand he held, and to hide 
her face in the cushions : he spoke again sofUy : 

** Jane, you are forgiven !" 

*' No ! " she cried wildly, " you know not what 
you say: you can never forgive me; it was not for 
that I asked to see you : — you know not how deeply 
I have injured you! — It was not alone this last 
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fearful step, — ^perhaps that was the least injury I ever 
did you; from the first moment of our meeting I 
have been your curse ; it has recoiled upon myself, and 
now, when you know all, you too will ciyrse me ! " 
and, with a loud cry, she snatched away her hand 
and threw her arms wildly over her head. 

*' Calm yourself Jane," he replied gently, once 
more possessing himself of her hand. " I repeat, 
you are forgiven: through Christ's blood there is 
forgiveness with God for the worst penitent sinner, 
and shall a mortal refuse pardon to a fellow- 
sinner?" 

'* Forgiveness I Ah," she replied, " Mr. Baird has 
told me of forgiveness; and God may forgive, 
because he knows the heart, and the temptations, 
and the weaknefcs, and the repentance ; but you only 
know the sin and its consequences," 

" True, Jane, but, though I do not know all that 
may serve to extenuate your sin, I know that I am 
prone to it like yourself: I feel that there is much 
to be forgiven on both sides; I know that I wronged 
you in the first instance, and in thought have often 
done so since, and I can only say. May God forgive 
you, poor sufferer, as freely and fully as I do ! " 

" Then there is hope for me ; but now listen to my 
confession: — I never loved you, I loved Atm, 
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long before I saw you; but I was vain and ambi- 
tious, and desired wealth : I thought it would make 
me happy: — ^I thought, when surrounded with all 
that could pamper my proud heart, I could be con- 
tent to live without love — ^that I could associate 
with him as before : — ^you piqued me too ; I saw that 
you only cared to amuse yourself with me, and I 
resolved to be revenged for your cold indiflference, 
and to win at least the station which being your 
wife would give me. When we were at Battesden, 

4 

I saw plainly that you loved Lilias Graeme deeply, 
and that she returned your love. Oh, that makes 
your hand tremble; well it may ! I dreaded to lose 
the prize I had resolved to gain; and I poisoned 
her mind against you, and yours against her. It 
had a deeper effect upon her than I meditated: 
the day you left Battesden and for several subse- 
quent days, her life was despaired of." 

Leslie started up suddenly, in spite of his resolu- 
tion to coromand himself, and took several quick 
turns before he could regain his composure. He 
looked to the sofii; Jane had once more covered her 
face with her hands, and the tears were streaming 
through her fingers. He mastered his emotion, and, 
kneeling again at her side, he resumed her hand: 

" I knew you would retract your forgiveness 
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when you liad Heard all/* she said, amid her 
sobs. 

" No, Jane, again I say it: from my heart I for- 
give you : it was not you that I was blaming, it was 
my own blind folly in having doubted one so pure 
and true: but I never knew of her illness." 

" No one did till after you had left the house. — 
Pure and true? — Yes, she was both, and yet I was 
permitted to win, and she to suffer ! Oh, God, how 
mysterious are thy ways ! — ^You learned afterwards 
how I deceived you, by pretending that her sister's 
marriage was hers. I gained my point, and you 
married me: but I was not happy: — I loved — him, 
with a love I never suspected my heart was capable 
of — and in spite of your goodness, I hated you I 
Nay, I believe I hated you the more for what seemed 
to be a continual reproach to me. You know most 
of the rest, and may well be spared the details of 
folly and sin. It was my folly which disappointed 
your hopes of an heir: perhaps you rejoice though 
in that, now that you see me as I am. But I have 
still one more injury to show you," — she uncovered 
the cradle which stood on the other side — "this 
child the law obliges you to adopt, and look at her 
— she is an idiot! — I know your goodness," she 
continued rapidly as she saw him about to speak: 
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" I know you would not make the poor innocent a 
sufferer for my sin ; but I have added another claim 
upon your pity, if not your love — I have had her 
baptized by the name of Lilias." 

He bowed his head upon her hand and said 
calmly: 

" It needed not that claim to my care, Jane; poor 
little helpless innocent ! for God's sake, and for the 
sake of its own misfortune, it should have been 
cared for; have no fears for her, she shall want for 
nothing in this world. But, Jane, I must not suffer 
you to remain ignorant of my wrongs to you: if 
you did not love me, you never had my love : as 
you know, I only trifled with you, but to Lilias 
Graeme I gave the full intensity of my love : and 
though I had reason afterwards, as I believed, to 
doubt her worth, I never could displace her from 
my affections. I married you because I believed 
that I had gained your heart, and trifled too much 
with you, but it was not till I feared Lilias was 
unworthy of my affection; and, though I struggled 
against the love I still felt for her, I never overcame 
it, and much of the sin you have been led into may 
be laid to my charge/' 

" No," she said, " I may not so palliate my own 
guilt: I knew all; I knew, when you married me, 
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not only that you did not love me, but that you 
adored her, and I saw all your after struggles, 
though no one else could have thought you any thing 
but devoted to me; your consideration, your indul- 
gence, your real tenderness was so unremitting; and 
what did I throw all aside for? — " and she shaded 
her face with her other hand. ** But then I did not 
want your love, I only desired your name and 
wealth : I took delight in irritating and vexing you. 
You remember the morning you left Duncaim, be- 
cause some part of my &lsehood had come to light: 
— my first act when you were gone was to send for 
him; and afterwards in town, when you were so 
careftd, so attentive, so gentle, I laughed at the ad- 
vice and warnings you gave, and was only consider- 
ing how best to elude your vigilance ! — Oh, if you 
knew the vileness of this heart, you would loathe 
me ! — Forgiveness from you? — no, never ! " a spasm 
passed over her face, and she lay for a minute 
motionless. Leslie passed his arm under her head, 
and drawing it imto his bosom, he said, 

** We have been mutually wronged and wronging, 
Jane: let us mutually forgive, as we hope to be for- 
given; be this the seal of pardon between us." He 
bent his head and pressed his lips to hers; she threw 
her arms wildly round him : 
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" Oh, Leslie ! this is more than I could have hoped 
for I How often while I have felt and seen your 
tender consideration for such a thing as I am, since 
you took m'e home again, and placed me in all this 
luxury, and saved me from what I must otherwise 
have fallen to — ^how has my heart yearned to tell 
you of my sins and my repentance, and to lie grovel- 
ing at your feet for pardon ! I have known of your 
being near me, but I dreaded to meet you, and 
shrunk from you — oh, with such fear! I have 
compared your conduct with that of my own family, 
to whose want of early care I owe so much of what 
I am; they cast me off and would have let me sink 
to the lowest abyss of sin and misery — truly they 
knew not what they did! — ^But you have been a 
guardian angel to me, body and soul: and oh — to 
die thus in your arms — ^what bliss ! " 

They both remained silent for some minutes: she 
was much exhausted; he pressed her tenderly to his 
bosom : at last she whispered, slowly unclosing her 
eyes, ** God will reward you for your goodness; even 
in this world you will not be unblest." Again she 
closed her eyes, then afteraminute's silence she added : 

" Leslie, do you think Lilias can forgive me? — 
and Minnie? — I was often cruel to her in mere 
wantonness." 
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" Be satisfied, dear Jane, they forgive you, poor 
heart! as I do. But now you are fiitigued; let me 
lay your head on the cushion that you may sleep 
awhile." 

" Not yet, Leslie; I shall soon fall into a long and 
deep sleep; but one thing more as a seal of your 
perfect forgiveness, and of my earnest and true 
repentance, not only for the sufferings I have caused 
you, but for every pang which my wickedness added 
to those of my djdng Saviour, and as a pledge of my 
hopes of pardon through that agony, might we not 
together partake of the Holy Communion?" 

" With all my heart, dear Jane," he answered, 
placing her head on the sofa cushion, and once more 
kissing her pale lips, as he rose to desire that Mr. 
Baird should be summoned. 

An hour elapsed; and then Leslie and the clergy- 
man left the room. Both coimtenances wore a solemn 
expression: Leslie's was wet with tears. They 
parted at the head of the stairs; Leslie turned to- 
wards his own room; the clergyman prepared to 
descend, sajdng as he pressed Sir Leslie's hand : 

" Farewell, my dear Sir Leslie; I am no longer 
wanted here, so I shall return to my home ; but I am 
ready at your command if I can be of use." 

Leslie returned the pressure without speaking. 
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and went on to his own room. A few days after- 
wards lie quitted Boortree Glen, carrying with him 
the remains of Lady Gordon for interment in the 
fiunily burying-place at Ihmcaim. 

With him also went the attendant who had ac- 
companied her from Germany, and the infant, of 
whom she was to have the fixture care, both of 
whom were to be placed in a cottage in the park of 
Duncaim. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

And saying, " Comes he thus, my friend ? 

Is this the end of all my care ? " 

And circle moaning in the air : 
«* Is this the end ? Is this the end ? " 

* 4( * * 

What reed was that on which I leant ? 

Ah, backward Fancy, wherefore wake 

The old bitterness again, and break 
The low beginnings of content ? 

Tennyson. 

And Leslie was free ! — Free to throw himself at the 
feet of Lily, and compensate to her and to himself 
for the months and years of trial and sorrow which 
both had known. • 

But this was not the thought with which he was 
occupied now, in that melancholy journey from Boor- 
tree Glen to Duncaim. His mind was busy with 
the events of the last few months, especially with 
those of the last week. He did not care to look 
forward: the remembrance of that rapid journey he 
had made on a former occasion from London to 
Duncaim, to what he then believed to be the death- 
bed of his wife, and the pictures which had then 

VOL. n. 
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crowded unbidden upon his mind, recurred to him 
now, but in another aspect. The difference be- 
tween his own sin and that of Jane he saw was 
only that of the desire and the act. Had opportu- 
nity then occurred, would he not have fe,llen, and 
the world would only have pitied his wife, while 
it blamed him? Was he less sinfiil because the 
thought had been confined to his own bosom? Had 
he not only added the sin of hypocrisy to the more 
flagrant vice, which lurked in his heart then, and 
even after that time, when he had gone to Glen- 
rowan to meet Minnie, and the sight of Lilias had 
rekindled all his regrets and his evil passions? 
Never had he been so struck with the necessity to 
all of charity in our judgment of others; never 
had the sin of his own heart come so forcibly in all 
its hidcousness before him. 

Oh, what are we, 
Frail creatures as we are, that we should sit 
In judgment, man on man ! and what were we 
If the All-merciful should mete to us 
With the same rigorous measure wherewithal 
Sinner to sinner metes ! 

He was too much humbled to dare to look for- 
ward to happiness, for how had he, of all others, 
deserved it? The very purity and truth of Lilias, 
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had he presumed to think of her then, would have 
awed him back to the contempktion of his own 
Pharisaical and guilty heart. 

But his thoughts did not travel beyond the pre- 
sent; they dwelt upon the poor remains of that 
being, once so gay and bright, whose life had 
been linked with his; on the mercy shown to 
her at last; on the terrible legacy she had left 
him ; and it needed all Minnie's kind and tender 
sympathy to comfort him in his deep dejection. 

Day by day, and little by little, he detailed to 
her all that had passed at Boortree Glen. She was 
not one to ridicule his feelings, or make light of 
the repentance of Lady Gordon; she sympathised 
truly with him; nor did she even suffer one sparkle 
of triumph to escape when she heard how fiiUy 
Jane had vindicated Lily from all falsehood: she 
made no allusions to the feelings or sufferings of 
the latter; she listened to Leslie's bitter self- 
reproaches, and administered the best consolation 
she was able. "Willingly did she undertake the 
superintendence of the unhappy infimt, and not the 
most tender parents could have watched over a 
child more anxiously and carefully than did Minnie 
and Leslie over the little imfortunate of whom they 
had the charge. 

02 
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Autumn passed away, and Christmas came again, 
and cheerfulness and some degree of festivity reigned 
once more at Duncaim ; not like that of former years 
—quite a different spirit now pervaded all than when 
Lady Gordon was the presiding genius. Now there 
were no guests stajdng in the house, but neighbours 
and friends were welcomed, and servants and de- 
pendants all felt that they were invited to *' eat, 
drink, and be merry," not because of *' much goods 
laid up for many years," but because of hope laid 
up for eternity. 

Christmas came to Fairlands too imder a novel 
aspect, for the party who usually assembled around 
the hearth were all dispersed, and, except for the 
servants, the house was empty. Captain and Mrs. 
Grasme and Lily were at Battesden. It was 
Archie's wish that his first Christmas as proprietor 
of the place should be kept there, and his family 
were too well satisfied to feel that he was again 
among them to make any objection to his wish. 
But, though Fairlands was deserted, it was not de- 
solate. Lily had not forgotten the wants and hap- 
piness of those she left behind her, and Minnie had 
sent her ample means to provide for the comfort of 
all, independently of the usual Christmas dole from 
Fairlands House. 
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At Battesden Christmas was greeted with all its 
customary festivities; but even there a spirit predo- 
minated through the whole which to Mrs. Sherwood 
was a thing inexplicable. Outwardly there was 
little difference between the Christmas gaieties now 
and in former years : friends were invited, the te- 
nantry and the poor were feasted, there were sports 
and pleasures for them to join in ; there were the 
usual seasonable amusements for friends of a 
higher grade, which always make time pass plea- 
santly in the country. Hunting, and shooting, 
and coursing, and skating, and walks, and drives, 
and dinners, and music, and dancing, and games 
filled up the mornings and the evenings; some few 
foimd other recreations too, but they were not 
joined in by the mass; and yet over all was diffused 
a spirit, felt, but unseen, which gave a higher and, 
holier tone to the whole, and, without anything 
being obtruded, all knew that the outward festivities 
were but the expressions of a far higher inward 

joy- 
To Lily there were many painfiil associations to 

be overcome in this her first visit to Battesden since 

the time she had met Sir Leslie there; there was 

scarcely a spot that did not in some way carry back 

her thoughts to that month which had passed so 
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speedily, and left such an enduring impression. 
Archie had partially penetrated her secret; Mrs. 
Sherwood's words in their conversation on the 
evening of his arrival had given him the first clue ; 
he had referred to her letters written during that 
visit and since; he had looked back to many expres- 
sions of Leslie's at Baden, and in all he had found 
something which, read by the light of his own 
heart, gave him a clearer insight into his sister's. 
The conduct of Leslie was still impenetrable; but 
he felt convinced firom his knowledge of his cha- 
racter that he must have acted under some strong 
delusion, and was at no loss to imagine its source. 
He kept his discoveries, however, to his own 
breast, and, except by an increased tenderness 
towards Lily, no one would have supposed that he 
had any suspicion of sorrow having touched her. 
But he observed her narrowly, and was continually 
contriving means to divert her firom dwelling upon 
old associations, by giving her new subjects of 
interest. 

One powerfiil means of doing so was afforded by 
the improvements he was planning in the little 
hamlet of labourers' cottages. These had hitherto 
gone on slowly, for there were other and more 
pressing duties which had claimed his attention first, 
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but, as soon as Lily arrived, lie acquainted her with 
all his projects; together they visited the spot, and 
studied plans and devised methods, rectified blun- 
ders, and laughed at their own ignorance and stu- 
pidity, which so often obliged them to retrace their 
steps and reconsider their arrangements, and call in 
the more practical sense of Raby, whose clearer views 
of what was needfiil often disconcerted their more 
picturesque or romantic ideas. All that Minnie had 
told Lilias of Dimcaim, and the projects reduced to 
practice there — all that Minnie had herself done and 
taught Lily to do at Fairlands, were discussed; and, 
while Archie was devising means to draw his young 
sister from painfiil memories, he was continually 
adding to his own store of bitter regrets. 

Whenever he found Lily pensive or unemployed, 
giving way, as he feared, to recollections of the past, 
he was sure to claim her attention directly to help 
him out of some dilemma which had quite baffled 
him, or to walk or ride with him; to visit some 
ferm where he wanted to introduce her to the wife 
or daughters, or else to make a call on some fiimily 
in the neighbourhood. There was one house where 
both brother and sigter were always welcome, and 
where they felt equal pleasure themselves in calling. 
Lady Clara Vamley had taken a great fency to 
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Lily; she had fallen in love with her at first sights 
and was always contriving some plan to decoy 
her over to Worthley Abbey. Soon after Christ- 
mas, Archie and his sister were invited to spend a 
few days at the Abbey, and, when the time was 
expired, Lady Clara begged so hard to be entrusted 
with Lily for a few days longer, that Archie wa» 
obliged to leave her there with a promise that he 
should have her again at the end of the week, if he 
would come and fetch her. And then came the hope 
that Lady Clara would accompany her Mend to Bat- 
tesden, which was gladly accorded; and rumours 
began to circulate in the neighbourhood that Lady 
Clara was to wed its handsome young master ; and Mrs » 
GKcme began to look back upon Minnie, and think 
tliat all that was over; and that after all, though 
she was a dear girl and a nice match for Archie, she 
would rather see him married to the daughter of the 
Duke of Courtown. So Lady Clara was always a 
welcome guest at Battesden, and Mrs. Graeme took 
more interest in floriculture than she was ever 
known to do before, and entered quite into a rival- 
ship of conservatories, trying to make Archie the 
messenger to report new discoveries or gain fresh 
information. He was not very readily pressed into 
this service, and it is to be feared that most of Mrs. 
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Giame's important despatches were sent through 
some of the imder gardeners; but it was certain that 
Lady Clara interested herself wonderfully in all that 
occupied Lily and her brother in Woodford, and in 
their cottage horticultural schemes, and begged to 
be allowed to be on the committee when any more 
important question than ordinary was tmder dis- 
cussion. 

Mrs. Grseme did not fail to write Minnie very 
flaming accounts of all that was going on at Battes- 
den, and indeed most unwittingly Lily's letters 
corroborated all that her mother wished to be in- 
ferred. They were so fiiU of Lady Clara Vamley, 
her beauty, her friendship, her accomplishments, 
the frequent interchange of visits between the two 
families, that with all Minnie's resolution, and the 
consideration that she and Archie were separated 
for ever, and that she had learnt to acquiesce, Lily's 
letters caused her deep pain, and a cloud settled on 
her brow which nothing could effectually dispel. 
Leslie observed it, and, thinking that her health and 
spirits were suffering from too much devotion to 
himself and his pursuits, he advocated strongly her 
acceptance of the invitation which Mrs. Sherwood 
had given her to join Lily and herself in town in 
May. 
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Hitherto Minnie had always combated the plan, 
which was repugnant to her aching heart, and even 
Lily's entreaties that she would not let her go again 
alone into that gay world, of which her first expe- 
rience had been so sad, had not prevailed to overcome 
her strong distaste to encountering the distractions 
of a London season, and tearing up the roots which 
had so firmly planted themselves at Duncaim and 
Fairlands. It was the nearest approach to selfish- 
ness which Minnie had ever exhibited, but, so fer, 
she had been inexorable. Now, however, a change 
seemed to have come over her, and Leslie was 
agreeably surprised one day to hear her recur to 
the plan herself, and gradually enter into it with 
interest. 

*' Yes," said she mentally, " I will go to town 
and judge for myself I will see them together. I 
will observe this Lady Clara, and see if she be really 
worthy of Archie. I will watch his manner to her, 
and ascertain whether he really loves her; if so, and 
she be one likely to make him happy, then I will 
return to Duncaim and Fairlands, with my secret 
buried for ever in my own bosom. I will never 
again suffer myself to be in his loved society, I will 
devote myself to Leslie till he marries again, and 
then my life shall be consecrated to giving others, 
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and especially this poor helpless little Lily, that happi- 
ness which I must never know again ! " And, as the 
dreary blank of long years opened out before her, she 
buried her face in her hands, and burst into bitter 
tears. " But perhaps he does not love her ! " she ex- 
claimed, half aloud, as she suddenly raised her head 
and gazed out over the sea from the cliff on which 
she was resting. Her tears were checked, and a smile 
of triumph broke over her lips. " Perhaps it is all 

a dream, and he does not love her then ! 

but what is that to me? Has he not conquered the 
love he once felt for me? I urged him to do so, and 
he told me he had obeyed my wishes; we are then 
as effectually separated as if Lady Clara were his 
wife, except that now I may look at him, and speak 
to him, and treasure his image in my heart of hearts, 

till it is become a part of my very life. God 

help me ! — Oh, why was I snatched from the waves 
to endure this lingering death? " and, burying her 
face in her hands again, she gave herself up to the 
sad and bitter thoughts which consumed her heart. 



CHAPTER XLIL 

Seid munter, seid gut und, — wenn Ihr konnt, seid witzigl 
Tanzt,8pielt, singt,aber thut alles dieses so, dass es Euch YemUgen 
macht ! — Flechtet mit leichten Handen den Kranz unschuldiger 
Freuden — und dazu reiche ein Jeder anspruchlos seine kleine 
Blume dar ! 

Das VergnQgen der Unterhaltung sei Euch theuer. Lasst das 
Feuer der Ideen unter Euch circuliren) werfet einanderdieFunken 
des Scherzes zu, welche leuchten, aber nicht brennen. 

Ein Brief user Soupebs. 

Months passed on, and April drew to a close; 
and now that Leslie was regaining his former spirits, 
which had been so depressed by the events of the 
last twelvemonth, and entering again with interest 
into his former avocations, he became urgent with 
Minnie to fulfil her engagement to visit Mrs. Sher- 
wood in town. He himself had only made one or 
two visits of a week at a time to London to vote on 
certain questions, and was desirous of avoiding a 
stay there during the gay season as much as was 
consistent with his parliamentary duties. Minnie, 
on the contrary, was now anxious to be there, with 
a desperate eagerness seeking for confirmation 
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of what she most dreaded to be assured of; "like the 
thirsty traveller who knows that the well to which 
he has crept is poisoned, and yet stoops and drinks 
large draughts." It was not, therefore, difficult to 
persuade her to fix the day for their journey; and, 
early in May, Minnie found herself one evening driving 
through the already lighted streeta^of London, from 
the Station to Lowndes Square, where Mrs. Sher- 
wood was living. Leslie took her to the door in 
his own carriage; but, unwilling to run the risk 
of meeting Lily, he only saw her safe within the 
entrance, and then turned away to a solitary meal 
at the Travellers'. It was with the wildest delight 
that Lily ran down the stairs to welcome her dear 
Minnie, as, watching fi:om the window, she saw Sir 
Leslie's carriage drive up; and, though it must be 
owned that, while embracing her friend, her looks 
did stray over her shoulder towards the figure in 
mourning who still remained in the carriage, and a 
shade of something like disappointment overcast her 
sunny brow as she saw the carriage driven off, and 
the street door closed, — her cordial delight in 
pressing Minnie to her heart was in no degree les- 
sened thereby. 

So Minnie was fairly embarked for a London 
season. Though Mrs. Sherwood talked sentimentally 
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now and then, declaring her aversion to return to 
society in her present circumstances, it was yet 
evident that she took as much, if not more, interest 
in its gaieties than the two girls; in compassion to 
whom, she would fain have had it believed, she did 
violence to her feelings by entering at all into the 
vortex. Hitherto, indeed, she had lived secluded; 
for, though she and Lily had come to town in 
March, none of Mrs. Sherwood's own set were there 
at that time; and her attention had been solely en- 
gaged in completing the luxurious and recherche 
arrangement of her new house and establishment, 
and preparing for the part she intended to play 
when her London should fill after Easter. She had 
fully determined to eschew all large parties, either 
at her own house or others; but, wherever there 
was a reunion of a few of the dUe^ Mrs. Sherwood 
would be among them, clad in the becoming half- 
mourning which admits of so much coquetry in its 
arrangement; and it was soon noticed that, although 
there were no more balls or large dinner-parties in 
Lowndes Square such as Berkeley Square had been 
celebrated for, there were firequently select small 
musical soirdes or conversazione where the choicest 
guests were assembled; and occasional little dinners, 
not exceeding eight or ten, where both the viands 
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and arrangements were of the most refined descrip* 
tion. 

And now, having like a skilful general well or- 
ganised her plans beforehand, and assembled her 
forces, Mrs. Sherwood was ready to take her part 
in the campaign — ^moderately, it is true ; but, though 
there might be only two or three nights in the 
week engaged, and seldom more than one amuse- 
ment in the same evening, it seemed like a whirl 
of dissipation to the two girls whose ordinary 
life was so quiet. 

Two such bright stars, indeed, soon attracted 
a crowd of fluttering moths, whose assiduity was 
by no means lessened by finding themselves so 
far removed fi'om the sphere they shone in ; and to 
procure an invitation to one of Mrs. Sherwood's 
small parties, or to that of one of her intimates, soon 
became an object the more sought after as it was 
difficult of attainment. 

Minnie had her horses in town, and Archie 
had not failed to supply Lily also with hers; but 
the two firiends were not often to be met with 
in the fashionable resorts; their rides were generally 
taken in the morning before the world was awake, 
and when only the younger members of the aris- 
tocracy, unacknowledged as yet in the world, were 
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enjoying the freedom of a canter over the park 
with, their attendant grooms. To the two novices 
in London there were also many things that 
claimed their interest, and it was but seldom they 
were to be met with in the morning. 

The Duke of Courtown and Lady Clara had 
been in town about a fortnight when Minnie arrived. 
While alone, Lily had been much with Lady Clara, 
and with Archie had often joined her in her after- 
noon ride. Since Minnie's advent these meetings had 
ceased; Archie had subsided into club dinners 
and parliamentary evenings, and May had nearly 
passed without Lady Clara having seen Lily. 

They met, at last, accidentally, at one of the small 
musical reunions which Mrs. Sherwood affected. 
Lady Clara and her father had been at other parties, 
and it was late when they entered. Minnie had 
just been singing, and was still standing by the 
piano; Lily was sitting alone close by the door; 
Lady Clara seated herself beside her. A buzz of 
general conversation had succeeded to the silence 
which Minnie's full, rich voice, and perfect manage- 
ment of it had imposed ; a crowd of admiring connois- 
seurs concealed her at the moment of Lady Clara's 
entrance ; and, turning to Lily, she paid no atten- 
tion to what was going on at the piano. 
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Presently the knot dispersed, conversation became 
more general, and Lady Clara turned her eyes to 
where Minnie was still standing talking to one or two. 

" Who is that exquisite creature?" she exclaimed 
to Lily, " I have never seen her before. What a 
perfect tint of complexion! What grace! How 
proudly she receives the incense of admiration, as if 
she knew its value, and despised it all ! And what 
a strange sadness on her brow ! How that slight 
mourning becomes her, and how classical her 
coiffure is ! Those rich masses of dark hair drawn 
off her face and gathered in the full knot with those 
pure white camellias ! No dangles down the shoul- 
ders, and odds-and-ends of flowers and ribbons I I 
must have Marie try this on me, I think; and yet I 
don't know that it would suit my style, it is so very 
characteristic. Surely hers must be a noble charac- 
ter — I can fancy her a Roman matron. Who can 
she be, Lilias?"she said, turning to her companion, 
who, in silent amusement, sat listening to, and 
smilmg at, her friend's enthusiasm. 

" Why are you amused, you little witch?" she 
continued, as she noticed Lily's smiles, " are you 
laughing at my entzuckung ? Who is she ? Is she 
English?" 

^' No," answered Lilias. 
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"Italian?" 

"No." 

"Indian?" 

" No, and yes." 

"You little oracle; why are you mystifjring me 
so? Wliat do you know about her? Has she dropped 
from the clouds? " 

Lily felt much disposed to give way to one of her 
own merry laughs, but, subduing the impulse, she 
replied with a smile suited to the precincts of a 
London drawing-room, 

" She was bom in India, and brought up in Scot- 
land, to which coimtry her family belongs: she is 
the only sister of Sir Leslie Gordon, whom you 
know, I believe." 

" The sister of Sir Leslie Gordon ! *' repeated Lady 
Clara. " That man whose life is a romance. 
Picked up at sea, which had swallowed up family 
and fortune — brought home by a miracle to Scot- 
land, where he presently falls into a baronetcy and a 
palace — then comes the blind goddess, and peeping 
surreptitiously imder her bandage, pities his poverty 
and pours a fortune into his lap. Then he marries 
an adventuress, who runs away from him, and after 
a time has the grace to die and leave him free, and 
for whom, they say, he now mourns as if she had 
been a very Lucretia ! " 
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" Shall I introduce you to Miss Gray? '* asked 
Lily, whose complexion and expression had been 
undergoing a variety of changes during this speech. 

" Presently, when she is a little less accahUe with 
all this homage. But see, she is sitting down to the 
piano again, with that disdainfiil, queen-like air, as 
if she was too proud to refuse even the worship she 
despises.'* 

" She is not proud, nevertheless," put in Lily, 
" she is only indifferent." 

" And what is that but pride? But perhaps she 
is only indifferent to general admiration, she only 
le&ses incense that is offered by hearts not conse- 
crated to her service. But tell me, Lily, how long 
have you known her? " 

" How long ! — ^it is difficult to reckon — almost all 
my life. She is as a sister — more than a sister — to 
me. She was brought up by my parents; papa 
saved her life at sea, for she was in the same wreck 
with her brother; but it is only within the last two 
years that her femily could be traced. Brother and 
sister mutually thought each other drowned, so she 
lived with us as an orphan." 

"All your life — a sister to you — " repeated Lady 
Clara slowly, with her eyes fixed upon Minnie, 
whose full, richly-toned voice was again filling the 

p2 
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room, and causing an involuntary liusli throughout 
it. Lady Clara remained long silent; from time to 
time she looked earnestly at Minnie, and then gave 
a glance at the mirror opposite, which reflected her 
own face and figure. There was but a half-satisfied 
expression in her countenance, when aflier a time 
she turned again to Lily and said, 

" And Mr. Graeme, your brother? how has he 
withstood the fascinations of this beautiful piece of 
flotsam and jetsam? Is it his absence that makes 
her so cold to the adulation of the multitude? Does 
he look upon her as ' more than a sister? ' " 

" Archie?" exclaimed Lily with a laugh, "oh! 
he loves her dearly, as she does him, and as we each 
love one another. Nobody could help loving Minnie 
Gray : indeed we have always looked upon her as 
our own sister. There, now she is leaving the 
piano, come and let me introduce you to each other; 
she has only been in town a week. Who is that 
young man watching her with such a deferential air, 
as if she were a being of another world? " 

" That is Lord Venables; the handsomest man 
and the wildest in London. Like all of that sort 
too, he is the most fastidious with regard to women ; 
and declares he has never yet seen the one who 
could satisfy him perfectly, except his own mother 
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(who is indeed a perfect creature), and till he meets 
with her equal he will never marry. I rather sus-» 
pect his gay lordship has burned his wings at last, 
and is meditating matrimony at this very moment/' 

Lilias laid her hand on Minnie's irm as she said, 

" Here is my friend Lady Clara Vamley, Minnie, 
let me introduce you to her." 

Minnie turned quickly roxmd with an air of 
interest, and took the hand which Lady Clara 
proffered frankly. 

" You must not receive me as a stranger, Miss 
Gray," she said, " I have known our mutual little 
friend here too intimately, not to feel something 
more than a formal interest in one who she tells me 
is more than a sister to her." 

Each looked at the other with earnestness, and 
the trio soon fell into conversation, which was only 
interrupted by Mrs. Sherwood's leaving the party. 
But to Minnie the introduction had been an event. 
This then was the Lady Clara of whom she had 
heard so much — Archie's Lady Clara. How she 
had studied her during those few minutes of light 
conversation while they sat together. How she had 
tried to judge by her countenance, by her turn of 
thought, whether she were one likely to be loved 
by Archie — ^whether her heart and mind were such 
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^ would be worthy of him. She thought her very 
beautiful, with a refined, aristocratic style of beauty, 
that was very captivating : she had never considered 
whether any beauty in herself might have influenced 
Archie in his IdVe for her. It had sprung up so imper- 
ceptibly and naturally between them, growing with 
their growth, and strengthening with their strength, 
that she hardly supposed it had entered into his 
mind to consider whether she were beautifiil or not; 
but now, when she studied Lady Clara's dignified, 
gentle bearing, and her fine, deUcate features, she 
could not but feel that such a one would have great 
power of attraction where she desired to please, and 
that it was just the style of loveliness calculated to 
charm Archie. These thoughts had occupied and 
kept her silent during the drive home; the stopping 
of the carriage roused her fi:om her reverie, and, as 
it ended with a sigh, Lily laughingly asked her if 
that sigh was wafiied to her evident admirer. Lord 
Venables? 

The early rides in the park were continued, and 
now Lady Clara was often of the party. Archie, 
however, never joined them, and she sometimes 
asked Lily playfiiUy what had made her brother 
turn such a hermit of late? 

'' When I first came up," she said " I met him 
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continiially, and he was always in the park ; now 
he seems to have forsworn all society and shut him* 
self up in that great house in Berkeley Square, 
where I hear of nothing but stupid dinners. Papa 
dines there to-day, and I told him he must posi- 
tively insist on his joining our party to Eichmond 
to-morrow. You have never been at Eichmond," 
turning to Minnie, " and I hear you are an artist, 
like my little friend, so you will be charmed with 
the scenery of the park and the river; for myself, 
the party will be quite pleasure enough without the 
scenery, which I know by heart. By-the-bye I 
believe Mr. Graeme is a knight of the brush: well, 
though I am not of the guild, I can appreciate and 
admire, so I shall claim admittance as an honorary 
member." 

"Honorary and honoured, I should think," 
exclaimed Lord Venables, as, overtaking the trio at 
that moment, he had caught Lady Clara's last 
words. 

** Do you expect such a miserable apology for $> 
complimexLt will admit you into the fraternity, my 
Lord?" said Lady Clara. 

" I hardly think. Lady Clara, that you are quali- 
fied to reject or elect," was the reply; " if I mistake 
not, you were only now begging to be yourself 
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admitted on sufferance. I shall apply at the foun- 
tain head— Miss Gray, you reign supreme over 
the arts, will you admit me as an humble votary?" 

"Nay, we admit no supremacy, my Lord," replied 
Minnie, laughing, "ours is a fraternity; we are 
republican in our form of government, like science 
and literature, so you must submit to be elected or 
rejected by a majority." 

" Then I shall hope that my three fair compa- 
nions will not have the cruelty to black-ball so 
devoted an admirer, and will consider myself duly 
elected, and free to join the artist coterie to-morrow." 

" You are very presumptuous, and deserve to be 
black-balled on the spot. Lord Venables," said Lady 
Clara; " but, if you will do us worthy service to-day, 
perhaps we will look over the afitont our dignity 
has received." 

" You have only to name the service. Lady Clara; 
what shall it be? Are you going to throw your 
glove into the lion's cage, and command me to pick 
it up?" 

" Not quite so bad; it is only a biped lion, whose 
roar is not very fierce, that we wish you to encoun- 
ter; we require you to bring Mr. Graeme, who is at 
present a mutinous rebel, to join our party to-mor- 
row." 
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Nay, that is too easy; I have only to whisper 
one magic name, and lo, I bring a captive in chains 
to your feet.'* 

" You are adding boldness to presumption, and I 
shall be obliged to play the Fraiilein Cunigunde in 
real earnest, and send you among the quadruped lions ; 
remember you are not yet elected, and may be 
excluded not only from our guild, but from the 
present company." 

" Now you are too cruel. Lady Clara, but, as upon 
Miss Gray's showing I cannot take a vote of exclu- 
sion from one voice alone, I appeal to her clemency : 
will you protect one who promises to undertake the 
service imposed?" he said with an earnest look at 
Minnie. She laughed and replied, 

** I don't think we can afford to lose our Ritter 
Delorges ; so, Lady Clara, if Lord Venables is willing 
to reclaim your gauntlet from Berkeley Square or 
the Eegent's Park, I think we must ' admit him of 



our crew '." 



" You hear the conditions, my Lord? " said Lady 
Clara. 

" And swear to fulfil these or any others that 
could be enjoined, if they but gain me the reward I 
seek," was the answer, addressed by word to Lady 
Clara, but by look to Minnie. 
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" See that you do so, then," replied the former; 
*' and now let us put our horses into a canter." 

They rode on, but Minnie was annoyed with 
herself for her thoughtless words, which had evi- 
dently given such pleasure to Lord Venables. She 
had been thinking more of herself than of him at 
the time she uttered them, glad to find any means 
of bringing Archie and Lady Clara together in such 
a way as woidd enable her to judge of their relative 
position. The words of Lord Venables had shown 
her only more ftdly the view the world took of the 
matter, which Lady Clara had by no means dis- 
claimed, and in such a party as that of the morrow 
ahe could not SbliI to see things in their true light. 
But now the construction that Lord Venables had 
put upon her foolish words was only too plainly 
shown by his altered manner: it was in vain that 
she retreated into her former dignified and cold 
reserve, the very change seemed to be accepted by 
him as no unfe^vourable symptom, till at last, worried 
and out of humour with herself, she proposed that 
they shoidd return home, reminding Lily that Mrs. 
Sherwood had requested them to return early, that 
they might drive with her. 

Lord Venables still continued to ride with them, 
and as they stopped in Lowndes Square, and Lady 
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Clara was saying a few parting words to Lily about 
the morrow, he offered his hand to assist Minnie in 
dismoxinting, saying, as she placed hers within it, 

" Believe me, dear Miss Gray, I would venture 
more even than did the Eitter Delorges for the sweet 
reward I have had to-day." 

She coloured with vexation, and, hardly knowing 
what answer to make which would sufficiently dis- 
abuse him of the idea of encouragement, she stam- 
mered out, 

*' I am sorry. Lord Venables— I think you mis- 
understood me — I was only carrying on a foolish 
jest/' 

There was no time for more, for Lady Clara 
caUed to him, and springing on his horse again, he 
replied to Minnie only with a bow and a meaning 
smile, and she entered the house, mortified at her 
fclly and want of presence of mind, which had led 
her to answer in a way which, by showing she im- 
derstood his meaning, only added to the encourage- 
ment her former foolish words had given. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

iVtua.— If Heaven had ta*en but one all-precious sense 

It would have humbled , but not crushed me thus ! 

Yes, had it quenchM the quick perceiving eye, 

That sees the sweets of summer when they bloom, 

The stars, kind faces, all things beautiful; 

At least I should have heard him say he loved ! 

Or had it been the ear, that to the soul 

Conveys the natural music of the grove ; 

And language, thought's most sure interpreter ; 

I could have seen him smile and been content ! 

But to lose all at once, in losing that 

Which was the life of all — alas ! — alas ! 

Is more than I can bear ! 

Nina Sforza. — R. J. S. Tbouohton. 

The next morning rose cloudless, and continued so 
till the fashionable world of London opened its eyes 
upon it, somewhere about noon. It was soon after 
that time that the party arranged for Eichmond 
was to set out. The ladies were all in carriages; it 
was only some of the gentlemen who rode ; Lady 
Clara's messengers had done " their spiriting" so 
well, and " gently," that Archie had obeyed her 
summons, and seemed resolved to be in his brightest 
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mood. Arrived at the rendezvous, the party wafi 
(juite large enough to admit of its dividing itself into 
various little groups, thus enabling every one to 
select the amusement most agreeable. Some went 
on the water, some preferred rambling in the park, 
while others, and these chiefly the elders of the 
party, contented themselves with sitting in the 
balcony, or strolling in the gardens of the hotel. 

Lady Clara, Minnie, and Lilias, with several 
others, chose the park ; of course Lord Venables and 
Archie were to be found of the number. They sat 
under the trees, enjoying the delightful sensation of 
country freedom, so peculiarly welcome to the 
denizens of town; for a time it was sufficient plea- 
sure to sit quiet, and allow the balmy breezes to fen 
them, while they abandoned themselves to the en- 
jojrment of all the sweet, rural sounds, and sights, 
and scents which gladdened and refreshed every 
sense. By degrees they broke up into smaller knots, 
some to sketch, some to look on, others to find nooks 
still more picturesque. 

Lord Venables was ever close by the side of 
Minnie; the slight encouragement which her words 
had given him the day before seemed to have raised 
hopes, which not all the studied reserve she threw 
into her manner to-day was sufficient to quell. 
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Archie looked on with anxious eyes and an aching 
heart, hidden under an air of more than usual gaiety : 
but he kept himself aloof from Minnie, and suffered 
himself to be engrossed by Lady Clara. They walked 
on together, but, in proportion as the distance between 
themselves and the larger party increased, his 
manner became distrait and absent. At first his 
companion tried to interest him in subjects they had 
discussed together at Battesden; but he seemed in- 
capable of giving his mind to such topics, and, in 
spite of his utmost efforts, his answers were often so 
maUh^opos, that finding it impossible to fix his 
thoughts or draw him into a connected conversation, 
she gave up the attempt, and tried the effect of 
badinage, and the lighter style of touch-and-go 
ball-room talk. Gradually they wandered &xther 
and farther away, for Archie's object was to keep 
as remote as possible from Minnie, while her endea- 
vour was, by keeping in the midst of the gay group 
around her, to avoid a tete-h-tete with Lord 
Venables. But with her eyes she followed Archie; 
she wished to convince herself of the truth or 
falsehood of what report had told her of himself and 
Lady Clara. She dared not trust herself to speak on 
the subject to Lily, but the great friendship which 
existed between her and Lady Clara made her even 
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moare ready to give credence to the rumour. And 
why not? Was it not all ended between Archie 
and herself? Had he not told her that he had 
fitriven against his passion and conquered it, in so 
&r at least as he had reUnquished the endeavour to 
win her? And was not Lady Clara in station, for- 
tune, person, even mind, (as &r as her acquaintance 
enabled her to determine, and the interest she felt 
had made her keen-sighted,) worthy to become his 
wife? What was this weakness then, which made 
her watch so eagerly, and yet tremble to discover 
confirmation of the gossip? 

She saw them gradually fell away Jfrom the rest 
of the party ; she was not near enough to hear the 
broken conversation or note the distrait manner and 
wandering glances of Archie; indeed, could she have 
observed all this, it would probably have been attri- 
buted to a diiferent cause. 

Meanwhile Lord Venables tried more and more 
to detach Minnie from her companions; he saw the 
admiration of others, and for once confidence in his 
own powers failed him. He was anxious to know 
his fate ; it was now the end of June, in a short time 
London would be breaking up, and he had joined 
• the party that day, resolved on terminating the 
suspense of the last six weeks. He was quite at a 
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loss to account for the timidity wldcli had restrained 
him so long ; he was not naturally doubtful of his 
attractions, and had seen too many snares spread for 
him to make the lesson easy to him. But there was 
something in Minnie's manner which continually 
awed him back ; he felt that the mere advantages of 
rank and fortune were not what would dazzle her, 
that something more was wanted to win that heart. 
He looked into himself, and tried to gain courage 
from an enumeration of his good qualities. He was 
at the head of fashion, of high rank, and ample 
fortune ; considered the handsomest man in London ; 
a " capital fellow " with all his companions, and 
courted equally by mamas and daughters: what 
more could Minnie desire? Still his usual self-reli- 
ance forsook him ; he knew something more was 
necessary, but could not tell what : he was positively 
stupid and awkward before her, and despised him- 
self for the diffidence with which one glance of 
those full, deep eyes, suflEiced to inspire him. 

To Minnie herself the day was anything but 
one of enjoyment, and she could not but envy 
the easy abandon with which Lily had given her- 
self up to the pleasure of it. There was something 
in Lily too which puzzled her, and made her half • 
inclined to be angry. Indeed I am afraid that just 
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at this time Minnie did not exMbit herself in the 
most amiable light, for she was ill at ease, and 
many things conspired to give her imeasiness. 
Since the death of Lady Gordon, Lily had 
never by letter or speech alluded to Leslie; she 
had even shunned the subject when Minnie had 
casually adverted to it. She seemed to have lost all 
interest in her brother. Her manner too was 
wholly changed; she was no longer sad or pensive, 
it was rarely, very rarely, that any shadow would 
steal over her; on the contrary, all her old gaiety 
and insoiunance had returned; she was, as in former 
days, the life of every party; even now the musical 
cadence of her joyous laugh was ringing in her 
ears. When in society she was always surrounded 
by admirers vying with each other for her notice; 
she even seemed amused with this, and, though 
there was no shade of coquetry in her manner, or 
the slightest preference shown to any one, she was 
gay and dSbonnaire with all. Yet there had been no 
word between her and Leslie to alter their mutual 
position. Nine months had passed since his wife's 
death, and he had not even taken advantage of the 
many opportunities he might have had to see her. 
It was a conduct she could not understand, and felt 
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flometimee quite angiy with Lily, and jealoiis for 
her bixither. 

At this moment, however, she could not but 
envy her, sitting under a tree with those other 
girls, flin^ng bo carelessly her gay and lively 
xepartees among the group of young men who 
lounged .about the eipot in various attitudes, each 
eager to ingzatiate himself, while to all she showed 
equal indiffesenoe, and took an arch jpleasure in 4So 
aeoeiving theor campliments and attentions as to 
make her companions ^equal sharers of them with 
herself How gladly would Minnie have been able to 
imitate her careless laissez idler! for her own thoughts 
were painfully intent on imagining the subject of 
ijbat tite-bntMe^ apparently so interestixig, Jdi some 
distance before her, that she had hairdly spirit 
e&ough to answer in the requisite tone of raillery 
tlie obvious attentions and implied ^tteries with 
which Lord Yenables persecuted her. Say what 
she would, he was bent upon interpreting her ^ech 
&.vourably to himself, and, if she raised h^ eyes 
with a look of indignation, they encountered such 
a look of pleading tenderness, that she was fain to 
drop them again immediately; and what added to 
her annoyance was, that in the little circle among 
which she sat there seemed a tacit acknowledgment 



ikM d^ beloYLgeS to Lbrd Y^^Mes. She Could 
h%Vt '<«ifed ^A >*<65^a*ioft, ^«vl«cli ^«^s iii<jteas6d 
when the pair she was so itftefrestfed in wa'bcliin^g 
turned into a path where th^ wei<e conoealed &om 
her view. 

Hitherto Lily had been t<>o tiiuch oc<^pied with 
her own amusement and her guerilla warfare to 
heed Mianie'« distress; but vm. raising her eyes to 
a|)peal Ho her <m «0Ktte subject die was ^l oneie 
struck "with the trouble in her coUfiiteiMifiiLoe, a&d, 
stdzrtifig up, abe deol^ed heiiself qtdte weaty <of 
hav^fe^ renftained so long va cxke place when iSbt&te 
wete 60 teMiy beauties to >ex|)lda:e; 4nd, putting het 
arm within MiHAie'4S>' «he mid, 

" Come, Minnie dear, let ^ go on «fid ovettafce 
those truan^ls who ' have irot h$ti the cofinplflisftnce 
to wait upon ifty oaprioes." 

Then after walking a little fiwrther she oiddeaily 
exclaimed, 

" By-Ae-bye, Lord Venables, do you reniembe* 
the discussion we had in the Botanic Gardens oii 
the best method of budding roses ? LeB himsSmcBB^ 
you knol^^ prev«ated our exprnmeHtalising on cfot 
theories there, but this is a &AiioUs opportunity^ 
here are brambles in abundance, and here toe «o^6 
ck<Hce ^^edmaens of the rarest roses in my boui^Het; 

q2 
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we will graft them in tliis wild spot, and the 
present company shall act as umpires; and then we 
can parody Scott's lines : — 

Some traTcUer then will find these flowers 
Blooming amidst neglected bowers, 
And, ignorant of our ability, 
Marvel such roses here should be.^* 

There was a general laugh at her gay sally, 
and Lord Venables could not reftise the challenge 
to show his skill in an art on which he was known 
rather to pique himself. In the mean time, while 
some remained with the rival gardeners, others 
strolled away, and Minnie followed eagerly in the 
track of those on whom her interest was so 
anxiously concentrated. 

Like many another who seeks rashly to obtain 
confirmation of what he dreads, she had soon cause 
to repent bitterly her curiosity. 

Lady Clara and Archie meanwhile had sauntered 
on. For a time there had been attempts at conver- 
sation, without much success, as we have seen, for 
Archie was preoccupied, and both his thoughts and 
eyes would wander away to the party which they 
were leaving. Lady Clara observed him narrowly. 
From the moment she had seen Minnie, the idea 
had fixed itself in her mind that two such people 
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eould never have been domesticated together for so 
many years without something more than a mere 
&atemal affection existing between them. She 
had herself been much associated with Archie since 
he had been at Battesden, and had had many op- 
portunities of estimating the fine qualities of his 
heart and mind. She felt that had he tried to win 
her affections it would not have been in vain, and 
could hardly suppose any one could be insensible to 
the charm of his society; she had often wondered 
at his coldness towards herself; without being vain, 
she was perfectly aware of her own beauty and 
refinement of mind and manner, so likely to be 
attractive to one of Archie's stamp, especially when 
thrown together in the intimate intercourse of a 
country house. She had been accustomed to much 
adulation, and Archie was almost the only one who 
had seemed utterly indifferent to her, except as 
the fiiend of his sister. He seemed to rejoice in 
her society for Lily's sake, and to accept it for 
himself as he would do the companionship of a 
fiiend of his own sex, or a sister, without attempt- 
ing to excite any interest for himself The sight 
and history of Minnie solved the enigma, and firom 
that moment she resolved upon the course she 
would adopt. The reports that were current with 
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l^gard to Archie 9»A herself had reached hei^ own 
^aiB, and she ks^w that he waa mot i^org^it of 
item ; his oareftd, ayoidajEtce- of het society since she 
Q^ifm to towiit ^oyed the feet. She appreciated 
tJbke di^licacy of his motive, and, now that she be- 
]jl^ved she had found the due ta k, she wished to 
ifemove t^e g^ £eom lbetwee& them, so as to avoid 
mj saisundeista^idiQg of their nmtual pof^ib^. 
it W9a^ ^ uliep tbat few pi^haps would haveventared 
Ti^n^ h«it Lady Clara, thoroughly ftminine thouglk 
1^ w^A^ wa» also very staraightforward, and aocus- 
tewed to< judge and act according to her own il»- 
piilaes. She esteemed Archie too much to tet a 
m^X9 f}moiiii.o seperaile him £com her. It was there- 
fore wkh the view of obeeiving hba^ ^sad Minnie 
together thaik she had sa ui^ed his^ joining the 
Siphmond party; and now she f^t^ puzat^-, for, 
thc^h each seemed interested in the oti^ there 
was a HQoitufil avoidance, and' on hi& part ai:^ azaiety 
which she could not quite fathom^ 

She had drawn him away fipom ihe rest purposely, 
aiMi now that they were out of sight, and Archie 
OQttld BO long^ cast imeasy fiirtive looks- at Miimie 
and Lord V^enabfes, the conversation, if* such it 
oould be called, had ceased entirely. Archie walked 
by her side, b»t his Oughts were plainfy^eteewhere, 
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and', as: lie kept switching ihe heads of the flowers 
and brambles in his path malignantly, he looked as 
if he would willingly have exercised his ridiag-cane 
cm other, and nobler, game. 

Thus then' they had walked on in silence for some 
minutes^ Archie striking veh^nently at everything 
that came in hi» way, andi. Lady Clara watching him 
attentively aztd ardktly.. At length she said, 

'' Lord Venables is a great acquisition to such a 
party as iMb), don'tTyou IJxiiiek so, Mr. Grseme?'' 
Ar^e started! as if a wasp had stung hinL: 
" Vrambles ! **' he said; '*-we men are no judgeaof 
what ladies^ admire; to me, he seems simply a cox- 
oooabv" as'he madie a>tenrifi& stroke al the head of;& 
nettle- 
She wrart on maiicioasly: 

**^OhI I tiheught-youwerefii^idBvandyouknair 
wKfat is said of * birds of a feathen' You would not' 
have me suppose you of such a plumage, I. presume 
— that' is) if he be a coxcomb.- But il shall appeal to 
Miss Gray; she ought at least'tate^a good judge." 
*^Miss G*ay would perhaps tdliycwK^ Lady Cla2»^ 
that at- least- one' of us' was=a.coxcoiB]>;" he replied 
bitterly, whije another nettle waS' beheaded at the 
moment: 

" I think you do Miss Gray injustice, she seems 
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to me too sweet a creature to give so harsli a 
character of any one, — of Lord Venables, or of the 
brother of her friend Lilias." 

Archie turned quickly round, and looked sharply 
into her eyes, then, after a moment, he said, 

" She is indeed a sweet creature, and yet that is 
no term for her. She is an angel. Lady Clara, and 
neither Venables nor any other coxcomb of our sex 
is worthy of her." 

Aha ! thought Lady Clara, I am at least right in 
my surmises : it is well I had just prudence enough 
not to fall in love with this hero : — ^then aloud : 

"You are rather severe on your own sex, Mr. 
Graeme, and indeed I doubt if Miss Gray would 
thank you for thus condemning her to perpetual 
celibacy. But, though I may be still disposed to 
consider Lord Venables as an acquisition, it is by no 
means clear to me that Miss Gray views him in the 
same light." 

Archie turned quickly round, as if he gathered 
hope from the words of his companion, and would 
fain have it confirmed. But nobody was in sight, 
and, with a heavy sigh, he resumed his warfare upon 
the nettles. After a few minutes' silence, he said, 

•' You know that the London world has united 
them?" 
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" I know," she replied with a gay laugh, " that 
lie London world is very obliging, and that it has 
also united you and myself, and " 

" I fear I am very unworthy of the great honour 
it does me," interrupted Archie, speaking in a low 
voice, and very slowly, "though it would be a 
happiness any one might be desirous to obtain, 
but " 

" Well, as you give me Miss Gray's authority 
for supposing you a coxcomb, I must agree to the 
unworthiness," she answered, playfully ; "but pardon 
me, I was not going to entrap you into a proposal, 
though I have great regard for you ; so don't make 
one, for fear I should accept it; and I would rather 
not have a husband without a heart," she added, 
smiling archly. " The corollary I was going to 
deduce from my argimient was this, that, knowing 
the world's fellibility in one instance, I am not 
disposed to put &ith in it in another. The world 
has not asked our consent, but it need not separate 
us, and though we entertain, mutually I hope, great 
regard and esteem, we imderstand each other too 
well to think of anything more. Why should it 
not be equally premature in Miss Gray's case? " 

He took her hand and raised it to his lips, as he 
answered, 
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^ I h<^ erer to retaiik:a legud and esteem whicli 
I priae so hi^ily, and reifcuni so fiiUj; but fiar youxr 
deduction, dear Lady Clara, it can nuitter but little: 
to me in the case you allude to, whether the world 
lie right or wrong." 

She looked earnestly at himy and thenr walked 
on in silence for a^few minutes; at last, she said^. 
timidly, 

" I have no right to pry into your seeret, tiiough 
L must say that you carry it rather too legibly 
written in your &<ce to deserve that name^. Qf 
course I. am quite ignorant of Miss- Gn^y'se ftelingsr 
I. can only say I think her— i-^.v^y mu«k.like wfaato 
jp\x call her, and deaerying of/ the deqpsstT love." 
He took, her hand again, and was agiun about to* 
lytise it to Im Upa^ but play&Uy withdnmi^ it, 
shesftidy. 

'^Nay, Mr. Grseme, you muttinot make lore td 
hen by proxy, twas* about to say; do not give- wagfi 
t^needlesB feaxs oT-jenlou^; myrown ideai is^ tbst: 
ahecamea^^ome.hidd^i annourin herhoait^ which 
makes her proof gainst the attiactioi» of all who 
^UToujad hoT; here, fort I have noticed the ha]^hl7<^ 
— ^no, that's not the word—4he dignified eoldness 
TiDth wUch she repels all advances.'" 

" Even those of Venables? " he asked, bitterly. 



''Ev^ ikom^ but heiftttb^ spoiled p^t of society ^ 
9ie^ is liiot easily daunW, so bie i» more perliaflhoioitfi 
ihfta olib^3^ askd leally be lias ao^Doiudfk to reecMoomend 
hm.^ tbat I tbikk it must be ». preoeeupied heart 
nflacb wottld be so ioden^ible to bi» assiduitiei^." 

" I wish you ©oidd veadfy yoox sunnises^ dear 
lta4y ClaAfftk! " W replied, witfc ab»oet a groan. 

'' I have only my owi^* obgencation to guide no*.'' 
she said, '' so I can say no more, linleed I have 

ajjceadiy; ^M. ^^ mo^ perk^,. and haye^ been 
t:^¥$hiQg on) gBoii^d wher^ I had nich bin^ess to oet 
3»y foot, 5ttt yoift wiU for^voB^, Mr. Gimm;: loy 
djiq>o^tioxi ia £ia^. i»»d, whefi^ a di^u% qoine» ift 
nay way> I Hke: to look it atoigl^t in ik» &09« I 
ftared the Iboljub gossip was ^iu^bg a jji^ im our 
iiateroourse, which u^ ih» (X^wtipr wa» 90 firee fi^^ 
aftythi^g o| the kiiod,^ acid I y^Af^ jou to i»fim 
iimi' I HAdevstood you,.aad Yf9&vt»»fWi^iQ the oilXj 
gossif of the ii;iunitiated. I thank yo« H^ tift^ 
dielica^y wiiich haa inade» yo^ seek to ^ibnce iHm 
v^miQv^ oHv mj accoiiiit ^ wh^ y^ laeet again, m die 
ew»tiy> I hope ow itttiisiaey will h^ r^ewed,, a^ 
we at least understand each other j 90 now ¥r^ wiB 
return to our party," she said, stopping and extend- 
ing to him her hand, *' and I yet hope to see you 
win a prize which an emperor might covet." 
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" I may be permitted now," lie said with a smile, 
as taking the offered hand he pressed his lips upon 
it. " Dear Lady Clara, I thank you heartily for your 
noble frankness, and am truly gratefiil for your con- 
fidence in me and the friendship with which you 
honour me. As for the rest, though I have reason to 
fear you are mistaken in your ideas, you have at 
least given me a ray of hope which will somewhat 
lighten my heart." 

Little did either of them suppose that during these 
last few sentences Minnie's eyes had been fixed 
upon them ! She was a little in advance of her com- 
panions, and had come in sight of the pair just as 
Lady Clara turned and gave her hand to Archie. 
— For a moment she stood spell-bound, a sickness 
came over her, and she leaned against a tree for 
support; then recovering herself with an effort, she 
turned,^ and murmuring something about fatigue, and 
inability to go fiirther, she proposed returning to the 
hotel. Her looks indeed confirmed her plea of 
weariness, and, as it was now near the dinner-hour, 
the whole party returned to join those who were 
waiting for them. 



CHAPTEE XLIV. 

Sotief 
Herabgesturzt von alien meinen Himmeln ! 

O das ist sohrecklioh. 

* m * * * • 

Liebe 
Eennt der allein, der ohne Hoffiiung liebt. 

Schiller. 

It was with difficulty that Minnie contrived to 
support herself back to the hotel, where, on her 
arrival, her wan and haggard look quite alarmed Mrs. 
Sherwood. She wished to prevail on her to rest in 
another room, instead of joining the dinner party, 
hut to this Minnie would by no means consent, so, 
after administering wine and restoratives, and mak- 
ing her sit quietly in the balcony till the party had 
re-assembled, she succeeded in restoring her suffi- 
ciently to take her place at the table, " Though in- 
deed, my dear," she said " you tremble all over now, 
and your cheeks are burning, and your hands as cold 
as ice." 

By little and little the various groups once more 
imited, and the dinner commenced. Lady Clara 
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and Archie were among the last to enter, and they 
sat together at the bottom of the table; Minnie was 
too far from them to hear their conversation, which 
was not however confined exclusively to each other, 
but she could see a radiance on Archie's face, which 
had long been absent from it, and, though he glanced 
frequently at her varying complexion, he never met 
her eyes. By the time dinner Vas over Minnie felt 
so unwell, that she was glad to accept the offer of a 
seat back to town in the carriage of an old lady who, 
fearing the evening dews, was returning early. 
The arrangement was made quietly while tiie others 
were busily ^engaged in organij&ing boati^g-^rtiea^ 
and neither Lily nor Archie tv^re aware -of it tiU 
their return. 

The next monning Minnie Woke feverish and ifl; 
she remained in bed, and it was thought ishe had 
tak^ai a severe cold. The month of J%me w<as ov^^ 
and £unilies weare beginaid^g to as^Nmge their ocm*- 
ti&ental <or sea-side excursions, and dittly leax^iHg 
town. The Duke of Ooiaix)wn and Lady Clara w^re 
going to Italy ^ they were to set o\it in a day or 
two, and the latter ^called to take leave of her frietfids 
in Lowndes Square. Minnie was not well eiKmgk 
to see her, but bade Lily assure her of het eaiHest 
wishes for her happiness. The tnessage rath^ per- 
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ipkacedker ladyship, but, not being ftware of wh&t 
Jdinnie had^een in Kiakmond Paik, shcthotight it 
alluded 4)0 lier jomaiey. Lord Venables conthiiied 
constaxit in Jiis oaUs of inquiiy , but Minnie was ^ifll 
too ill to come downstairs. In a week's time howev^er 
sbe was able to do flo, but stiU refused 1k) see aay 
visitors. Lord Venables{)leaded eagerly for wi inter- 
view, and at last Mrs. Sherwooid despairing of beittg 
able to ^^vercome .Minnie's resolution not<k) see Mm, 
'Coatsived that a meetmg ^ould occur by accident. 

Mrs. Sherwood and Lily were gone for their aft^ 
noon ddive^ and Minnie ^coiicluding herself £*6e :&oili 
■intexT^ption remained in the drawing*4K)Om^ in 1^ 
^eaa tkne Mrs. Sherwood iiad uppoiarted Lord 
Yenables to oaU, and left •(^ders that he should be 
shown upstairs at onoe. 

Totally unconsoious of the ^h^ne which liad been 
laid, Minnie listened to the knock without uneas- 
iness, £seling«ure thai, how Lady Clara was gone, no 
other visitors would be admitted during Mrs. Sher- 
wood's absence. She sat in -a listless attitude; kdh: 
hand supporting her head, and a book^ ia wtidi 
she was not reading, opeii oa Ae table before her. 
Her complexion had lost its usual pearly tint, and 
was deadly white, while the long lashes which 
drooped over her cheek gave a deep shade to it. 
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A moment after the knock, the drawing-room door 
opened, and looking up, supposing it must be Lily 
and her aunt returned, her eyes rested on Lord 
Venables. For a moment her fece flushed violently, 
and then the colour fixed in a burning spot on each 
cheek, leaving the rest deadly pale. 

" There must be a mistake," she said, " Mrs. 
Sherwood is not at home." 

" Pardon me. Miss Gray," said he advancing 'to 
where she sat, " I was aware of Mrs. Sherwood's 
absence, and am here by her permission. I have 
been so anxious during your illness — and fear I may 
in some degree have been the cause, by inducing 
you to walk too far that day at Eichmond — I 
assure you I have been quite imequal to society 
since, and have known no peace, — and now your 
looks tell me that indeed there has been cause 
for uneasiness." 

Minnie had drawn up her stately neck, and put 
on her coldest manner, while Lord Venables bad 
hastily strung together the above sentences. When 
he ceased she said, 

"I am very grateftd for your kind interest. 
Lord Venables, and regret that you should have 
suffered uneasiness or self-blame on my account. 
My illness had nothing to do with the walk that 
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day, it was in consequence of a sliock I received, 
quite distinct from those I was with. I am better 
now, and hope, in the course of a few days, to return 
•to Scotland, which will quite restore me." 

*' Your words give me both pleasure and pain, 
Miss Gray," he said, as he seated himself near her 
at the table. " I would fain — ^' then, suddenly 
rising, he placed himself opposite to her, lean- 
ing upon the chimney-piece, and went on in an 
altered tone : 

" Miss Gray, it is useless to trifle with words 
thus, — I love you with my whole heart. I have 
long wish«d to tell you so, though I think you 
must be aware of my feelings. I fully intended 
that day to tell you how deeply I adored you, to 
pray your compassion, and beg you to accept the 
heart which is so wholly yours. Your coldness 
awed me back — I dared not risk my happiness. 
I have no hope now," he continued rapidly, as, 
without speaking, she raised her hand as if to im- 
plore him to stop. " Once some words of yours, 
that I treasured deeply in my heart, led me to think 
I might hope; it was but a momentary glimpse of 
happiness ; and now — but oh. Miss Gray, pause 
a moment before you destroy all hope. I dare not 
think myself in any way worthy of the treasure I 

VOL. IL B, 
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plead for;^ but tUnk what it must be to dei^air, and 
pauBe before yoa doom me to it !** 

He had adyanoed a step or two, his hands clawed 
and extended towards h^. She was nerving her- 
aelf, in her weakness trying to obtain sufficient self- 
command to enable her to Tepij* Her silence gave 
him hope, — he dropped on one knee, and ^o&dea* 
Toured to take her hand; she disengaged it gently, 
and opened her lips to speaks weakness over- 
powered her; and, dropping her head on the open 
book before her, she btrrst into tears. 

" Forgive me, dearest Miss Oray, I am distaressittg 
you too much; but, if you knew the blank of des- 
pair 

She raised her head and said: 

** lUness has weakened me, my Lord; pray forgive 
me. I would not keep you in suspense; for, in- 
deed, I can understand the bitterness of which you 
speak. Earnestly do I regret having uttered one 
word which may have given you a false hope. It 
was unintentional, for I would not willingly give 
pain; but I cannot " 

" No hope ! " he exclaimed, ** Oh ! Miss Gray, 
think, think ! Could you not with time feel dif- 
ferently? I would wait any time — I would try 
and become anything you wished — I know I am 
not good enough for you ^^ 
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" Ok, hudi ! " she said gently; " you do, indeed, 
^eve me. I Bhall always be grateful for tlie pre- 
ference you have diown. Bdieve me, it is no fiuilt 
of youTQ that I cannot return your love. You 
deserve to see the secret of my heart — I, too, love, 
and despair ! " 

She dropped lier fiice, hidden in her hands, 
again on the book; but, though her coimtenanoe 
yns concealed, a crunscm flush had spread even over 
her neds:; and the working of the veins and muscles 
toid what the effort she had just made had cost hec 
There was silence for a few minutes; then Lord 
Yenables spoke in a low, subdued tone: 

^' I grieve to have thus distressed you, my dear 
MiSB Gray; and feel deeply the effort you have now 
made for my sake — I hate myself for having 
•forced you to it; but 3rou will believe that your 
cecret is as sa& in my bosom as your own. I will 
try and moderate my deep love into the measure of 
esteem which you may accept; and trust that I 
may, in time, be blest with your Mendship; it shall 
be the study of my life to deserve it." 

Minnie reached out her hand without raising her 
head; he took it in both his own, and pressed it re- 
verentially to his lips. She did not withdraw it 
while she said, ^ 

b2 
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*' I shall ever regard you with esteem, my Lord; 
and if hereafter you meet with one who will return 
your love, as assuredly you will, I hope we may 
always continue friends." 

She raised her face, which, with the excep- 
tion of the glowing spot on either cheek, was pale 
as marble. He looked wistfully into her deep 
eyes — 

*' Farewell, angel of brightness ! " he said, ** for- 
give me for all that I must have made you suffer ; 
and may your happiness one day be as great as my 
own despair now is deep ! " 

She laid her other hand in his without speaking. 
He pressed them to his brow — to his lips : a tear 
fell upon them; then, rising suddenly, he darted 
from the room, and out of the house. 

Minnie remained for a time motionless, conscious 
only of that dull aching of the heart which follows 
painful excitement. Then she rose slowly, and 
dragged herself to her own room. When Mrs. 
Sherwood returned. Slater met her with the intelli- 
gence that her mistress had had a succession of 
fainting fits, and that with Cecile's help they had 
laid her in bed. Before night she was raving in 
the delirium of fever. 

Poor Lily was in deep distress; and was earnestly 
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grieved when her aunt confessed that the visit of 
Lord Venables had been by her connivance. 

" I could not refuse his pleadings, dear Lily; the 
poor man was distractedly in love, and had no 
means of speaking to her. I thought Minnie's re- 
tirement was all false modesty, for it was natural to 
suppose that, heiress as she is, a proposal from a 
man for whom all the girls in London are sighing, 
would be acceptable. But you north-country 
people pass me entirely — you have notions which I 
cannot understand. He is the only man that Min- 
nie has given a shadow of encouragement to. He 
is in every respect unexceptionable ; he has evidently 
no rival; and, when I think I have placed a 
coronet on her head, and given her a model hus- 
band — hey presto ! the scene changes, and I find 
the coronet flimg to the other end of the world, and 
Miss Minnie raving." 

" Poor dear Minnie! she has been so ill, aimt; 
and was by no means recovered this morning, even 
when I told her that Archie was down stairs, and 
had called to know how she was before he started 
for Paris; she turned as pale as marble, and I 
thought she would have fainted. She was too 
weak to bear the slightest excitement, and what 
must she have imdergone this afternoon?" 



*^ WdL litf * dw» deiicste joiag Ia£» dcM.^ 
sah me; aow irliai aiie is ireU enoo^if tbe aooBcc 
ife gets bttd^ to Seadand the bensx. I afasJlgo 
to the an-^de tbis amnnrn^ and if joa Eke to come 
ividi me joa mmj; fcr joa seem made of better 
fliHfftbjtt thb fine bdj Mimiie.'' 

^^llumk jOQsniit, boiiriieie MnodegoeBl willgo: 
and I ibmk joa mte Yerj nnjnsi to call bcr a fiaa 
bidf. Tbmk of ail die bas gone tbioug^ of laito 
jeaOy and tbe enagj abe baa showB." 

^ Gone througb indeed I I think sbe baa been ba 
big^ lock ail her fife, and jost have all tmned her 
bead at Faizlanda; but I siqqpoae 70a know beat 
-what joa expect ; and now that she's become an. 
beizess Ae doea not know bow to take aiis enough 
i^Nin hexaelf^ 

^Ob, aant!" exclaimed LiljreproocbfiiUy: them 
added with a proud toss of the head, 

*^ It ia at leaat the first time I ever heard Minnie 
aocnsed of such a thing: her old fidoid at Fairlanda 
would never have had audii an idea, and joa may 
be snre, when die recovers, we will lose no time in 
returning to ihe home where she will be alwajs 
welcome/' and the little ladj left the room reallj 
angry. 

Mrs. Sherwood might indeed have some right to 



Ve imtaited: her great desbe had been to establish 
these tiuree girls weJl, as the wovld undeistands the 
teami^ Alice had entirely &iled, and adopted hei 
ownline. The n««t brillit opportuxdties Ld b«« 
within the grasp of the other two, and both had not 
only ^umed th^n, but encumbered h^ afterwards 
with all the worry and trouble of a long iUness.. It 
was a hard return for all her anxious ckgperomag^ii 
and^ remiembering the words of her late husband^ 
dbe began to think he really was rights and that abe 
kad no talents for the office^ which shefiUly xesdtved 
henoeforward religiously to eschew. 

Meanwhile Lily was Minnie's inde&Jtigable and 
patient nuise; die shared the nighirwatchea witk 
Slatev, but, erv^n when it was not her turn to mi 
xxpy she only lay down in the adjoining room, witk 
the door of cooamunication open. 

Poor Minnie's rayings at first were tanible: Lovd 
Veaabltee aeenied to haunt her ocmtinuatty ; but whak 
ahe lecuned to oft^aest was & sc«ae in Sichinoad 
Park, in which Lady Ckraand Archie weie plaialj 
eonceened. It puzzled Lily extxeBudy. She would 
catch Lily's arm^ and with hear head a^earted would 
look over her shoulder, and E^)eak in a hoarse whi»» 
per, '^ Look at them: what is she saying? — HuskI 
can't you hear? See the joy in his eyes ! — that 
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bright smile — ^hush ! he is speaking. Oh why does 
the sea roar so loudly — what did he say? — Minnie, 
I love you! — deeply — passionately. Ha! he kisses 
her hand — " and throwing her arms wildly up, she 
would break off into unnatural laughter. 

By degrees the truth began to dawn upon Lily 
in these watches. Was it possible? did Minnie and 
Ajchie love each other, and had Lady Clara in any 
way come between them ? She and Clara were such 
friends, yet she had never said one word of Archie 
having spoken of love; and, if he really had spoken 
that day at Eichmond, why was it not made public? 
for she was quite sure there had been no refusal ; 
they were better friends than ever; there was nothing 
constrained. But then she was on the continent, 
and Archie had gone there too the very day 
Minnie was taken so ill. He had seemed so dis- 
tressed at her former comparatively slight illness; 
that was- natural, as well as his wish to see her; 
but why should Minnie have always refused to go 
downstairs when he was there, and why had she 
turned so faint when she heard he was going ta 
Paris? Then those words, " Minnie, I love you ! " 
Were those Archie's, or Lord Venables'? But if 
Archie's, and they really Icfved each other — where 
was the diflSculty? and what had Clara to do with 
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it? And again she came round to the starting-point. 
She had written to Archie the day after Minnie had 
been taken ill, so that the letter would probably be at 
Paris, before himself: she thought, if he really 
loved her, the news of her illness would bring hiTn 
back at once ; if he did not come, she must believe 
the gossip about him and Lady Clara; so she 
waited. 

Meanwhile the violence of Minnie's fever gradually 
pelded to the remedies of the physician and the care 
of her kind nurse ; but the prostration which followed 
was so great that it was hardly thought possible she 
could rally. Lily was careful to conceal from her 
the words she had spoken in her ravings, and 
answered her inquiries by assurances that she had 
talked only a great deal of nonsense, which Lily 
could not imderstand, and could only gather that 
she seemed to have been very unkind to Lord 
Venables. It was long before Minnie could suflEi- 
ciently collect her thoughts, or even had power, to 
make these inquiries. The greatest part of her time 
was spent in a kind of stupor. Sometimes Lily 
would read to her, at her request, and before she had 
read more than a verse or two of the psalm Minnie 
had fallen off again into a deep sleep, like a child 
in the arms of its nurse. 
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Bat it was not deep that brou^t refireskment; 
flfae gained no itieagth^ but sunk daj bj day. The 
j^jsician placed bis finger on ber flutteiiiig €f 
languid pulse, and diook bis bead^ and Lily oould 
calj watcb^ and bope^ and weep, and pray ibai bei 
beloved sister migbt be restored to ber. Skuft tboiiigbl 
nuicbof Leslie ; hebadbeen out of Engkn d since-eajdy 
in May, having accompanied a Mend on a yaekting 
escuision into the Afediterranean, and, tbou^ letters 
ifcre a«it to different places where be was bkdy to 
be, bis movanents were so eccentric and unc^rtaixi, 
tbat bis receiving them was quite ebance^ With 
Fairlands a constant communicaticoi was kept up by 
tekgrapb^ but, aa Mrs. Gbraeme's coming could not 
be of any use, it was thought better that she sb^ould 
not leave home. 

Late aa the fifbh day a cab diove r^idly up to 
the Square, stopped at the entrance by the desire of 
the gentleman within^ who, gettii^ out, sent on iiys 
servant and portmanteaiiL, while he himself raa 
quic^y down the Square to Mrs. Sherwood's boose. 
For an instant be scanned eagerly the outaLde, and 
then g^itly rang the bell. 

^'^Miss Gray lives?" was the hurried question a& 
the door was opened : the affirmative answer relieved 
his worst fear, and, entenng the dining-room^ he said: 
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^ Be SO kind as to ask mj sster to come dows 
toi me J' A very few Twirmte^ elapaed bc&ore Likjr 
ohcs]red the »imiiioii& . 

" Oh, Archie, thank God you are come ! " was 
lilj's ezdamaitioBv ae bursting into teass she flew 
ibAo her bmdier's aarms.^ ^^Poov Minaue has been 
aoffll" 

^Hae beenl but ahe iis better now?" was tbe 
«ager ^psestkiniL 

^ Better, in so finr tikst idh&inbTingvaoeoYer; b«t 
siae; caoa hasdlj be caikod scnobky azid Ikr. Bietk 
thrnlra heir nnkmg &Bt J' 

'* My God ! " exclaimed Archie, iHbkiwy inta a 
seakz then,, after a minute; of siieDce,. ^ But what is 
the caiue^ Lily? she was psetty wdl wjtem I left*" 

** Oh, I think i^ waff in a great meaanBemy aiiiit!a 
&ult; she allowed LordYenaUea to be admitted 
that same aftesooon^ when we were oat: Minnie 
was quite unpcepared for sock a thing, and it d»- 
tEcased her exeeediiigly» We can onlfy gather that 
he made her an offer which she refined,, and Slater 
and die was sd crvereome,thBt, thox^ elie managed 
to get up stairs after he left, she fell j&om cn» 
ftintrng fit to another, tiit she became quite terrified. 
She and Cecilemanaged to get h^ into bed and sent 
far Dr. Brett, but fearful rarings eame on, and for 
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forty-eight hours there was sometimes no managing 
her. That violence has now subsided, and all fever 
is gone, but she sinks daily, even hourly. Nothing 
gives strength." 

Archie sat shading his eyes with his hands : now 
and then the cry of " Oh Minnie, Minnie," burst 
from him, and a heavy sob showed the agony of his 
feelings. Lily stood by his side, her arm thrown 
round his neck, her tears streaming silently over her 
cheeks. She was thinking whether she should tell 
him what Minnie had said. Suddenly Archie 
looked up: *' Lily, I must see her !" he said eagerly. 

Lily hesitated. 

"You cannot refuse me, Lily — I will be calm; 
I promise you to be so — I only want to look once 

more upon her; to see her while she yet ," he 

finished the sentence with a groan. 

*' I hardly know if she would notice you; she lies 
generally in a kind of sleep or stupor; but, if she 
should open her eyes, you must not be seen; it might 
be very hazardous." 

" I will attend to all you tell me, only let me 
look upon her." 

He took off his boots and followed Lily softly 
upstairs: they entered Minnie's room; the curtains 
of the bed were all drawn back, and the windows 
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wide open, as well as the door into Lily's room, to 
admit as much air as could find its way through 
the sultry, dusty atmosphere of London in July. 
Minnie lay with her head turned away firom the 
light — her face as white as the pillow on which it 
rested, and the blue veins clearly visible in her 
closed eyelids. Her dark hair himg partly over her 
&ce, and lay in masses around it; while she was 
so violent it had been impossible to keep her head 
steady enough to remove it; now it was thought of 
little consequence. One thin transparent hand hung 
over the side of the bed. 

Aychie knelt down by the bed, and hid his face in 
the clothes, but the trembling of that manly frame 
revealed the powerfiil passion which was agitating 
his soul. Presently he raised his head, his face wet 
with tears, and said, 

" Pray, Lily dear ! I cannot put my prayers into 
words." 

His sister complied: some verses of the Psalms 
came into her mind : 

*' Save me, God, for the waters are come in 
even unto my soul ! I am come into deep waters 
where no ground is ; so that the floods run over me : 
Oh, hide not thy face from thy servant, for I am in 
trouble." 




woald I gireupeveii li& itself far liempcetmke!'' 
^Hoak, Aidne!" wkiapered Lily, l>7n% her 
hand «n ks Aonlder; ^ yoa had better go; even 
mom I fear I ma j have done "wra^ — loclk ai the 
tear on that pale cheA — it is the firat I have aeea." 
There was indeed a tear steahng gesatly fion 
mder the loi^ dark hAeUy and roUing over the 
marble cheek : the lids slightly quivered, but did not 
VDcloBe. Lily presBed Archie's shoulder in silence. 
He rose firom his knees, and, lesiflting Lily's e&ato 
to drag him away, hestoodfcnr a moment looking on 
that still form, then stooping fc^ward he b^it over 
her and approached his lips to her brow without 
touching it, and, rising again, obeyed Lily's earnest 
signal to follow her from the room. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

Thee, O genial Hope, 
Lovely «lderwrter1 ibee did I biAxild, 
Dressed m a bridenuad, but all pale and ocddy 
With voselesB oheek, all pale and odd and dim. 

Lie lifeless at my feet ! 
And then came Love, a flylph in bridal trim, 

And stood beside ay seat? 
She hwt, and kisB'4 her «istor«8 lifMi, 

As she was wont to do.— 

COLERIDOB. 

• 

It was flome honrs after Liiy had retomed to her 
place at Minnie's bedside that the latter agabi 
opened her eyes, and, after fixing them tor a minute 
in silence upon Lily, die said very feebly, 

*' I have had such a sweet sleep, darling Lily; [ 
feel quite refreshed— aud such a deHghtful dream." 
She stopped, too weak to say more. Lily bealfc 
down and kissed her white cheek. 

** Bless you, dearest," she said through her tears, 
** I trust our prayers may at last be answered, and 
you may be restored to us." 

Minnie sighed ; '* I suppose I ought to wish the 
same," she said; " whatever God appoints is best: — 
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but life looks very dreary — and <& ! if I might sink 
to rest with that dream in my mind! ^ She spoke 
very feebly, and with long intezralf^ but her intel- 
lect fcicmed quite clear. Lily's inteUect was clear- 
in/( Uh): ehe thought dhe knew what this sweet 
(irciirn wax; she had got a clue to die whole matter: 
Minnie*» ravings and Archie's strong agony had 
rc'vealcnl much ; there were still some things which 
nhe could not understand, and Lady Gara's part in 
it nhe could not unravel. She hardly knew how best 
to UHO the Hcraps of information she had collected; 
hitluTto Minni(; had been her only counsellor; there 
wafl no one c'lso t)n whose judgment she could so 
well rc»ly, t»xet«pt David Murdoch's, and this was a 
CAtk) hIio hardly liked to consult him upon. 

** You liave so many friends who will rejoice at 
your recovery, love, that you should not wish to 
leave us so soon." 

** Don't think me ungratefiil, dear Lily; my heart 
has had some hard struggles, and is weary, — oh so 
weary ! — It seems as if it would be so sweet to 
rest ! — * Where the weary are at rest,* " she repeated, 
trying to fold her feeble hands together. — Presently 
she went on: " But I know in Whose hands I am, 
and His ways are higher than my ways; * It is good 
that a man should both hope and quietly wait' — oh, 
that is often so difficult I" 
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She closed her eyes again, but not in sleep, and 
lay perfectly siill. Soon after Dr. Brett came; he 
listened to Lily's report, and placed his finger on 
the languid pulse: — ^his countenance brightened: 
" There is yet plenty of work for us," he said, *' but 
we have turned the comer." 

And now every day brought amendment, and 
Minnie was able, after a time, to sit up in her own 
room for an hour. That was a happy day for Lily, 
and, when she went down to answer personally 
Archie's inquiries the second time, after she had 
seen the invalid replaced comfortably in bed, it was 
with a radiant countenance that she met him. 

" She will be better quite quiet now, Archie," 
she said, ** and will soon faU asleep; so Slater will 
remain with her while I take a turn in the Gardens 
with you ; the air will quite revive mc this lovely 
evening." 

They went out together into the most secluded 
part of Kensington Gardens: Archie was in great 
spirits, and they talked much of Battesden, and 
what he was doing and had already done there. 
Gradually the conversation ceased, and a long 
silence ensued. They had sat down under one of 
the large trees near the water, to enjoy the soft and 
balmy air. It was a perfectly rural scene, such as 

VOL. II. 8 
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is seldom to be met with in the heart of any laige 
town. The setting smi threw the shadows of the 
trees far out upon the smooth tur^ which sloped 
gently down to the water, that lay like a clear 
mirror in front, imaging in its bosom every object 
on the opposite side. The bridge which spazined it 
a little higher up, threw an inky shadow on its 
still surface, and beyond its arch was seen the 
gleaming reflection of the evening sky; now and 
then a water-bird glanced quickly across, leaving 
behind it for an instant a track of bright light; and 
in the air some rooks were sailing slowly homeward, 
breaking the stillness with their solenm voices. 
Occasionally the distant roar and rush of the town 
was borne upon the breeze, like the surging of 
mighty Ocean ; with these exceptions silence reigned 
supreme. It had fellen upon those who sat together 
contemplating that sweet scene. They had re- 
mained long without speaking; a deep sigh from 
Archie at last interrupted the stillness : Lily looked 
up at him; his &ce expressed the deepest sadness: 
she pressed the hand that held hers, and said, 

*' Archie, why that heavy sigh? surely the hour 
of darkness is past, and hope has dawned." 

"Hope? — Yes, Lily, but not forme; Minnie's 
recovery sheds no light on my individual path." 
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^Wliat do you mean, Archie? AndWhat is this 
mystery that hangs round Minnie and yourself, 
which I cannot penetrate? What is Afinnie to you, 
or what are you to Minnie? " 

*'Whftt is Minnie to me?— Everjrthingl — Life, 
joy, love,— all the world, and &r more than that I--* 
What am I to Minnie? — Nothing." 

** Dear Archie, I believe there is some misunder* 
standing Z'-^but tell me->--what are you and Lady 
Clara Vamley to each other?" 

Archie threw a quick glance at Lily's &ce, and 
she felt his hand give a start, but he answered in a 
calm tone, 

"We are very good Mends, my little Lily: 
Why not?" 

" And nothing more?" 

" Nothing more I — ^we understand each other 
perfectly.— —Why surely you are not such a little 
simpleton as to believe the town gossip? " 

" No," she replied, " it was not of that I wa 
thinking : but what was it that passed between you 
that fatal day at Kichmond?" 

He looked puzzled for a moment, and then an** 
swered, laughing, 

" She gave me some very kind advice, which, 
however, I fear was more kind than wise; and we 

S2 
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swore an eternal frlendsliip: I don't know anything- 
else." 

" Then what was that about kissing her hand, 
and telling her you * loved her passionately?' " 

" I, say such words to Lady Clara? — What are 
you dreaming of, Lily? — I shall begin to fear that 
you are losing your reason : I certainly did kiss her 
hand; it was. in token of a compact into which we 
entered — ^but how could you see that? — ^We were 
alone — &j: away from the group you were with," — 
and he looked searchingly into her face. 

" Quite true, Archie : / neither saw nor heard, for 
I was otherwise engaged, but there were eyes and 
ears, whose interest was keener, I suspect, and who 
saw and heard too much. I trust, Archie," she con- 
tinued in a graver tone, " that you have not been 
canying on a foolish, meaningless flirtation with 
Clara : — Oh, beware of that, Archie I I am sure," she 
went on, dropping her voice, " there has been a 
terrible warning to us lately on that subject." 

" Beassure yourself perfectly on that matter, my 
little preacher," he answered, smiling; ** I have not 
been doing any thing of the kind : I have the highest 
regard for Lady Clara; she is a noble girl, and de- 
serves my best esteem: but flirting I never at- 
tempted with her;, and as to love, — it never entered* 
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into my head in connection with her, and she knows 
it. We spoke together that day — ^indeed she hersetf 
alluded to — this very rumour, and agreed that our 
friendship should not be interrupted by it. Lovel 
— No, never but to one person in my life have I 
spoken of passionate love; — and that one — ^but it is 
no matter — ^that is over," and he heaved a deep 
sigh. 

" Excuse me, Archie, it does matter. I must 
know to whom it was that you ever spoke of pas- 
sionate love, and why it is over; and in feet what 
is in your heart; in one word, I must put you into 
the confessional, after which, if it suits me, I will tell 
you my reasons. So now begin !" 

*' You seem ftill of diplomacy, my sweet Lily; 
but, feiry as you are, I fear you will be imable to 
help my case." 

" You have no business to question my powers," 
she replied gaily; *' I suspect I have the power to 
be a very beneficent fairy, if you will let me; but 
I can do nothing till 'you have made your confes- 
sion; or must I drag it from you? You have told 
me that Lady Clara is not the lady of your love; 
perhaps it is Helen Baillie? or Mary? — No again? 
Miss Ingram? — No? Well, then, perhaps Miss 
Erskine? — ^Ah, that grimace is too plain to be mis- 
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taken. Let me see-^It is almost a hopelefls task to 
go through all jour acquaintance: at all events, it 
can't be Minnie Gray! Nay, have pity on my 
fingeis! Then I have really touched the right 
chord, and you love dear Miimie as she ought to 
be loved ! Oh, Archie, how happy this makes me I 
But now, tell me, why have you kept it seoiet all 
this time ? The first dawn of suspicion in my mind 
was on your return to town when you heard of her 
illness." 

** You may cease your rejoicings, Lily dear; my 
mother Ipaows all about it,«--has done &om the 
fir8t,-<^ut there are always two sides to a question^ 
and, though it is true I love Minnie with my whole 
soul, I have twice learned firom her own Ups, dis- 
tinctly, that she does not love me*" 

A blank fell upon Lily's bright fece for a 
moment: for some time ^e remained in deep 
tiioughtj then, suddenly springing up> she ex- 
claimed, '' I see it aU now! Ob, how blind I must 
have been! Poor Minnie! tHs indeed accounts 
lor aU her sadness,, for aU her struggles,— for so 
much that has been a marvel to me for many years! 
And now all is cle^. Oh, how truly all things 
WQxk together for the good of such as she I but for 
this cross, half the beauty of her character would 
never have been drawn out." 
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^^I don't understand what can make you so 
happy and so eloquent, Lily; you must recollect 
that I am in the dark; pray enlighten me." 

" Why, don't you see, my wise brother, all this 
has been mama's doing? — You know her ambition 
for us all, and for you in particular; who knew 
better than darling Minnie, that she would never 
approve of your marrying a poor orphan, without 
fortune or &mily? Whosoreadyasshe to sacrifice 
her noble self to her idea of duty? — Oh, how well I 
recollect the deep thankfulnesfl she expressed when 
her lineage was discovered ! Just before that, she 
had sunk so very low, into such despondency, that 
her health completely &iled, and, when the discovery 
was made, the revulsion overcame her, and she &iity 
broke down for days. I remember at the time feel' 
ittg rather disappointed in Mumie, and thinking that 
die attached more importance to worldly position 
and wealth than was consistent with her character. 
I did not guess why she valued it. Then came a 
period of anxiety about you, and she faded again; 
but, as with the rest of us, gladness returned with 
the news of you; such real gladness she showed — I 
never saw any thing like it in her before. A gloom 
settled down again on the reoeipt of your letter 
ftcan Baden. She had ooe at the same time &om 
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her brother, and I attributed it to the account of 
Lady Gordon; from that time it fluctuated till your 
return, and then it closed over her, and has never 
been lifted since. It was she who saw the scene 
between you and Lady Clara at Bichmond; her 
lavings revealed that story to me, and that was the 
cause of her first illness, no doubt, which the offer 
of Lord Venables aggravated. The first glimmer 
of improvement was seen on the day you were in 
her room; when she woke after you left, she was 
quite herself for the first time, and told me she had 
had such a sweet dream — ^what it was she did not 
say, but now I understand that it * was not aU a 
dream.' She seemed as if she would have rather 
died then than have recovered. — Oh, Archie, can you 
not read it all — and does it not make you happy?" 

But, instead of answering her questions, Archie 
started up and paced hurriedly to and fro. Lily 
watched him attentively : nothing was said for some 
3ninutes; at last, resimiing his seat beside her, he 
said, 

" It is too good to be true, Lily: I cannot believe 
in such happiness, I dare not open my heart to 
receive it. Oh, if you knew what a storm you have 
raised in my heart ! And now she is too ill to be 
spoken to — and yet this suspense will distract me ! 
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Oh, Minnie, noble, adored Minnie, is it possible 
that you can indeed love me — that you have under- 
gone all this — that you have loved me from the 
first? Lily, if this be not true, what have you 
done? And yet Lady Clara's words confirm what 
you say. Blind idiot that I have been! How 
coidd I be so deceived?" 

It was long before he could at all calm himself. 
Lily began to tremble at the result of her diplomacy, 
though the more she considered the facts the more 
die was persuaded of her correctness. Archie's ex- 
citement, however, fiiirly terrified her; it was so far 
beyond what she could have anticipated, and she 
knew not how to aUay it: at last a thought struck 
her, and she said quietly, 

"We have forgotten time altogether, Archie, 
and Minnie must be wanting me to read to her." 

It calmed him in a moment, and, coming up to 
her, he drew her arm within his own without speak- 
ing; then, bending down and kissing her, he said, 

" You have raised such a turmoil in this heart, 
Lily — and at present I can have no means of ascer- 
taining my fitte. I must learn to bear and struggle 
as she has done. Yet it seems hard that I may not 
see her, though I feel I could hardly command my- 
self in her presence, and she must not be agitated. 
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Oh, Lily ! if you can in any way make ker sensible 
of my deep anxiety, it may perhaps aid her recovery. 
Vain coxcomb that I am ! how dare I &ncy sach 
a thing? — But at least you may disabuse her mind 
of the idea that there is any love between Lady 
Clara and myself." 

They walked home slowly. By degrees, Archie 
subdued his great excitement. He made Lilj repeat 
over and over again all that she had told him, and 
gradually he seemed to gain more and more con** 
fidence from it. 

" I dare not see her again, Lily, now, it would be 
impossible to refrain from sa3ring what would a^tate 
her too much. I will make a resolution not to do 
so till she is well enough to go to Faixlands* In 
the meantime I shall Uve, as now, betweaa London 
and Battesden, and you will as usual tell me> abnoBfc 
from hour to hour, how she goes on^ at whichever 
l^oe I am. As soon as she is well enough, I i^iU 
cross the Tweed agaiii,, and either win my bonxde 
bride^ or — — Well, I dare not now think of the 
alternative ! " 

And so they walked slowly homewards. When 
they reached the house^ Archie waited for & £bw 
minutes in the dioing-room, while Lily ran up to 
bating him the last bulletin for the xught Shesoon: 
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retomed : Minnie had not thought her absence long, 
she said; Slater had been reading to her, and she 
was so glad to think her little nnrse had been eiqoy* 
ing the Gardens with Archie, this lovely evening. 

^* God bless her, sweet angel Y^ said Archie as he 
kissed his sister and bade her good night. ^' Oh I 
Lily, how can I hope ever to win such a prize? So 
£ir beyond my deserts I Her very excellence makes 
me tremble for the result/' 

He left the house, but not to go home ; no walls 
could confine his restless nature at present. It was 
Aotmuch after eight o'clock; he wandered back into 
the Gardens, to the place where he and Lily had 
been sitting; he tried to recall her words one by 
one; he thought over all she had described^ and 
tried to give it a contrary meaning, to try how he 
could now support the reverse; he paced up and 
down ; he flung himself along the bench on which 
they had sat; then he got up and walked down 
to the water's edge; he stood with his arms folded, 
and gazed steadily upon the water, without seedng 
what he looked at ; he thought of that morning 
when they had all gone up the mountain together: 
he recalled every varying expression of her counts 
nance as he spoke ; he dared not draw much hope 
firom the recoUeotion. After his first words he re- 
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xnembered the stony look which came into her face 
and did not alter. Oh, if Lily's interpretation were 
the true one, what must she not have suffered then ! 
He remembered how he had worked .himself up to 
speak as he did, with what dogged resolution he had 
delivered himself of the words, so often conned over, 
how relieved he had felt at Lily's timely interrup- 
tion, which just saved him from breaking down. 

He had left his hat on the bench, and stood bare- 
headed, that the evening breeze might cool his 
throbbing brow. One of the keepers came up, and, 
reminding him of the closing time, requested him 
to leave the Gardens; he evidently feared he was 
meditating suicide, from the eccentricity of his move- 
ments* Archie saw his fears, and absolutely laughed 
aloud at the idea of his thinking of leaving life, now 
at the very moment that it was becoming valiiable 
to him. His wild laugh and previous demeanour 
only confirmed the man's suspicions, and he con- 
tinued to walk close behind him till he had seen 
him safely through the gates. His responsibility- 
was then ended, according to his creed. 

Archie found himself once more in Lowndes 
Square, walking up and down and trying to draw 
auguries from the blank walls of the house that 
held Minnie: after a time he bethought himself of 
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Westminster; it was something to do; he would go 
down to the House — ^it was only about ten o'clock. 
By instinct rather than observation he found himself 
in the lobby of the House ; he asked what was under 
discussion, and was told it was a Sewerage Bill; he 
turned away; he was in no mood for anything so 
matter-of-fact. Again he found himself perambula- 
ting the pavement of Lowndes Square and examining 
the windows. Presently he became aware that he 
had excited the attention of a policeman, and, not 
being ambitious of a night in the station-house, he 
gave one more glance up to the window where the 
soft light burned so steadily, and moved away. He 
passed by houses brilliantly lighted, and caught 
soimds of music as they floated out through the 
open windows into the still night; he saw the 
votaries of pleasure and fashion arriving and 
departing, and he wondered how such frivoli- 
ties could go on when her life still hung by ^ 
thread. He lifted his eyes to the lovely summer 
sky, resplendent as it was with myriads of stars: 
he thought how they had existed thus through- 
out all time, how steadily and unchangeably they 
pursued their respective courses, sustained by that In- 
finite Power which made and governed all things : he 
thought of the immensity of that system of which he 
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saw but so small a portion— of the mere atom that 
our planet was in comparison with the whole, and yet 
that not only it, but every thing even to the smallest 
reptile within it, was noticed and sustained by that 
great Being who had made all these things. The 
words '* Not a sparrow falleth to the groimd without 
your Heavenly Father " came into his mind — ^he re* 
collected that His power was only equalled by His 
love, and thought upon the great proof of this. He 
saw how all things, even to the circimistances of his 
own life and Minnie's, were overruled by the same 
Being of infinite wisdom and love: the contem- 
plation overpowered him, and, lifting his hat, he 
exclaimed mentally, " Thou hast made us and 
feshioned us, undertake Thou for us, Lord ! " 

He reached his own door and was admitted; 
then he remembered the neglected dinner which 
had so long awaited his return, and for the first 
time felt &int and weary; so, taking the glass of 
wine which the butler poured out, and a biscuit, he 
retired to his own room. 

Meanwhile Lily had returned to the sick room and 
found Minnie still awake, and Slater with her. So, 
dismissing the maid, she sat down by the bedside. 
She described the walk they had taken, the beauty 
and balminess of the evening, and went on to speak 
of Archie. 
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" Dear Archie ! " said Minnie, "how good of him 
to stay here with you when he must be so anxious 
to be elsewhere — but surely he went to Paris,'* 
she said, recollecting herself, " Why did he come 
back so soon?" 

" Why, Minnie, but on account of your illness? " 
and Lily told her how her letter had met him on 
his arrival at Paris and caused his immediate return. 
Minnie sighed^ and then lay still for some minutes 
without speaking. At last she said, 
"And Lady Clara?" 
" She is in Italy," was the reply. 
" When does Archie go back to join her?" 
" Never, that Iknow of; why should he, Minnie?'* 
"Why? — ^because you know they are engaged. 
— Nay," she went on, seeing that Lily looked in- 
credulous, and smiled archly at her words, " I saw 
them together in Eichmond Park; I saw him kiss 
the hand she gave him, and she sfniled so sweetly, 
and he looked — oh so radiantly happy ! " 

" You have told me this before, Minnie; but re- 
member in this world of ours you should never be- 
lieve anything you hear, and only half you see. 
What do you suppose they were speaking of then?" 
" Of themselves to be sure, of their own happi- 
ness," said Minnie, with a sigh. 
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" No such thing, Minnie, they were speaking of 
you." And Lily told her what she had just heard 
from Archie. 

" Then why did he tell me that last day at Fair- 
lands that he no longer wished for my love?" 

** It was simply a &lsehood, Minnie, to use a 
mild term." 

** Can tliis be true, and ought I to believe it?" 
said Minnie in an agitated, low voice, as she raised 
herself in the bed. 

*' No, certainly not, if it excites you thus, 
dearest," said Lily, drawing her down again. 
** What a simpleton I am to be telling you all this, 
and spoiling your night's rest.' What will Dr. 
Brett say to his little nurse? " 

" He will say you are a better doctor than him- 
self," said Minnie, throwing her arms round her. 
" You have given me something more healing than 
a night's rest, Lily dear." 

" But one thing more, and I will promise to be 
as quiet as a mouse till morning: Was Archie in 
my room?" 

''He was, dearest; and this was your ' sweet 
dream ; ' he was kneeling here by your side, blub- 
bering over your hand like an overgrown baby, and 
I had hard work to keep him from speaking to you. 
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At last I got him out of the room, but not till he 
had stooped over you and brought his lips so close 
to your forehead that I thought he must have 
touched it." Minnie put her hands up to her brow* 
*' And now, dearest, I have told you enough for 
to-night, and must try and soothe this fluttering 
little heart." 

She sat down by the bedside, and began to read 
some of the verses and psalms that Minnie liked 
most to hear. After a time she ceased, and bent 
down to kiss her; Minnie threw her arm round 
her neck, as she lay overpowered by the happiness 
she had begun to taste, and said feebly, '' Oh, Lily, 
how sweet to feel that in all things we may indeed 
' commit our way unto the Lord, and he will bring 
it to pass,' if it be right for us ; and, if not, that we 
have still the promise ' As thy day is, so shall thy. 
strength be." 

She was too weak to resist longer the fatigue that 
even happiness caused, and Lily soon saw her sleep- 
ing calmly. 

Minnie was quite right; when Dr. Brett came in 
the morning he pronoimced his patient wonderfully 
better, and said he must ask her little nurse for her 
prescription. 

VOL. n. T 



CHAPTER XL VI. 

Nimm nur FiLhrman, nimm die miethe 
Die ich geme dreifach biete ! 
Zween die mit mir iiberfuhreni 
Warcn geistige naturen. 

Uhland. 

Nothing has been said of Mrs. Sherwood during 
Minnie's illness, yet she was not altogether uncon- 
cerned about it. At first, indeed, she assumed the 
attitude of an injured person, as we have seen; but 
this soon yielded to better feelings, and she became 
really anxious about Minnie, perhaps the more so 
as her inadvertence had occasioned the relapse. A 
sick room, however, was not very congenial to her 
disposition. Minnie's violence at first fricfhtened 
her, and her presence only added to the trouble of 
the attendants, so she yielded, not unwillingly, to 
their persuasions to keep aloof till the virulence of 
the fever was over. As the invalid began to regain 
health she made short visits morning and evening, 
during which she detailed for her amusement all 
the news and gossip she could collect, which poor 
Minnie would gladly have been spared, though, out 
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of consideration of the kindness of the intention^ she 
affected to take interest in Mrs. Sherwood^s com- 
munications. 

She was not a solitary instance of such an in- 
fliction. There are so few comparatively blest 
with sufficient tact to understand the character of 
those they wish to gratify. Our friends come with 
the best intentions to beguile our hours of sickness 
or solitude, but, from some obtuseness of their 
nature, are unable to sympathise with the mind 
they wish to amuse, and so contrive to blunder 
upon the subject which most jars all our finest 
harmonies, and lacerates our tenderest feelings, and, 
acknowledging the kindness of motive, we have to 
smile, and listen, and affect interest, while the poor 
heart winces and quivers at every word, as the 
flesh trembles at and shrinks from the stab of the 
dagger. Thus had Mrs. Sherwood been perpetually 
killing poor Minnie, as it were, a coup d^epingUs^ 
while thinking only to beguile the tedium of the 
sick room. She had carefully collected all the 
gossip about Lady Clara and Archie, which she 
detailed every day, enlarging upon the advantages 
to both, and the prudence and good taste of the 
latter, and calling on Minnie to sympathise in her 
satisfaction. It was no wonder that on Lily^s return 

t2 
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she generally found her patient in tears, and that 
her daily progress towards recovery was so slow. 

Now, however, that Lily's conversation witii 
Archie in the gardens had let a sunbeam into the 
gloom of Minnie's heart, she could listen to aK 
Mrs. Sherwood's speculations on this inexhaustible 
theme almost with amusement. At length a happy 
thought struck the latter, which she hastened to 
communicate to Minnie. 

" Why should you not make Battesden in your 
way to Scotland, Minnie, and spend a few days 
there? I could go there with you, and, as you 
have never seen the place and Archie is now there^ 
it would be a charming way of breaking the long 
journey." 

"Not for the world 1'^ exclaimed Minnie; then^ 
seeing Mrs. Sherwood's stare of amazement at her 
vehemence, she continued, " It is very good of you, 
dear Mrs. Sherwood, to propose such a plan, and I 
am bound to suppose Archie would be delighted to 
second it, but, besides that it would be hardly fair 
to encumber him with all the paraphernalia of an 
invalid so helpless as I am at present, I am really 
panting for a breath of my own breezy mountains ; 
for you know I am a poor Scotch lassie," she went 
on in a caressing tone, observing Mrs. Sherwood^s. 
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disappointtnent, ^^ and I feel as if nothing would so 
invigorate me as once again to place my foot on the 
beather." 

** Ah, well, I thought you might have felt suffi- 
cient interest in Archie to wish to see his home/* 
with an air of pique : " but you know your own 
feelings best," 

"I do earnestly wish to see his home, dear 
Mrs. Sherwood, but not just now ; I would rather 
wait till I can see it under brighter auspices." She 
pressed Lily's fingers as she looked up into her face 
with a bright smile. 

**0h, I see! you wish to wait till LadyClara is 
there. Well, perhaps, you are right, but I think 
you owe Archie some return for the interest he 
showed in you; giving up such a journey with 
his intended bride, as he did, solely on your 
account." 

*^ I am afraid, if I were to change places with 
Lady Clara, I should hardly be so indifferent. It 
was, indeed, a great compliment to me, and I should 
like to reward him if I could find out how to do so 
suitably.'^ 

Lily, who was standing over her, bent down and 
kissed her forehead. 

"Well," <;ontinued Mrs. Sherwood, "I partly 
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agree with you that it is a compliment rather too 
much at Lady Clara's expense ; but I dare say they 
understand each other. Once I thought — but it is 
no jnatter; things have turned out very differently 
to what I once supposed." 

" I think, at all events, dear Mrs. Sherwood, it is 
time that a day should be fixed, for the conunence- 
ment of my journey, which I am now quite equal 
to. I can never thank you enough for all your 
kindness, or express my sorrow for the trouble I 
have given." 

Minnie was, indeed, now quite sufficiently reco- 
vered to travel. For the last fortnight she had 
been able to drive out every day, and seemed really, 
as she said, to want only the invigoratii^ breezes of 
her Scotch mountains to restore her perfectly. An 
early day in the following week was, therefore, 
fixed for her to leave London with Lily and Slaten 
It was the first week in August, and town being 
completely emptied of all its attractions, and in- 
sufferably hot and dusty, Mrs. Sherwood was glad 
to feel herself at liberty to put her plan of visiting 
the sea-side into execution. 

And Leslie, where was he all this time that his 
sister had been lying at the point of death, and 
slowly recovering ? Far away in the South' of 
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Europe, little dreaming of the course events were 
taking at home^ and anxious only to beguile the 
long weary months before he might venture to 
present himself before Lily again. For that he did 
intend to see her again was very certain, and also 
to woo, and, if possible, win her pure heart; but 
he would not insult her by seeking to gain her love 
at present ; and to meet her with indifiPerence he 
knew would be impossible, now more so than ever, 
so he resolved to wile away the twelvemonth^s 
banishment from her, which he had imposed upon 
himself, as best he might, and in the yacht and 
company of a friend he had been cruising in the 
Mediterranean and among the Greek Islands since 
April last. Had Lily any perception of his inten- 
tion? and was it this intuitive sense of his feelings 
and his honour which had restored her gaiety and 
her insouciance y and been such a shield of proof to 
her against all the assaults of her London admirers? 
It might be so ; but, if it were, the secret was con- 
fined to her own bosom, for, as we have seen, not 
even Minnie had been made a sharer, of her 
thoughts, and, but for her knowledge of the con- 
stancy of Lily's heart, she would have supposed all 
recollection of Leslie as a lover had been discarded. 
Therefore the subject was never alluded to by 
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either, and his name^ even in their most ordinary 
conversations, was tacitly avoided. 

Meanwhile Leslie, little suspicious of air that w^s 
occurring at home, was giving himself up to the 
enjoyment of his present life, and daily regaining 
his former elasticity of mind. The image of Lily 
was, indeed, ever with him, and hope and fear on 
her account alternated according to circumstances. 
Sometimes his heart would bound at the recollec- 
tion of the proof which her illness at Battesden had 
given, that she was then at least not indifferent to 
him. Then would follow a train of doubts and 
fears as to whether it would be possible to revive 
the interest he had then inspired. True, she had 
not married, and he remembered (could it have 
been possible to forget?) all that Osborne had said 
of her altered manner, and her rejection of Went- 
worth. It might be that he was not a very attract- 
ive lover, but he had many of the better qualities 
which Lily knew so well how to appreciate — but 
then he remembered the hauteur and coldnes3« 
almost scorn, with which she had met and returned 
his greeting at Glenrowan, and her avoidance of 
him during his stay there. He could hardly have 
expected a different reception, indeed, unless she 
had felt perfect indifference, and then not only she 
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would not have shmmed him, but would, perhaps, 
have taken pleasure in showing him how little 
power he had had to disturb her peace for a 
moment. 

These and similar lucubrations used to occupy 
Leslie often in the calm summer night, as, solacing 
himself with a cigar, he leant over the taffrail of 
the yacht, which glided on under a sky, almost 
black with the intensity of its deep azure, and 
studded with stars, which shone dlearly and stea- 
dily, reflecting themselves in the still surface of the 
sea, and sometimes shedding a line of light upon 
the waves, which they have seldom power to do 
through our dense atmosphere. By day other 
thoughts and subjects claimed his mind; and, though 
the same undercurrent went on, whatever might 
float over the surface, and no form of beauty, 
animate or inanimate, struck his eye, without re- 
calling Lily to his imagination, it was only in the 
stillness of night that he abandoned himself to 
thoughts of her, and, lifting the heavy veil that 
always screened her fair image, he penetrated into 
the recesses of his heart, recalled the past, and tried 
to read the future. 

Unconscious, therefore, of the events which had 
closed the London season in Lowndes Square, and 
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little anticipating such news as the danger of his 
beloved sister, Leslie had been rather indifferent 
about his letters; and, perhaps fearful of their con- 
taining any gossip or intelligence which might 
arouse him from his present dreamy life more 
rudely than was agreeable, he had suffered them 
to follow him from place to place, and had seldom 
found himself in the spot where he had ordered 
them to be addressed, at the time indicated- The 
friends, too, had often altered their course, some- 
times leaving the vessel, which was to meet them at 
an appointed place, while they made an inland ex- 
cursion, with their knapsacks on their shoulders. 
Thus they had made many excursions in Greece 
and on the coast of Syria. 

It was on their return from this latter expedition, 
which had occupied some weeks, that they found a 
long arrear of letters awaiting them at Athens. It 
was then August, and they were already homeward 
bound, but the news which Leshe received made 
him anxious to make no further delay in returning 
to England. Undoubtedly he had been spared 
much anxiety, for, at the same time with the terri- 
ble account of Minnie's illness and subsequent 
prostration, he received one written by her own 
hand, just before leaving London, assuring him of 
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her convalescence^ and begging him not to curtail 
his enjoyment on her account. But, though thus 
relieved from apprehension, he was not the less 
impatient to be in England again. There is some- 
thing in the very fact of those near and dear to us 
having narrowly escaped from imminent danger, 
whether from sickness or any other cause, which 
makes us anxious to satisfy ourselves of their safety 
by actual observation. We tremble to think of the 
peril from which they have been snatched, of the 
sword which has been suspended over us, and long 
for the assurance of our own senses that they are 
still spared to us. 

Perhaps, too, Minnie^s letter, short as it was^ 
might contain matter which made Leslie^ heart 
beat as quickly as it did while he read of her illness 
and recovery. It is likely that she might have 
made some allusions to one who had nursed her so 
tenderly and untiringly through her danger and 
weakness; it is possible, too, that Minnie might 
dwell the more on her gratitude to her affectionate 
and cheerful nurse, from the fact that Leslie^s con- 
duct since his wife's death had been a little inexpli- 
cable to her, though the natural delicacy of her own 
heart had given her a partial clue to what was in 
his ; but there is no doubt — for sisters will be exact- 
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ing, even the best of them — that Minnie had now 
and then thought her brother might have confided 
to her a little more of his hopes or intentions, and 
his silence made her feel sometimes a little zealous 
for Lily. Perhaps Leslie ought to have taken his 
sister into his confidence, and under other circum- 
stances probably he would have done so, but, 
though he never doubted the delicacy and honour 
of Minnie, he reflected upon the close intimacy 
existing between the two girls, and, fearing that this 
friendship might place Minnie in a position of difli- 
culty towards both himself and Lily, he was willing 
rather to incur a little temporary blame than subject 
his sister to anything unpleasant. 

Leslie, therefore, was impatient to get to England 
again, and chafed at the gentle breezes which wafited 
him along so leisurely. There was, however, no 
occasion for him to chide the zephyrs, for in fact he 
was as well off, sailing over the bosom of the Medi- 
terranean, as he would have been at home, as far as 
the two chief objects of his interest were concerned. 
He knew that Minnie was recovering rapidly; he 
knew also that she was atFairlands, and that while 
there he was effectually separated from her; and, as 
he took counsel of the stars and his cigar by night, 
he revolved a hundred plans in his mind as to his 
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proceedings when he shotild reach home. But 

** Time and tlie hour ran through the longest day,*' 

and the softest breezes will at length bring the 
vessel to the port she is bound for, so towards the 
beginning of September the " white cliflFs of Albion" 
once more rose upon the horizon, and soon after 
those who had been companions for the last five 
months parted for their several destinations. 

London was that of Leslie. He went first to Mrs. 
Sherwood's, but the house was deserted and closed, 
and the servant left in charge could tell him little, 
but that her mistress was gone to the coast, and the 
two young ladies to Scotland, and that Miss Gray 
was getting well before she left. At Berkeley 
Square he could gain no more intelligence, though 
the housekeeper believed her master had a shooting- 
party with him at Battesden. Leslie felt more 
strange and solitary than if he had been in a foreign 
town. Such a stillness reigned in the streets which 
he had left so crowded; the parks deserted, the 
houses in the streets and squares closed — ^it was as 
if some great plague had devastated the place, and 
as if " there was not a house in which there was 
not one dead/' Not one friendly face greeted him 
as he traversed the empty streets, where his foot- 
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steps seemed to make the silence only. the deeper. 
He entered the Travellers', but no familiar voice 
saluted his ears ; the rooms were as silent and 
deseii;ed as the streets. He sat down and wrote : 

Travellers', Sept. 13th. 

Dear Graeme, — I find myself wrecked once 
more on this most inhospitable shore of London, 
literally now an iron-bound coast, for every door 
and window is barred against me : so profound a 
silence reigns in the room where I now write that 
the sound of my pen on this smoothest of paper is 
distinctly audible. I start for the North to-morrow, 
and intend giving you a call at Battesden, where I 
hope to hear tidings of other friends. The solitude 
here oppresses me, and I long for the look of a 
familiar face, and the pressure of a friendly hand. 

Ever faithfully yours, 

Leslie G. Gordon. 

As he finislied his letter, a hand was laid upon 
his shoulder, making him start, as the well-known 
accents of his friend and neighbour, Lennox of 
Glenbrae, accosted him. 

Ha, Lennox !" he exclaimed, tmTiing round, 

my good fellow, what evil fate has stranded you 
like myself on this most inhospitable shore ?^^ 
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^'Faith^ Duncairny a fate that befals us all in 
turn, be it good or evil. AflFairs of State, man ; 
business, of which more anon. I am just from 
Italy; whence come you, and whither are you 
bound ?" 

"For the *woher,' lam from the South too, from 
Athens last ; for the ^ wohin/ I travel northwards, 
and have here just announced myself at the house 
of a friend en routes where I hope to hear news of 
the world, — my world, that is/* 

" Aha ! then we travel so far together/' answered 
Lennox, as he read the address of the letter which 
Gordon held up to him. "I, too, leave London 
to-morrow, and for the neighbourhood of Battesden. 
As to news, I could put you pretty well au courant 
as to that of your family ; but it is all so pleasant, 
that I don't think I ought to deprive Graeme of the 
pleasure of detailing it himself For me, I am 
about to take the irrevocable plunge into matrimony, 
and break up my bachelor establishmwit at Glen- 
brae. These are the state affairs that have kept 
me in ^tliis dull town' for the last week.'* 

" I wish you joy with all my heart, Glenbrae," 
said Leslie, shaking his friend's hand with warmth ; 
"and who am I to welcome as my new neigh- 
bour?" 
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**One whom you know already, I think," was 
the reply. ^ Leslie winced; he conld think of no 
. one but Lilias; he was silent; he feared to ask^ but 
his looks inquired, and Lennox replied to them : 

" Well, I have long been a distant admirer, but, 
by Jove ! I thought Graeme would have been the 
happy man, so I held aloof." Leslie breathed 
again. " But when I found that he was not in the 
field at all, but that it was open to all, I lost no time 
in following the lady to Italy, where she and her 
father, the Duke of Courtown, went in July, and 
my journey was a prosperous one.'* 

" So, Lady Clara Vamley is the lady? Well, 
my dear fellow, I congratulate you most heartily, 
for she is indeed gifted *with all perfections,' and 
Minnie will be lucky in having such a neighbour : 
but certainly rumours reached me that she would 
not flit so far." 

*' Ah, ' Rumour, with her hundred tongues,' like 
many another old lady, sometimes chatters a good 
deal too fast : as she did on this occasion, and had 
nearly caused me to lose a prize that is not to be 
found every day. But you talk of a neighbour to 
your sister — why, man, you have everything yet to 
learn ; so as I see you are for your hotel, whither 
I am bound too, we will walk together, and, as we 
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*fill the night with fragrance/ I will initiate you 
into all that has happened during your absence.^' 

"You make me more than curious now/^ said 
Leslie, a little anxiously; ^'what is it I have to 
hear?" 

"Nothing very appalling, my good fellow, so 
don^t be alarmed, but come along and I will give 
you a rough outline, which Graeme shall afterwards 
fill in." 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

MiRA. Do you love me? 

Per. O Heaven ! O Earth ! bear witness to this soand. 

And crown what I profess with kind event 

If I speak true : if hollowly, invert 

What be^t is boded me, to mischief! I 

Beyond the limit of all else i^ the world 

Do love, prize, honour you. 
MiRA. I am a fool 

To weep at what I am glad of. 

Tempest. 

While, then, Lennox is relating and Gordon list- 
ening, uttering at intervals many an interjection of 
surprise and satisfaction, during their homeward 
walk, we will look back to the events which have 
occurred since Minnie's recovery, which, indeed, 
form a part of the conversation between the two 
young men, 

Lily Graeme, with Minnie and Slater, left town a 
few days after the conversation with Mrs. Sherwood 
in the preceding chapter. The journey was made 
without difficulty, and the two girls were gladly 
welcomed by Captain and Mrs, Graeme, on their 
arrival at Fairlands, Minnie was still pale and 
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thin, and very fragile in appearance, but there was a 
kindling in her deep earnest ejes^and an expression 
of ineffable happiness pervading her whole person 
and manner, which had long been strange to her. 

" Why, Minnie I " exclaimed Captain Graeme, 
^^ your illness has made ye a bairn again, lassie, I'm 
thinkin'. I have na seen sic a glint o' joy in your 
bonny e'en for mony a year." 

" It is so sweet to be restored to life, dear papa, 
and to all my dear friends; to have stood, as it were, 
on the brink of the grave, and then to come back 
again amongst you all; and to have had such a dear, 
kind nurse. Oh ! it seems to me that I never before 
half felt the value of all I possess, or could ever be 
grateful enough for all/^ Perhaps there was one 
more cause for especial thankfulness which Minnie 
fdt, but it lay so deeply buried in her heart, 
that she was hardly conscious of the bright- 
ness which it diffused over all the rest; it was, 
indeed, 

the coloured atmosphere 
Through which she viewed all earthly things. 

But since thQ evening when Lily had first told her 
of the true state of Archie's feelings the subject had 
never been renewed, and often as she had mentally 
dwelt upon what she had heard, — ^upon Archie's 

u2 
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visit to her, and all that it had led to, she could 
hardly be said fully to understand the cause of the 
happiness which she felt. 

Nearly a week had passed since their return, 
bringing to the invalid, almost hourly increase of 
health; the sweet invigorating mountain breezes, 
the sea air, the life of quiet and repose, the affection 
that she experienced from all around, the associa- 
tions of former happy days, all combined to restore 
strength to her limbs, and the tint of health to her 
complexion. The calm row on the loch in the 
gloaming ; the afternoon ramble ; or the book and 
work in the garden, when seated with Lily under 
the shadow of the stately old Scotch fir, which 
reared its rugged trunk in the midst, and spread 
out its picturesque arms, as if it were the guardian 
of the- place; the intercourse with her old village 
friends; all these were resumed, and now Minnie 
was able occasionally to take a ramble alone, and 
had already made one pilgrimage to her watch- 
tower, which indeed now seemed to her to be almost 
like sacred ground. 

Towards the end of the week camQ a letter from 
Archie, announcing his intention of being at Fair- 
lands a few hours after its arrival. It aroused a 
host of hopes, and fears, and apprehensions, in 
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Minnie's bosom. She became restless and un- 
settled^ and Lily, who watched her with arch 
humour, could not succeed in fixing her attention 
steadily on anything. She tried reading to her, as 
they sat together upstairs ; but on looking up pre- 
sently she saw Minnie wholly forgetful of the book, 
with her hands clasped and resting on her knees, 
while her eyes fixedly but dreamily followed some 
object in the distance. She closed the book with a 
merry laugh, which awakened Minnie from her 
reverie and brought a bright glow into her cheek, 
as the arch eyes met hers. 

"Ah, sweet sister mine,'^ exclaimed Lily, as 
coming behind her she threw her arms round 
Minnie's neck, " your thoughts are far too excur- 
sive this morning to give me any hope of fixing 
them ; and yet I dare say, were I to ask you on 
what object those glowing eyes were so steadily 
fixed a moment ago, you could no more tell me 
than you could say what I have been wasting so 
much breath in reading to you.*' 

Minnie hid her blushing face in her hands as she 

said-!- 

^* I really do believe my thoughts were wander- 
ing a little from the subject of your lecture, my 
grave nurse ; the water is so blue and so sparkling 
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this morning — and indeed I have been watching that 
little skiff dancing over its rippling wraves so joy- 
ously, with its delicate white sails and slender 
masts." 

'^ And perhaps you have been thinking, that — 

such a slender bark 
Bears not the snn-bumed fisher tq his prej. 

Eh, my most innocent sister ? " 

« Very likely it does not,^' replied Minnie with 
assumed simplicity : " indeed the flag at the mizen 
shows it to be a pleasure-boat. It is so lifelike and 
beautiful I Nevertheless there were a hundred other 
things which conspired to draw my attention, and 
mingle with your ladyship's sweet voice, till the 
sense rather escaped me ; the hum of the insects — 
the whole atmosphere seems full of them — ^the 
bright scarlet tints -jf the autumnal flowers down in 
the garden, and the rich perfume of the heliotrope 
with which the air is loaded." 

" Well, I forgive your inattention, because — 
never mind the reason ; but I shall certainly not 
consume more of my precious time in trying to 
edify one so insensible to my efforts. I think it will 
be right to go and take a nearer view of that 
boat, which to me wears a suspicious aspect. 
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Think, Minnie ! it may be some marauder medi- 
tating an invasion of our coast, with a design to 
bear off some of the inhabitants. I shall certainly 
call out the guard and go down to the pier to be in 
readiness to resist the invader, who is evidently 
making for that spot," she said, going to the win- 
dow, and becoming suddenly interested in the 
progress of the boat: "come, Minnie, don your 
hat, and accompany me as my aid-de-camp/' 

'^Nonsense, Lily; I shall do no such thing I 
What, go and stand on the pier under this burning 
sun ? Not I indeed I Besides, I have an errand in 
the village which I had nearly forgotten, and I 
must execute this afternoon." And rising hastily 
she tied on her large straw hat, and throwing a 
scarf over her shouldei*s she ran out of the room^ 
pursued by Lily's merry, mocking laughter. 

Minnie indeed doubted not that the boat they 
had been watching contained Archie, and just now 
wished for nothing more than to avoid a meeting in 
the midst of the family group. Now that the mo- 
ment was come, too, her courage and confidence 
failed. What looked so bright in the distance wore 
a different aspect as it approached. The hope she 
had been living upon might prove nothing but' a 
&bric of her imagination ; and if her heart, flutter- 
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ing out to meet him, as it now was, were to be 
rejected as on a fonner occasion, she would rather 
have no witness of her humiliation. So she heeded 
not Lily's laughter, but hastily collecting what she 
could to take into the village, she ran downstairs 
and through the shrubberies till she found herself 
on the high road and within sight of the cottages. 

Among these she lingered some time, till, having 
no farther excuse for staying, it became necessary to 
return. But how to do this? — she stopped a moment 
when she had passed the last cabin to consider. 
Return ! that would be worse now than had she 
never run away. To walk coolly into the room 
where Archie would be surrounded by all the 
family? Impossible! Or to meet him on the 
lawn with the eyes of all upon her ! He must 
know that she had run away from him ; no doubt 
that wicked little Lily would tell him; what would 

he argue? And if he really did not care ? 

The sentence remained unfinished ; but she turned 
roimd and walked a fe^y steps back again, then 
stopped once more, f^ No," she said, half aloud, 
**I could not go to the school this morning, 
I should only betray myself." Now she wished 
that she had gone. with Lilias, or else remained in 
the morning-room where they had been sitting. 
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No, not that : he would have thought I waited for 
him alone ! What could she do ? Go back she 
dared not, to risk meeting him and that arch little 
sprite. Again she turned ; she would go slowly up 
to the watch-tower, and beguile the time there till 
the dinner-hour ; then she should be able to glide 
with Lilias into the drawing-room and greet him 
unperceived, or meet him perhaps under her pro- 
tection in the garden. She looked at her watch; it 
was only half-past two; there were three good 
hours before her; she would dispose of them as best 
she might, only she rather wished it had occurred 
to her to bring a book. • 

She went on deliberately mounting and mount- 
ing, stopping every now and then to look at the 
prospect, or to gain breath, for the walk was yet 
rather an undertaking for her. At last she reached 
the platform, and seated herself on one of the 
blocks of stone. What a glorious view lay before 
her ! The cloudless sky imaged itself in the calm 
mirror of the ocean; not a ripple disturbed the re- 
flection of the islands and rocky shores which lay 
upon its bosom, as if set in ice ; a few sails, red and 
white, dotted the blue expanse, but remained mo- 
tionless, throwing like the islands their images far 
down into the depths below. Now and then a white 
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sea-bird sailed lazily over the still waters, and a 
misty haze hung trembling on the horizon, reveal- 
ing only occasiqnal glimpses of the distant coast 
There was scarcely motion enough in the sea to 
cause a ripple on the shore ; the whisper of the tiny 
wavelets could not be heard at the height from 
which Minnie looked down ; the only sound which 
broke from time to time the silence of nature, was 
the gentle bleat of a sheep, as from among the rocky 
mountains one would call to its companions, and be 
answered. It was not often tliat Minnie had seen 
the view under this aspect, for it was seldom that 
she climbed so far in tl^e heat of a summer's day ; 
and while gazing on the calm beauty of the scene 
she no longer regretted the book which she had 
omitted to bring. Sheltered from the sun's rays by 
the rock which rose behind her, she laid aside her 
hat and abandoned herself to the dreamy feelings 
which the calm prospect induced. 

She was aroused from her reverie by the sound 
of a quick step approaching; a consciousness of 
whose it was flashed upon her ; she turned her head 
in the direction of the sound, and as quickly turned 
away again; she rose, and tried to make a step for- 
ward, extending her hand ; a faintness came over 
her, and she leaned against the rock for support. 
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Archie advanced : he took the hand which she held 
towards him: he pressed it between both his own; 
he tried to speak, but his voice reftised to obey him. 
There was a minute's silence. 

Minnie was the first to recover herself; she en- 
deavoured to assume an air of unconsciousness, and 
laughed a little forced laugh as she said^ 

" You must make allowance for the remains of 
illness yet, Archie, and I did not expect you here; 
you took me by surprise." 

He had retained her hand all this time, fondling 
and caressing it, but without speaking : when she 
ceased, he said in a voice trembling with emotion, 

'^ When last I held this dear hand, Minnie, it 
was wan and transparent as a shadow ; I would have 
drawn out my own heart's blood to fill its veins as I 
see them now.'' 

He bent towards her; she did not speak, but she 
raised her eyes timidly and fixed them, full of glis- 
tening tears, for a moment upon his; he made one 
step forward, her head sunk upon his shoulder, and 
his arms encircled her tenderly. 

For a minute or two no word was spoken; then, 
as he gently raised her head and drew her face 
round towards him, he whispered, 

" Oh, beloved Minnie ! how long have I pined 
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for such a moment as this ! and, now that I hold 
you thus, I dare hardly believe in the reality/' He 
pressed his lips on hers, she clasped her hands upon 
his shoulder, and once more buried her face upon it. 
He drew her towards the stone on which she had 
been sitting, and placed her there again ; then sitting 
down beside her, he threw one arm round her 
waist, and in his other hand he imprisoned both her 
own. 

They sat thus for some time; excess of emotion 
kept them silent, or only allowed them to speak in 
broken sentences; her eyes rested on the ground, 
or were now and then lifted, and fixed in tender- 
ness upon his own as he looked down upon her, and 
fipom time to time pressed her closer to him, or 
raised the hands he held to his lips. 

After a time they became calmer; he was able to 
pour out his overflowing soul in words, and she 
answered in sweet, touching, tender accents. By- 
degrees they conversed ; he told her of his strong 
and enduring affection; of his despair when four 
years ago on that very spot she had so unhesita- 
tingly rejected his love: of his deep agony when a 
year later, on the mountain side, she had repeated 
her words : he told of the struggles he had made to 
subdue his passion, or moderate it to the limits she 
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prescribed; of his miserable attempt at self-decep- 
tion in trying to believe the conquest achieved, of 
the fallacy it had proved itself at the very moment 
he told her of his fancied success. He spoke of his 
solitude on taking possession of Battesden; of his 
efforts to adopt her plans there; of his despair when 
last spring in town he saw the devotion of Lord 
Venables, and heard their names coupled together; 
of his madness on believing them betrothed; of the 
first glimmer of hope which he had caught from 
Lady Clara's words on that dreadful day when he 
had suffered such tortures of jealousy; of his de- 
parture for Paris, and Lily's letter of recal. He 
could find no words to describe his agony when on 
reaching Lowndes Square he had found her so pale 
and almost lifeless; he said little of the days which 
followed, for his sufferings were such as no lan- 
guage could depict; he dwelt upon the hope which 
Lily had awakened in the gardens, and the degrees 
by which she had raised that feeble, fitful spark, 
into a steady beacon, shining out far over his 
hitherto dark horizon. He pressed her to tell him 
if she had really loved him all this while, and when 
she owned how precious his love had been to her, 
and how she had yearned to soothe his grief and 
tell him how fully his affection was returned, he 
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drew her closer to his throbbing heart, declaring 
that the raptare of tbe present moment was worth 
every drop of agony he had tasted in all those 
miserable moments he had passed, and that hence- 
forth the object of his life should be to repay her 
for all that she had undergone in the nobleness of 
her own heart, and her consideration for the weak- 
nesses of others. 

Time passed imheeded in such conversation. 
Shadows stole over the scene before them, but they 
marked them not, — there were no longer any sha- 
dows for those two loving hearts, basking now in 
the sunshine of mutual affection. Minnie had for- 
gotten to look at her watch again, or calculate 4Jie 
time necessary for her to return to the house ; it 
might be that Archie imprisoned her hands so 
closely that she had no power to move, but she 
never afterwards attempted an explanation of the 
omission, and only met any allusion to it with a 
laugh and a bright glance at Archie. 

But, unheeded as they were, the hours fleeted by, 
and the first thing which recalled the lovers to a 
recollection of anything but each other was the 
voice of Lily, as she came panting up the hill, ex- 
claiming, as she arrived at the platform, 

" A nice pair you are to give me this chase ! and 
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you, too, Miss Minnie, of all people in the world, 
who are always thinking of others, to forget us in 
this way altogether." 

" O Lily, I am so shocked I Is it indeed so very 
late?^' 

* 

But Lily rushed forward and clasped her in her 
arms^ while Archie said laughing — 

** Thinking of others, Lily ? To be sure she is 
always, and never more so than now, only it must 
be in the singular instead of the plural ; you don't 
suppose we have been thinking of anything but each 
other all this time, do you?" 

" Answer for yourself. Sir Impudence,'^ was Lily's 
reply. " I dare say you have wearied poor Minnie 
to death with your egotism ; and at all events you 
cannot have been thinking much of her, or you 
would not have kept her here starving so long past 
the dinner hour. However, if Minnie can forgive 
you, I suppose I must, for I am just now too happy 
to quarrel with either of you.'^ And again she 
kissed Minnie, and threw herself into the arms which 
Archie extended to her. 

"But 'past the dinner hour,' Lily!^' he ex- 
claimed, as they began to descend ; " have I really 
been so inconsiderate as to keep Minnie here so 
long, and make my father and mother wait for us??^ 
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He looked at his watch: it was nearly eight 
o'clock ! Lily burst into one of her meny laughs 
as she replied^ 

" No, we knew better than to wait for two lovers. 
So you have lost your dinner, my fine fellow, and 
must content yourself with the aerial diet you have 
been feeding on ; but, as Minnie is not yet out of 
my charge, I could not allow her to exist upon such 
frothy nothings as you have been supplying her 
with, so I have provided a comfortable and substan- 
tial tea-table; and, if you have sufficient influence 
with her, perhaps she will allow you to sit at a 
comer and feed upon her smiles/' 

Archie laughed merrily, and, seizing his sister 
round the waist, he ran with her down the moun- 
tain path, bounding over the irregularities, and 
fairly carrying her oflf her feet. When they reached 
the bottom, where the path opened out into the 
road, he seated her panting on the trunk of a tree, 
and without waiting to breathe ran up again to 
bring Minnie down more gently; but she had 
nearly kept up with them in the race, and her arms 
were thrown round Lily's neck, where she sat, 
before the latter had well recovered her breath. 

"Come, Lily," she exclaimed, "it's our turn to 
give Archie a race now; " and crossing the road they 
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plunged into the wood, and with their arms inter- 
laced ran on till they came to the shrubbery gate, 
where great was their astonishment, and gay their 
laughter, to find Archie standing with outstretched 
arms ready tp receive them as they came running 
down. 

Captain and Mrs. Graeme were waiting for them 
on the lawn. The trio advanced at » more sub- 
dued pace, Archie with his arm round Minnie, and 
Lily clinging to his other side. As soon as she saw 
them Minnie broke away, and ran to hide her 
blushing face on Mrs. Graeme's bosom, who whis- 
pered as she kissed her, 

" Bless you, my beloved Minnie, you have ful- 
filled my fondest wishes ;^^ and, though Minnie 
might perhaps have told her that it was her own 
fault she had not done so long ago, she had either 
the prudence or the want of thought to abstain 
from such an expression. 

^'And am I not to be noticed?*^ exclaimed 
Captain Graeme, after shaking hands with his son, 
and giving him a fervent blessing. '^ Come, Miss 
Marion, please to recollect that if I had not picked 
you up like a bunch of wet seaweed, we should 
never have had to wait dinner while yon gossoon 
was blethering into your ear; so come and give 

VOL. IL X 
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your old &tber a kiss^ and I can onlj tsmy, Hym'n 
as good as a wife as yon have been as a dandier, 
Bfr. Archie may consider himsdf a lucky dog.'' 

It would haye been difficult witibin Her Majesty's 
dominions to find a hapfser gronp than that wbid 
soon assembled round Lily's tea-table, who had lie 
satisfaction of se^g due honour paid to her 
arrangements. 

Nor was the mirth whdly confined to the draw- 
ing-room. Old Eli^ie and the other servants partook 
warmly in the happiness of both Minnie and Archie^ 
who were called upon to receiye and acknowledge 
many an expression of their attachm^it. It had 
been throughout a day of &tigue even from its 
excess of happiness^ and, as Minnie was not yet 
strong enough to undergo so much excitement widi 
impunily, Lily insisted on carrying her off earlyto 
her own room. 



CHAPTER XLVni. 

And dreams of that which cannot die. 

Bright visions came to me, 
As lapped in thought I used to lie 
And gaze into the summer sky, 
Where the sailing clouds went by, 

Like ships upon the sea. 

Longfellow. 

How merrily Time sped on now ! Who would 
believe that the limping, lagging old mower, who 
sometimes moves on so heavily, as if the weight of 
his own scjrthe were too much, wading wearily 
through the bundles of grain, ripe and unripe, the 
tares, the flowers, the fruits continually falling 
before him, and encumbering his path, was identical 
with the youth of the springy step and jocund mien 
who at other times flies so rapidly before us, skim- 
ming over the sunlighted meadows, still eluding 
the grasp which would fain detain him and either 
totally arrest his steps amid the gay blossoms which 
he so recklessly treads down, or at least reduce his 
rapid flight to a more measured pace ? Willingly 
now would Archie and Minnie have bound him and 
clipped his wings, but the very chace seemed only 

x2 
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to increase the rapidity of his flight. They had so 
much to talk abont, so many plans and hopes for 
the future, so many reminiscences of the past. 
The seat under the old Scotch fir in the garden 
was their favourite resort, and Lily was not unfre- 
quently with them, for she was closely associated 
in all their pleasures. 

One morning, when Minnie was there alone, 
Archie joined her with a bundle of drawings in his 
hand. 

" I am glad you have brought those out again/* 
she said, " you would hardly suffer us to look at 
them when you were here before, and, in fact, I 
was too much occupied with the examination of the 
back of one that accidentally fell into my hands, to 
look at any more." 

" Yes ; you little thought what a thrill you gave 
me by the few words you spoke : but do you know 
why I collected them so carefully as soon as I saw 
you were looking at more than was meant for the 
public eye ?" 

" How should I ? unless, indeed, it was done as a 
tacit reproof to my bad manners in presuming to 
examine the dessous des cartes.** 

*^ Which, after all," he said, laughing, ** you had 
not penetration enough to discover.^' She held up 
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her finger with an archly reproachftil look^ " Oh, 
yes/^ he contmaed, imprisoning the uplifted finger, 
^^ I suppose I had not shown much of that quality 
myself; but you must own that you at least were 
more than a match for me in dissimulation, you 
little hypocrite/* 

" Well, but if these drawings were not to be 
examined by the vulgar eye, why did you bring 
them out ?" 

** Why, indeed, oh most beautiful ! I ought 
to have made a selection, which I neglected to do, 
and, indeed, forgot at the moment what was there. 
When they were collected again I found there were 
several which I would not have had you see, then, 
on any account. You must know that I used to 
keep a kind of journal on those drawings, in an odd 
sort of way, sometimes in words, sometimes in 
hieroglyphics — never very consecutive. If an idea 
came into my head, whether belonging to past, 
present, or future, after I had considered it and 
digested it a little, I used to scribble it down on 
whatever was nearest, which was generally drawing- 
paper. Sometimes a plan, such as you saw, oc- 
curred to me, and I put it down for future use ; 
sometimes other kinds of thoughts would intrude- 
never welcome, as you will believe, but, at all 
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events, they went down with the rest, either in 
letters or hieroglji^cs. I was afiraid that eyeoiog 
that it might have been one of these which had 
Mien into your hands, and had no intention of so 
flattering your vanity.'^ 

He was leaning over the back of the gardei^ 
chair on which Minnie was sitting, and as he spoke 
he {daced the reverse of one of his drawings befiue 
her, on which was a variety of sketches of herself 
as a child, as a girl, as he had seen her last, 
between girlhood and womanhood, in combinatioii 
with diffiarent views in and about Fairlanda, some* 
times alone, sometimes associated with hims^E 

Then followed another in which the scenery was 
less distinctly traced: saddle-horses stood befim 
the door of an irregular castellated pile of boildii]^, 
standing on an eminence, with park-like aceneij 
stretching into the distance. On one of the horses 
sat Minnie ; the figure of her companion was imper- 
fectly seen, as he appeared to be arranging her 
habit A groom held his own and his maater^s 
horse at a little distance. 

Then came another, an interior. Minnie was 
sitting in a drawing-room busied with somework^ 
a bright fiie blazed in the chimney^ and a soft light 
firom lamps pervaded the rest of the apartment; by 
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her side sat the same figure^ his £aoe ocmcealed by a 
book, whrch he ]q>peared to be reading to her. 

A moonlight scene followed. The same pair was 
in the terrace-garden of Battesden; he was half 
leaning, half sitting, npon the stone balustrade, 
apparently pointing out some object in the distance 
to which his face was tamed; Minnie stood by his 
side, her eyes following the direction of his, her 
clasped hands laid upon his shonlder. 

There was an almost endless variety, in which 
every phase of domestic life had been embodied. 
Minnie examined them with a deeper interest than 
she chose to express, and whidi she epdeavoor^d to 
hide under criticism and raillery, now and then 
pointing out some grievous defect, and, as she 
turned round with the words upon her lips, the 
artist was ready to stop her mouth in a way which 
made her quickly return to the examination. 

** A very pretty picture gallery, trulyl" she said, 
9Sf at last, vaulting over the back of the chair, he 
seated hin»df beside her, and throwing the drawings 
which she held on to the taUe, seised both her 
hands and covered them with kisses. ** A most in- 
genious method of keeping ' a tablet of unutterable 
thoughts!' no wonder your high mightiness was 
alarmed at seeing them in my hands, considering 
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that next morning you intended to inform your 
slave that henceforth she was free, and yon cared 
no more about her." 

" And a pretty busmess I had nearly made of the 
act of manumission. J£ Lily had not come up at 
that moment I should have fairly broken down, and 
owned myself ten times more than ever the slave 
of my slave (as you say). There never was a more 
miserable attempt at self-command, and, but for the 
impenetrable stony mask which this dear face 
assumed, I could not have carried on the .deception 
as long as I did." 

"You little thought how very slight the mask 
was, that it was only a base counterfeit of stone, a 
mere bit of lath-and-plaster, or how near we were 
at that moment to a mutual understanding. Don't 
imprison my face as well as my hands, you tyrant ! 
am I never again to have the free use of either ?** 

" There, rebel, you are free," he exclaimed, 
releasing her from his embrace; "and now what 
use will you make of your liberty ? Ha, slave-like ! 
to lay your head again on my shoulder, and rivet 
your own chains. Thus then you are twofold my 
prisoner,*' and he clasped his arms round her 
graceful form. 

"And now, my princess," he resumed, "how 
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long do you mean to. keep me in solitary confine- 
ment at Battesden? Have you no compassion, after 
torturing apoor fellow these years, as you have done." 

^^You must have a little more patience, dear 
Archie. I can say nothing till Leslie's return; and 
besides, I have a* little scheme, a hope, a wish, 
which I am desirous to accompUsh, or see accom- 
plished rather, before — ^" 

'' And pray what may this redoubtable scheme 
be? The subversion of the present dynasty, perhaps, 
and restoration of some descendant of the Stewart 
line." 

" You are not far wrong," she answered with a 
demure air, ** only the first half is accomplished; 
the dynasty is overthrown; my scheme is only to 
place the legitimate monarch on the throne/^ 

" And while you are plotting in- Scotland, my 
bright ocean waif, suppose I were to enter into a 
cotmter-plot'in England. Worthdown is not far 
from Battesden, you know, and you have already 
been witness to some passages between its fair occu- 
pant and myself. Ha I have I touched you there, 
my little plotter?" 

" Not a whit, except that you are pressing my 
rings cruelly into my fingers. There, that will do ; 
they are quite well again.^' 
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^ Welly then, suppose I tdl jaa tiiat I am under 
Lady Clara's orders to return to Battesden by die 
middle of September. Which sovereign am I to 
obey — the Scottish or ESnglish?'' 

'* Oh, the English of oonrse, as yon must now be 
considered an Englishman, and the Scottish Qneen, 
you see, is more disposed to banish than to claim 

you." 

" Well, then, so be it/' he refdied, wifli an air 
slightly piqued; ^^then I am at liberty to go at 
once?'' 

Minnie laughed archly, '* And perhaps," she said, 
'' you would like to take this pictorial journal to 
her ladyship," as she gathered the drawings together. 

*^ Oh no, you may keep them as reminiscences <d 
what has been. I can make a firesh one for Lady 
Clara; and, besides, your figure would hardly do 
duty for hers," 

^^ Well, at all events it is time to go in now ; die 
dressing-bell rung some time ago, and I see your 
fisdher looking out impatiently for us.'' 

He rose reluctantly, and drawing her arm throngh 
his own they turned towards the house, and the 
slight shade of vexation soon &ded from Archie's 
countenance as Minnie joined ihe party again before 
dinner. 
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What a fresh charm had life acquired for Archie 
now! The dark ahadowB which had 80 long obscured 
his prospects — ^thedull aching of the heart, bursting 
out at times into fits of almost frenzy — where were 
they? He could hardly credit the reality of his 
own happiness, and feared to lose sight of his trea- 
sure, lest he should find it but a dream. Sometimes 
m the stillness of night he would let himself down 
from his own room that he might walk round and 
gaze upon the window c^ Minnie^ and assure 
himself that it was indeed no dream, but that the 
morning would reunite them. A Icmg dreary wait- 
ing-time, however, might yet intenrene before ho 
could tramqplant his heart's treasure to Battesden^fixr 
on this point he could make no progress with Minnie. 

^Wait at least till Leslie's return,'^ was her 
answer to his daily fdeadings; and never was 
traveller's return more ardently longed for than 
was his by Archie. 

^^And for how long is my banishment to las^ 
Minnie?'' piteously asked Archie, as the subject 
was renewed one morning; ^'and how am I to 
win through this weary waiting-time ? Remember, 
you are in the midst of a cheerful home circle, but 
think of me in the solitude of that great house aft 
Battesden, alone with my thoughts.'' 
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"And your picture gallery,^^ Minnie laughingly 
suggested: ''with such a resource at jour com- 
mand, it is easy to people your solitude ; and then 
Lady Clara — ** she added^ looking archly into his 

*^ True; and I have a letter from her this morn- 
ing, in which she lays her commands on me to be 
at Battesden before the 21st She writes from 
Paris, where she and the Duke now are; but they 
are to be at home next week/* 

" Then it is evident that your solitude will not 
be quite unbearable, at all events ; but I was not 
aware that your friendship extended to a corre- 
spondence,'* with a slight bridle of the graceM 
throat. 

'^Well, for the lady*s sake, I suppose I must 
admit my little schemer into her secret, particularly 
as this is the first letter I have received from her- 
self. The former was written by her father at her 
request.'* 

"You are pleased to be oracular; can you also 
interpret ?*' 

^* It was to announce that I am about to be 
deprived of even that solace in my solitude at 
Battesden. Lady Clara is going to marry a neigh- 
bour of Gordon's, Lennox of Glenbrae, Wentworth's 
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friend. It appears he has been long attached t6 
her ; and^ when he found that stupid gossip about 
her and myself was all moonshine^ he followed her 
abroad^ proposed^ and was accepted. The wedding 
is to take place in the middle of September, and, 
after congi*atulating me on my own happiness, Lady 
Clara does me the honour to make a particular 
request that I will be present at her marriage. 
There is her letter, my treasure of the deep ; you 
may see all the pretty things she says of my pearl 
of the sea,^' he said, as he gave her the letter. But 
Minnie clapped her hands for joy as she repeated, 

^' Lady Clara marry Lennox of Glenbrae, and 
he Leslie's neighbour ! How charming ! How 
dehghted I am ! Why, the groimds adjoin Duncaim ; 
nothing could have been more perfect'' 

Her extreme pleasure astonished Archie, and 
made him half disposed to feel angry, not being 
himself able to see the cause for so much joy. He 
looked at her animated countenance as he said 
rather coldly, ^ 

^^This is incomprehensible. I cannot see why 
the fact of Lady Clara leaving my neighbourhood 
and going into that of Duncairn, should be the 
subject of so much satisfaction." 

*' No, of course not, most potent signor, but that 
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is ccmiiected with my •ecret Neyerthelesa yoa 
must contrive to bdieve that my rejoicii^ is not 
without reason, and when the Pretender is in poB- 
session of his own dominions yoa will folly acqui- 
esce in my pleasure. Till then you nmst interpret 
it as best you may," she said, pUunB^ both her 
hands within his. He pressed them to his lips, and 
then throwing his arm round her, he drew her 
towards him as he replied : 

*^ You are a dangerous little conspirator, Minnie^ 
and I think it quite necessary that I should keep a 
strict surveillance over you: so, though I must 
comply with Lady Clara's flattering request^ you 
must expect me here again as soon as I can get 
away. Wentworth and Vivian have proposed coming 
to me for some shooting after the First. Both Battes- 
den and Berkeley Square are aheady in a course of 
refurnishing for the reception of my princess ; this 
will require some personal superintendence, but I 
shall soon come back again." 

" As soon as you please/^ she added, ** and mean- 
while be thankful that so dangerous a firebrand 
dwells not in your own dominions at present. Nay, 
don't interrupt me so rudely, sir ! I was going to 
say that when Leslie returns, and I expect him now 
daily, I must either go to Duncaim, or induce him 
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to eocoB here, which I eunesAj hope he will do— ^ 
but what faim^ LQy in snch haste, and with a &ce 
of snch importanoe?'' she exdamrad, as the latter 
came nmning towards them with a letter in her 
band. 

^^News from dear Claral" replied the latter^ as 
she seated herself bj Minnie; ^die is going to be 
married next month, and wishes me to be one of her 
bridesmaids; she tells me the whole plan is admi- 
rably managed, as she has written to invite Archie, 
who will therefore be my escort to Worthdown, 
and by this means she secores ns both, otherwise 
she shonld fear the coimteracting inflnenee of the 
^DarkLadie/" 

"So yon see there are plotters besides my little 
Jacobite," said Archie, as he tnmed to Minnie. 

** Ah, you prepared me yesterday to expect a 
counterplot,'* she said. 

** Which proves me to have a prophetic vision I 
think, since, till this morning, I had no reason to 
expect they were coming home so soon, or that Lady 
Clara^s marriage was to take place immediately." 

" Well, I can only say I h<^ my plot will prove 
as snccessfdl in its issue." 

"You are both profoundly obscure,'' observed 
Lily, " but for the present please to lay aside your 
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dark sayings and condescend to be cxunprehensible. 
The wedding is fixed for the 21sf^ Clara sajs, and 
she wishes to have me there a week or ten days at 
least before that time, as her sisters are there, whom 
she wishes to introduce me to, besides a nnmber of 
other friends of her own and Mr. Liennox's: so 
when is the soonest yoa can tear yourself away 
from Fairlands Archie?" 

The trio were soon engaged in lively altercaticm: 
Archie pleading for delay, while Lily was anxious 
to spend as long a time as possible with her friends: 
at last Minnie reminded him that he had just UAi 
her he expected some friends soon after the First, and, 
though he contended that, being self-invited, he con- 
sidered himself at liberty to fix his own time, it was 
at last decided that he and Lily should leave so as 
the latter might arrive at Worthdown on the 10th. 

And now quicker and quicker sped on the tyrant 
Time: the rosy garlands with which they sought 
to bind him were scattered one by one, and fell 
withered from their hands, as the day rapidly ap- 
proached which was to separate the lovers. 

It dawned at last, and Archie and Lily left Fair- 
lands ; the latter was left at Worthdown and Archie 
went on to Battesden, where his shooting friends 
joined him the following day. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

But more than all his heart is wrung. 
To think of one, almost a child : 
A sweet and playful Highland girl, 
As light and beauteous as a squirrel, 
As beauteous and as wild. 

Wordsworth. 

6r£ME had been three or four days at Battesden^ 
when the letter which we have seen Gordon write 
in London reached him^ and was followed the same 
day by the writer himself. 

The party had just returned from their day's 
sport as Leslie arrived; and, after they had re- 
mained a short time talking over their success and 
adventures, Wentworth and Vivian went to their 
rooms, and the two friends were left alone. 

" I travelled from town with an old friend and 
neighbour/^ said Leslie; " he told me of the object 
of his own journey, and prepared me for some 
startling news in my own family. From him I 
learn that you, my dear fellow, are about to 
become a Benedick, and steal my little Minnie 
from me." 

VOL. II. Y 
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" Oh, in these telegraphic days there is no such 
thing as keeping a secret: yes, it is true^ — that is," 
he added smiling, ^'unless you intend to act the 
hard-hearted guardian, and intemipt our felicity." 

" Not I, indeed, I know no one to whom I wonld 
sooner resign my right of guardianship than your- 
self; our acquaintance began, indeed^ under ad- 
verse circumstances, but those very circumstances 
brought out — however," he added, laughing, "I 
am not going to make you blush — I think, thongli 
short, our friendship has been a tried one. But 
how long have you been engaged?^* 

'* Our engagement is only of a few weeks' stand- 
ing, but it has been on my part an attachment from 
childhood, I never remember the time when to 
win a smile from Minnie was not a reward to make 
any enterprise light. But she was very inexorable, 
and till now would never allow me the slightest 
gleam of hope.*' 

" Well, my dear fellow, I am heartily glad you 
have won her at last : I know no one to whom I 
would so gladly commit the treasure, — ^for a rich 
treasure she is, GraBme, as I suppose it is needless 
for me to tell you. But how is it, and what made 
Minnie so inexorable ? I thought there was some- 
thing of the kind when we first met, though I was 

4 
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not clear about Minnie^s being the object; indeed, I 
had some misgivings on that snbject. I was not 
then intimate enongh to ask your confidence, and 
jBrom my own situation my mind was occupied with 
more painM thoughts." 

^^It was when I returned from the Continent, 
four years ago, that I first spoke of love to Minnie. 
She would not listen to me then: I believed she 
could not love me^ and was in despair at having, by 
my folly, deprived myself even of the sisterly affec- 
tion which might have been mine. I went abroad 
again for a year, and on my return made a second 
attempt, equally vain. I left England again^ and 
ahnost wished never to return, for life without her 
was unendurable. I had no hope of winning h^ 
love, and I tried to overcome my passion, to sober 
it down to such friendship as she would accept: to 
live wholly debarred from her society I felt to be 
impossible. After two years I returned, believing 
I could submit to be as her brother, and no more. 
I found her in a different position ; your acknow- 
ledged sister and a wealthy heiress. I went to 
Fairlands with the resolution of telling her that I 
abandoned all hope of love^ and would be content 
with friendship. The first evening passed in her 
society showed me the hoUowness of my supposed 

t2 
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victory; but I persevered in my resolution, and the 
next morning I prayed her to forget me as a lover 
and accept me again as a mere brother. She was 
colder than marble to me; I could have thrown 
myself down at her feet, and kissed the very ground 
she stood upon, if she would only have given me 
one kind look ; as it was, I believe I should have 
done something equally outrageous but for a timely 
interruption. She left next day for Duncairn. 
When I saw her again it was in town; admired 
and sought after, but more particularly the object 
of devotion to Lord Venables. I was raving, and 
yet fascinated; I could not help following her every- 
where, and yet dared not approach, and, indeed, 
made but a poor hand of assuming indifference, for 
Lady Clara Varnley soon penetrated my secret, and 
first gave me a glimpse of hope, Venables pro- 
posed, and then came her terrible illness. I had 
just started for Paris : she would not even see me 
to take leave; Lily^s letter met me there, and I 
returned at once: hopeless as I was, I could not 
bear to think of her ill, perhaps dying, and I far 
away. It was during that illness that despair first 
yielded to hope." 

"I can understand her conduct/' said Leslie. 
*' No doubt she felt that as a nameless and portion- 
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less orphan, she had no right to destroy the hopes 
which your parents might naturally form as to your 
alliance. A glimmer of the truth broke in upon me 
at Duncairn once, when a little altercation had 
occurred in which your name was coupled with 
hers. It excited an emotion I thought inadequate 
to the cause, but, though I observed her afterwards, 
I could discover nothing, and I feared the attach- 
ment might be on her side alone. She has through- 
out acted in all respects worthy of herself, and 
exactly as I could have wished,*^ concluded Leslie, 
as he wrung Graeme's hand warmly. 

**God bless her!" returned the latter, "she is 
worth any amount of suffering. Such was her in- 
fluence even at the coldest, that, though I tried at 
first to drown the remembrance of her in dissipa- 
tion, she came like a guardian angel, waving me 
away from all vicious pleasures with her pure eyes, 
and leading me on to the performance of duties 
which, but for her, I should never have under- 
stood.** 

"And when am I to give her up? for I suppose 
the surrender must be made ere long." 

" Ah, she is a tyrant, with all her goodness, and 
will hardly hear me name the subject till she has 
worked out some plot in which you afe concerned^ 
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and in which she will not let me share. She will 
say nothing till your retorn^ and tries to make me 
live npon patience/^ 

*^ Which you find insufficient diet,** said Griwme, 
laughing. "Dear Minnie!" he continned, after a 
minute*s thoughtful silence, "I can unravel her 
plot, and am but too willing to do so, as far as my 
share is concerned. Can you forgive me the delay 
of your happiness? Minnie has understood me 

• 

rightly, and I will venture to betray fier secret and 
my own. Grseme, I love your sister — loved her 
from the first moment of seeing her,— -and have 
never ceased to love her. A misunderstanding 
caused me to forfeit her esteem, and if she ever did 
regard me with anything but indi£Perence, as I once 
flattered myself she did, I fear it has long since sub- 
sided into contempt. But she alone could make the 
happiness of my life, as she now makes the misery 
of it ; if I dared to hope it were possible to win her 
heart, I would devote my whole future life to re- 
pairing the insult I once oflFered her. I would not 
add to this iusult by seeking her immiediately on 
Lady Gordon's death, but during the twelvemonth 
of banishment that I inflicted on myself I have suf- 
fered tortures. The year is now elapsed, — have I at 
least your sanction to endeavour to gain her love ?*^ 
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It was now 6rs8ine's turn to wring the hand of 
his Mend as he replied^ 

"You are the man of all the world whom I 
should wish to see the husband of my darling Lily; 
and she must be made of otiier stuff than I think if 
she is indifferent to the offer of such a heart. Lily 
is now at Worthdown; come there with me to- 
morrow, my dear fellow, and we will at least recon- 
noitre the enemy .'^ Leslie looked grave. 

" It is a charming proposal," he said, " but your 
sister has such good cause to be irreconcilably 
offended with me, that I don't know how she would 
receive me. What looked comparatively easy at a 
distance, makes me fearful when so near." 

" I tlunk the meeting may be effected in a very 
informal manner,^' replied Archie; "I am invited to 
lunch, and join a riding party afterwards; my 
jfriends have declined; Wentworth would not trust 
himself at present, and returns to town in the morn- 
ing, and Vivian is going to Sir James Ingram's ; so 
you and I wHl ride over, and, amidst the numerous 
guests now staying at Worthdown, I think we can 
inform ourselves as to how the land lies, without 
attractmg much notice.'^ 

*^ The plan is too tempting to be discarded,^' said 
Leslie with a sigh; " but it is at Battesden that 
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I feel more than ever how little cause I have to 
entertain hope for a moment. Lennox may have 
mentioned my being in the neighbourhood, so—," 
another deep sigh finished the sentence ; and their 
farther conversation was interrupted by the entrance 
of Wentworth. 

"What, still here!** he exclaimed; ^-my dear 
Graeme, recollect we are not all in love, and have 
besides been toiling over the stubble till we have 
acquired appetites that require more substantial fare 
than that with which, I conclude, you have been 
entertaining Sir Leslie/* 

"You shall not have to wait long, my good fellow; 
for my own part I am quite aware of the necessity 
of some less aerial diet than love to live upon : I 
know Gordon can make as speedy a toilet as my- 
self, so we will be ready by the time Jameson 
announces the dinner served/* 

Wortlidown was full of guests ; besides mutual 
friends, Lord and Lady Bridport and Mr. and Lady 
Charlotte Templemore were there to assist at the 
wedding of their sister Lady Clara. 

It was late before Graeme and Leslie could leave 
home, and the luncheon party was mostly dispersed 
when they arrived at Worthdown ; only Lady 
Clara, Lennox, Lady Bridport, and a few others 
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stfll lingered at the table. Leslie felt it almost as a 
relief in the rapid glance that he threw round 
the room on entering, to find that Lily was not 
there, 

Lennox greeted his old friend cordially, and was 
about to present him to Lady Clara, when the latter 
held out her hand, saying, as she did so, 

" I have already a ball-room acquaintance with 
Sir Leslie himself, and as the friend of his sister, 
whom I met in town last year, may venture, I hope, 
to lay claim to him as one of my own friends." 

Leslie made a suitable reply, alluding to the 
pleasure with which he looked forward to welcom- 
ing her into his own neighbourhood. 

*^ Yes," observed Lennox, *^ I regret for both our 
sakes tliat Graeme is going to deprive us of your 
sister, for, notwithstanding the short time she has 
been known to the neighbourhood, we felt a pride 
in considering her as belonging to us.^' 

^^ I trust she may often be at Duncaim, though 
it will be her home no longer,^' replied Leslie; 
"indeed, hitherto she has had no rightful home^ 
though kind friends have given her welcome; both 
she and myself are but waifs and strays from the 
ocean; I dropped quickly into the nook prepared 
for me, but she has continued floating about on the 
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aurfece of society, and I rejoice to think the tide 
has at last carried her into so secure a haven.^' 

He had taken the vacant chair on the other side 
of Lady Clara, and the three entered into a lively 
and earnest conversation, which, beginning at Bat- 
tesden, led them to Glenbrae and Duncaim, and 
then more generally through Scotland. Leslie 
described eloquently the beauties of his own country, 
and made both Lady Clara and Lennox laugh 
heartily at the humorous pictures he drew of the 
peculiarities of his countrymen, and the duties which 
would devolve on her as the "Laird^s leddy;^^ but 
a keen observer might have detected through all the 
gaiety of his present conversation the anxious, 
searching glance, which from time to time was sent 
towards door or window, more particularly towards 
the oriel window of a room at the opposite comer 
of the house to that in which they were sittings and 
where a group of young people were assembled. 
Leslie wondered whether Lily were one of the 
group, and whether she would know of his being at 
Battesden, and speculate on the possibility of his 
coming to Worthdown ; how and when their meet- 
ing would be accomplished, and whether even at 
this moment she might not be endeavouring to 
avoid the rencontre. Graeme was sitting at the 
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fiirther end of the table in conversation with Lady 
Bridport, the sister of Lady Clara. It was there- 
fore a welcome intermption to Leslie when Lord 
Bridport, looking in at the window^ asked Lady 
Clara if she were not going to dress for riding, as . 
the horses were even now at the door. 

*^ I had almost forgotten the afternoon excnrsion 
in our agreeable conversation^^' she said, risings 
" but I will go and collect my forces.^' 

LesUe longed to ask of whom these would con* 
sist^ but there was no excuse for such apparently 
idle curiosity, and he had to control his impatience 
as best he cDuld, while with the other gentlemen he 
lounged into the haU, and with them discussed the 
merits and demerits of the horses^ which were being 
led about before the door. He scanned those which 
bore side-saddles; there were only four, and he 
anxiously speculated upon who their riders would be. 
He was leaning against one of the side pillars, and 
partly concealed by other columns, absorbed in this 
speculation, while the party was gradually collecting 
on the steps of the portico, and the horses were 
being brought up. One of the four ladies, he saw 
at a glance, was Lily ; she was talking earnestly 
with her brother, and seemed unaware of his 
presence ; he wondered whether Graeme was telling 
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her of his arrival, but from her unmoved air lie 
rather thought not. He dared not present himself, 
and remained in the same place, while the grooms 
and gentlemen were busily attending to the fair 
equestrians. 

Lady Clara and another lady were already 
mounted, and Archie beckoned a groom to bring 
up the horse he was leading, for Lily, when Lady 
Clara exclaimed, 

*'Not that horse, Mr. Graeme! That chestnut 
mare is Lily's own peculiar favourite ; she has named 
it Zoe, and will ride no other." 

Leslie had already noticed the mare, and been 
struck by her resemblance to the Zoe who was now 
taking her ease in the paddock at Duncairn. The 
association had deepened the reverie in which he 
was indulging, and carried him back to his last 
ride with Lily. He started forward as Lady Clara 
spoke, and then, fearing to offend Lily .by appearing 
to presume on what had been said, he drew back 
again ; he mingled among the other gentlemen, and 
mounting his horse, fell rather into the rear of the 
party, which now moved on, first, in a compact 
body, and then gradually separating into knots and 
pairs. Lennox and Lady Clara rode on together, 
and Lily and her brother were amongst a group of 
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others. Lily seemed quite xmconscions of Leslie's 
being of the partj : he listened to her gentle voice 
and silvery laugh, and dreading lest the sight of 
him should cloud that happy, careless gaiety, he 
cautiously avoided attracting her notice. 

At last the road led from the open park into a 
narrow lane, which obliged the party to divide into 
pairs, and Leslie found himself riding by the side of 
Lily. She turned to- address some remark to her 
companion, and then seemed for the first time to 
become aware of who that companion was. 

For a moment the colour forsook her cheek, and 
then as rapidly rushed over cheek and brow : he 
leaned forwards as if to speak, but his words were 
strangely unintelligible; she could not catch the 
sense of them, but feeling the necessity of saying 
something, and perhaps emboldened by his evident 
timidity, she said something about having heard of 
his being at Battesden, but not expecting to see him. 

" I should hardly have ventured to present myself^ 
Miss Graeme, earnestly as I might wish it, but for 
the sanction of your brother, even now.'* He 
stopped; he felt he was going too far, he hardly 
knew whether to affect forgetfulness of the past, or 
at once to plunge into the remembrance. 

There was a silence of some minutes: Lily occu- 
pied herself with her horse, which she caressed and 
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patted; the creature arched her neck proudly under 
her hand; she felt that Leslie was watching her 
earnestly* Lady Clara's words^ in all their fall 
meaning, rushed into her mind, and sent a bnnung 
blush to her cheek ; she ceased to caress Zoe, and 
sat still and silent. 

Leslie gained courage: '^ Tour horse seems to be 
a favourite, Miss Ghraeme,'' he said, ^^ and to appre- 
ciate the caresses of its mistress; I think Lady 
Clara called her Zoe — it is the name of one I have, 
whose value to me is beyond price— indeed so valu- 
able is she that I never suffer any one to mount 
her, and she has led a life of perfect idleness &r 
the last four years/' 

Lily coloured deeply, though she endeaVoured 
not to appear conscious of the meaning of Lieslie's 
words; she said with a smile, though without 
raising her eyes, 

'' And do you think a life of perfect idleness, 
then, one of perfect happiness?^' 

^^I was only alluding to the quadruped, Miss 
Graeme ; I did not mean to include any more 
responsible being of our own race." 

Lily blushed again ; she saw that her question had 
betrayed the connection of her thoughts. She re- 
mained silent, and the constraint was becoming pain- 
fiil, when the Duke, riding back, addressed Gordon : 
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" I have just been trying to persuade Graeme to 
send for his traps and remam here to-night, Sir 
Leslie, He tells me his movements must depend 
upon your wishes. I hope you will not prevent 
our having the pleasure of liis company^ more 
especially as it was partly in the hope of securing 
yours that we asked him. Tour firiend Lennox 
will be an inducement, perhaps ; and Clara wants 
to make acquaintance with her nearest neighbour 
in her new home." 

While the Duke spoke, Gordon raised an eager 
look towards Lily's face, as if to read there what 
his answer must be ; he met her eyes fixed with a 
look of anxiety on his ; it was only for an instant, 
for with a deep blush hers were immediately with- 
drawn ; but there was something he fancied in the 
expression, momentary as the meeting of their eyes 
had been, which gave him hope that his acceptance 
would not be disagreeable, and turning to the Duke, 
he replied in the same frank tone in which the pro- 
posal had been made, that nothing could give him 
greater pleasure than to avail himself of such an 
opportunity of improving his acquaintance with 
Lady Clara^ and enjoying the agreeable society in 
which he so unexpectedly found himself. 



CHAPTER L. 

Um der Schonheit willen zu heirathen, ist eben so viel als am 
der Rose willen ein Handgat kaufen. Ja das letztere ware mn 
yemOnftiger, denn die Rosenzeit kommt dooh jahrlich wieder. 

Um zn heirathen, muas man lieben; um za lieben, muas man 
hochachten. Denn Hymen ist ein gebrechlicher Knabe, wenn 
er sich nicht links und rechts auf Achtnng und Liebe stiitzt. 

KOTZBBUE. 

" I WONDER if my wedding is to be an exception 
to the general rule," exclaimed Lady Clara, coming 
softly behind the chair on wliich Lily was sitting 
with a book in her hand, though her eyes were in 
reality watching the movements of a group of 
gentlemen in the park, among whom were LesUe 
and Graeme, who were trying the paces and leaping 
powers of a couple of horses. 

Lily started at the sound of her friend's voice, 
which roused her from the reverie into which she 
had fallen. 

" What rule? — ^why not? — that is — what do you 
mean?" she asked, unable at once to collect her 
thoughts, and laughing at her own confusion. 

" Oh ! perhaps you don't know our old saying, 
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that one wedding always brings another; there is 
some rhyme about it, but I cannot recollect what 

it IS. 

" There may be rhyme," said Lily laughing, **but 
apparently no reason. I have not remarked any 
symptoms of pairing amongst the company here; 
and, if I cannot see any, you cannot expect your 
own vision to be clearer, since Love is proverbially 
blind, you know." 

" True, Lily ; blind to his own faults, but not to 
those of his neighbour/' 

** I am still at a loss for your meaning,'* answered 
Lily, though with rather a conscious manner. 

Lady Clara laughed as she sat down beside her, 
and, shading her eyes with her hand, looked fixedly 
at the group of gentlemen in the distance, who were 
now beginning to disperse, as the horses were being 
led back to the stables, and repeated, half aloud, in 
a kind of soliloquy, the lines from Cristabel: 

And Constancy dwells in realms above, 
And life is stormy, and youth is vain, 

And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 

« You are wonderfully oracular this morning," 
said Lily poutingly, while a deep blush overspread 
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her face; "it is impossible for me to understand 

"You know nothing about love or constancy, 
poor Uttle innocent," answered Lady Clara, as she 
looked into Lily's blushing face. 

" Oh ! if you want information on these points 
you had better apply to Archie or Mr. Lennox " 
remarked Lily, drily, taking up her book again. 

" But do you not think constancy ought to be 
rewarded?" persisted her friend. 

" Well, and so it has been very sufficiently by 
both Minnie and yourself." 

"That is nothing to the point; I want your senti- 
ments; what would you do if like constancy to 
that of your brother were shown towards yoursetf ?" 

"I cannot possibly say, never having been tried," 
answered Lily coldly, and affecting deep interest in 
the book she held. 

"Oh! you little hypocrite!" exclaimed Lady 
Clara, placing her hand upon the page, ** how 
demure you are. But here comes Sir Leslie; 
perhaps he can tell us more about it." 

Lily flushed crimson, and made an effort to rise, 
which Lady Clara, with her arm round her waist, 
prevented her doing. 

" What is the subject of dispute?" asked Leslie 
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as, approaching, he leaned against the window. 
Lily looked imploringly at Lady Clara; the latter 
replied with an arch glance, 

'* We have been admiring your feats of noble 
horsemanship/' 

"Ah I we were trying the leaping powers of 
Lennox's new purchases; what do you think of 
them? The brown one he intends for your own 
riding ; it is very docile." 

Lily had once more fixed her eyes on the book, 
which she seemed intently reading. 

" I am afraid the perfections or imperfections of 
the animals were lost upon me^ for I was engaged in 
a metaphysical discussion with Miss Graeme^ who, 
perhaps, knows more about them, as I disturbed 
what seemed to be a most close and critical exami- 
nation of them." 

^* I believe I was looking at without thinking of 
them/' observed Lily, coldly, without raising her 
eyes. Leslie looked earnestly at her varying colour 
and expression. 

" Miss Graame seems to be too much interested 
in her book to care at all about such things,^' he 
remarked stiffly. 

" Ah r said Lady Clara, who seemed bent on 
mischief, " I have been propounding deeper matter 

z2 
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for the consideration of the little philosoplier, ani 
she is probably studying the sabject.** 

** May I ask what were the propositicms ?" asked 



** What reward was due to con .*• 

•* Clara V* exclaimed Lily, starting up, her neck 
and face flashing crimson, and placing her hand 
over Lady Clara's month ; then, taming to Ledie 
with an attempt at indifference, she added, ^^Sir 
Leslie, I b^ you will not listen to what Ladj 
Clara says; she is in wild spirits this morning, and 
is indeed only jealous of my book." 

'* It is a pardonable fault," said Leslie, with a 
glance from those eyes which always so thrilled 
Lih-'s heart. "But," he added, smiling, «I will 
not interrupt your philosophical discussions any 
longer ; and here comes Lennox, so I will yield my 
place to him;*' and he turned from the window 
towards the shrubbery walk. 

" Clara, how could you be so provoking !" said 
Lilias, reproachfully, her eyes glistening with tears. 

" Dearest Lily, I am very sorry if I really 
annoyed you ; but I hardly suspected when I began 
that it was such tender ground; indeed, it was you 
who gave my words any peculiar meaning." 

" I believe I have been very foolish,^' said Lily, 
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ialf inclined to cry, " I always have been so, and 
Sir Leslie, I believe, thinks me little better than an 
idiot." 

"I am inclined to differ on that question," 
answered her companion. 

•^ Well, it is no matter what he thinks,*' she said, 
with a sigh ; " it can make no difference to me.'^ 

" What is the matter?^' asked Lennox, who stood 
now in the place Gordon had just left 

^' We were discussing — ^* began Lady Clara, — 
Lily interrupted her. 

'*0h, Mr. Lennox, in pity put Lady Clara upon 
one of those young horses, and tame her wild spirits, 
for I cannot cope with hei: at all.'^ 

" The fact is, I have gotten the better of her in 
a point of metaphysics; she cannot refute my argu- 
ment, and the fairy philosopher does not like defeat; 
but seriously, dear Lily, I did not mean to vex you, 
and am sorry. Will you forgive me?'^ 

*^I suppose I must,^^ said Lily, accepting the 
proffered embrace5 '^ut it must be on condition of 
&ture good conduct." 

^^ Parole d!h(mnmrP^ said Lady Clara, laughing; 
'* I see now the treacherous nature of the ground, 
and will beware of pitfalls henceforward." 

Lily cast a half smiling, half reproachful, look 
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as she held up her finger, and tamed to go to her 
own room, there to think over all that had passed, 
and to recall looks^ and words, and innnmerable 
little nothings which yet sent a blnsh to her cheek 
and a thrill through her heart. She turned to the 
window, which commanded the shrubbery walk, 
and was soon absorbed in watching the movements 
of a figure pacing slowly along, with arms folded, 
and eyes bent on the ground, sometimes standing 
fibced in deep thought, sometimes striking h£s fore- 
head as he walked rapidly on again, till a turn in 
the plantation hid him £rom her view. 

Lily did not join the riding party that aftemocn, 
but begged Lady Bridport to give her a seat in 
ike pony carriage. She did not see Sir Leslie again 
till dinner-time, when alt were assembled in the 
drawing*room. She felt^ more than saw^ that as 
she entered he moved a chair towards her, and 
fearing his design was to keep in her vicinity, and 
hand her in to dinner, she afiected not to notice the 
movement^ and j^ced herself by the side of Mr. 
Templemore, who was standing in the embrasure 
of ft wioidow. Her manoeuvre succeeded, and she 
had flte satisfaction of seeing Leshe offer his arm to 
Lady Bridport^ and take the left hand of Lady 
Qara at the table, whUe she and Mr. Temjd^noro 
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were lower down on the opposite side ; still she was 
conscious that those thrilling eyes were continually 
upon her; she dared not turn her own that way, 
but contrived to keep up a tolerable show of con- 
versation with her neighbour. In the evening it 
was more difficult to avoid him, and she found 
herself obliged to accept a thousand little nameless 
attentions from him, too slight to attract the notice 
of others, but bearing an unmistakeable meaning to 
herself. 

Music was going on, and Lily was sitting a little 
in the rear of the knot collected round the piano, 
apparently attentive to the performance, but in 
reality listening to the sound of Leslie's vmce^ 
though the tone was too low to allow of her hearing 
what he said, when her attention was caught by a 
few words spoken in rather a louder key. 

"Yes; to-morrow, or the next day at latest, I 
must start for Scotland. I believe I ought to have 
gone much sooner.^ 

She gave an involuntary start, and looked up; 
the movement caught his attention, and their eyes 
met. Hers were withdrawn instantly, and her face 
sufiused with a deep blush ; he went on with the 
conversation, and soon after she managed to slip 
unperceived away* 
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It wanted now only three days to that fixed for 
the wedding, and Leslie had said last evening that 
he most leave either to-day or to-morrow. GraBme 
and Lily too were to take their departure for Scot- 
land immediately after the wedding, as the former 
was anxious to retom to Fairlands, and there 
would be no inducement for Lily to remain when 
her friend Lady Clara was no longer at Worth- 
down. Workmen and upholsterers had full pos- 
session of Battesden, and Graeme rode over daily 
to inspect their progress. 

This morning, when breakfast was over, he asked 
Lily to accompany him, that he might have the 
benefit of her taste as to the mariner in which 
Minnie's own morning-room was being arranged. 
It was a lovely September morning, the air firesh 
and autumnal, and the ride gave colour and anima- 
tion to Lily's cheek, which had looker paler than 
usual when she came down to breakfast. 

The opinion required was soon given, and after 
having gone over the house with Archie, and 
admired and approved all that he had been doing, 
finding that she was no longer required, she left 
him to superintend the workmen, and looping up 
her habit she walked across the park to renew her 
acquaintance with her old fiiends in WoodfonL 
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All welcomed her with joy, and after visiting their 
cottages, and spending a short time in the school- 
room, she set out to return, loaded with bouquets 
of garden and wild flowers, which the children had 
vied with each other in collecting for her. She 
walked slowly and thoughtfully, her eyes bent 
towards the ground, and revolving in her mind 
the occurrences of the past week, without daring to 
speculate on the future. 

Thus she reached the gate which opened from 
the park into the shrubberies: the spot recalled to 
her mind a little incident which had taken place 
there four years ago, when Leslie was by her side. 
She leant over the gate, giving herself up to the 
recollection, her head drooped upon the flowers which 
filled her hands. The train of thought into which 
she had fallen occupied her whole mind, and carried 
her away from the present into times past; she 
remained long in the attitude she had first assumed. 
After a time the sound of an approaching footstep 
on the gravel caught her ear, and caused her to 
raise her head. Leslie stood before her. For a 
minute she remained motionless, with her eyes fixed 
upon him ; it seemed as if her imagination, busied 
as it had been with former days, had conjured up 
a phantom. He too stood still for a moment, as if 
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taken by surprise; then, recovering himself, he 
advanced to open the gate^ and offering his arm, he 
said, 

" You look fatigued, Miss GrsBme ; allow me to 
assist you, and to relieve you of this load of flowers, 
enough to overwhelm Hercules himself/* 

She took his proffered arm without speaking; 
she longed indeed to ask him how he came to be at 
Battesden now, and in this very spot too; but her 
utterance failed her, and she had no power to com- 
mand her voice; she placed the flowers silently in 
the hand he extended for them. 

"You have walked too far after the ride^" he 
said, "will you not rest a moment on this seat?'* 

"No," she replied, half withdrawing her arm, 
and releasing her hand from the slight pressure of 
his, as he received the flowers: "I am not tired, 
and was only surprised at your unexpected ap- 
pearance; the suddenness made me ahnost fancj it 
must be your wraith,^' she continued^ ^ideavouring 
to force a laugh. 

He looked very serious^ and did not even attempt 
to join in her lau^. 

** If you will not sit down," he said, " at least do 
not refiise the support of my arm." 

She felt that she could not at that moment have 
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walked withont it, so she replaced her hand, and 
they walked on in silence for some paces : at last he 
said, in a low and slightly tremulo,» voice. 

^^ I feel that I have incurred your anger. Miss 
Orseme, and deserved it ; I cannot forgive myself, 
but, if sorrow and suffering be of any avail to atone 
for error, then surely I may dare to hope for for- 
giveness of the past I cannot now explain aU the 
miserable causes of conduct which must have 
seemed so inexcusable to you. I can only say I was 
miserably deceived — I believe we were mutually 
deceived — and I discovered my error too late." 

'' I know it aU,^' she replied, in a tone so l6w as 
hardly to be audible. '^I have long since known 
the truth, and folly exculpated you; believe me, all 
IS quite forgiven and forgotten.'^ 

He bent down to look into her face, as he said 
earnestly, 

<^ Recall that last word, I implore you, dear Miss 
GrrsBme 1 Forgive my folly— my stupid blindness-^ 
my incomprehensible obtuseness; but do not, oh 
do not forget the deep, true^ un&thomable love 
which I then expressed and felt tcxr you ! which I 
have ever since felt — ^feel at this moment — and 
must ever continue to feel tUl this heart has ceased 
to beat ; and even thmi^ on — on into eternity I *' 

She was silent, but he felt her steps falter; he 
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withdrew the arm she leant on, and passed it round 

her waist : her head sank upon his shoulder, and he 

strained her with rapture to his throbbing heart. 
***** 

It was long before they thought of returning to 
the house. As they did so, at last, they met Archie 
coming in search of them; and Lily, as he ap- 
proached, disengaging herself from Leslie's encir- 
cling arm, ran forward and flung herself into the 
arms of her brother, hiding her blushing face on 
his shoulder. Archie pressed her fondly to him, 
while he held out his other hand to Leslie, who 
shook it warmly. 

*' Thank God!" exclaimed Graeme, *^ my happiness 
seems now indeed almost complete. Take her, 
Gordon," he continued, placing her in his arms, 
*' she is a treasure only equalled in value by the 
jewel you have confided to me." 

" My pure, sweet Lily ! my Belladonna V^ mur- 
mured Leslie, as folding her in his arms he im- 
printed a fond kiss upon her lips. 

After a moment Archie said, laughing, 

" But now, my dear fellow, as I don't wish to be 
as malicious as this little fairy was to me on a 
similar occasion, I must not let you lose your 
dinner, so it is time, we mounted, once more to 
return to Worthdown.*^ 



CHAPTER LI. 

There's joy on the inoantaius ; 
There *b life in the fountains ; 

Small clouds are sailing. 

Blue sky prevailing ; 
The rain is over and gone ! 

WOBDBWOBTH. 

Leslie left Worthdown next day, as he had pre- 
viously announced his intention of doing, though 
not now entirely from his own inclination ; indeed 
he would willingly have altered his plan, but Lily 
was so fearful that the notice of the numerous 
guests at Worthdown would be attracted to their 
mutual relation, that she urged his departure 
earnestly. She had stipulated as they returned 
from Battesden that there should be no alteration 
that evening inLeslie^s former bearing towards her; 
but she knew it would be impossible to conceal the 
state of aflFairs beyond that time, or drill him into a 
longer submission to her wishes on that point if he 
remained. 

To Lady Clara she confided her secret before 
dinner, entreating her forbearance; and, after en- 
countering a little good-natured raillery, and a 
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great deal of warm sympathy, she obtained a 
promise that only to Lennox, who with herself 
might be considered interested in the event, should 
the news be imparted. 

Archie met her as she came downstairs before 
dinner, and they entered the drawing-room together. 
One shy glance she darted towards the spot where 
she seemed to know intuitively th^Lt Leslie would 
be. He stood leaning with careless ease over the 
back of a chair and chatting with Lady Clara, who 
sat in the comer of a sofa. A look fall of meaning 
from those deep, loving eyes, but imperceptible to 
all but herself, was the only notice he took of h^ 
entrance, and she glided into her usual place near 
the window, where Lennox soon joined her, and 
spoke a few earnest words of congratulation, but in 
so low a tone as to reach no ear but hers. 

There was no change in the dinner arrangem^its, 
except that Lily contrived to place herself on the 
same side of the table as Leslie, so as to avoid the 
magnetic influence of those eloquent eyes. Only 
in the evening he approached and challenged her to 
a game of chess, in which the small amount of 
science displayed on either side, and the eccentricity 
of the moves, would have startled the conoscenU^ 
had they been allowed to assemble as usual ronnd 
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the players ; but the admirable tact of Lady Clara 
was so well exerted in the disposition of her 
guests, that the recess in which the chess-table 
stood was unmolested) and the lovers at full liberty 
to play the game according to any rules they might 
choose to improvise for the occasion ; so it is not 
to be wondered at that the only result they could 
report of a trial of skill which lasted throughout 
the evening was, that the game was a drawn one. 

The next morning Leslie started for Fairlands^ 
to ask the consent of Captain and Mrs. GraBme to 
transplant his precious Lily into his own conserva- 
tory of Duncairn; a permission by no means diffi- 
cult to win^ since a son-in-law more entirely to the 
satisfaction of both parents could hardly have been 
found. A change indeed seemed to have come over 
Mrs. Graeme, but whether it arose from the perfect 
fulfilment of her most ambitious wishes with regard 
to her children, or, as she affirmed, to the e£fect 
which Minnie's influence had at last produced even 
upon herself, would not be easy to determine. 
At all events she was ready to acknowledge that 
a wiser and a kinder Hand had by a series of trials 
brought about those arrangements which she would 
most have desired, thus elevating and purifying 
their hearts, and rendering them better fitted for 
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the high responsibilities they were called to fulfil, 
and into which she would fain have hurried them, 
utterly disregardant of their own wishes or affec- 
tions, and intent only on securing their worldly 
prosperity. 

In a conversation indeed which some weeks 
later she held with Mrs. Sherwood at Fairlands, 
she could not help confessing, that often as she had 
lamented what she then considered her husband's 
inconsiderate whim of adopting Minnie into their 
own family, without calculating probable conse- 
quences, it had turned out, even viewing it in the 
most worldly light, a better stroke of policy than 
the coldest calculator could have devised. 

" I have often laughed at Graeme's simplicity," 
she said, *^when he quoted, against my arguments, 
the words, ' Be not backward to entertain strangers, 
for thereby many have entertained angels unawares.' 
But I little thought that this ocean waif, Minnie, 
who indeed has always been as an angel in the 
house, and her conduct with regard to Archie espe- 
cially irreproachable throughout, would also so com- 
pletely satisfy all my more worldly desires, and not 
only that, but would also be the indirect means of 
Lily's forming so charming a marriage — one pro- 
mising so much domestic happiness, and placing her 
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too in so delightful a position. These waifs and 
strays have certainly in the end proved real bless- 
ings to us; and I think I can enter better into the 
meaning now of the passage I have quoted than 
ever I did before," 

*' Do you mean to say that * angels ' mean hand- 
some young baronets and rich heiresses?'^ asked 
Mrs. Sherwood, with an air of simplicity. , 

Not exactly,'^ replied Mrs. Graeme, laughing, 
whatever I might once have thought; but at least 
Minnie may be considered as an angel^ for it is her 
influence that has been the means of moulding the 
character of both Archie and Lily to what they are, 
and giving them a tone which I am sure they 
would never have received from me; for at one 
time my* desire was only to counteract her views, 
regarding them as romantic, and likely to interfere 
with what I imagined was their real good. If she 
were not literally sent, she has at least done the 
work of a faithful messenger, and has made me 
fully understand that what we are so apt to call 
* chances,' or ^ accidents,' are simply Providences, 
each bearing its message of joy or trial; and that 
in receiving and using rightly such waifs and 
strays, we are oftimes entertaining angels un- 
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Mrs. Sherwood shook her head incredulously^ as 
she replied, 

**I very much fear, my good sister, that, if Sir 
Leslie and Minnie did not hold the position they do 
now, you would still be sceptical as to their angelie 
nature/' 

^* It may indeed be so/^ replied Mrs. Graeme, 
" for I am but a novice in the creed, and am so fer 
from depending upon my own strength in following 
it, that I even acknowledge myself quite unable to 
explain what I do imderstand of it; but I have 
long noticed Minnie, and studied her ways without 
her knowledge. I have seen her adopt some dr- 
cumstance that has happened to her, what might 
be called a ' chance,' and handle it and turn it into 
a duty, and at last, somehow, convert it into a 
blessing; for if it did not make her happy in a 
worldly sense of the word, or in the way she might 
have wished, it always ended in bringing her 
another kind of happiness. 

" Far exemple ?'' asked Mrs. Sherwood. 

" Well, for one, there was that idiot child of 
Lady Gordon's, who happily died last month ; her 
having anything to do with the charge of that might 
fairly be called an accident, and a most unpleasant 
one ; no one could have thought that anything but 
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a misery at first sight, and probably so it appeared 
to her, but at 'last it had become quite a pleasure. 
The nurse who had charge of it told me that when 
at Duncaim, had it been Minnie's own, she could 
not have shown more interest or anxiety about it ; 
seeking to allay its sufferings, and always devising 
something for the comfort of die poor child or its 
nurse. Even when she went to town it was not 
forgotten, but she continually wrote to its nurse, 
and was always sending something that might give 
it pleasure or ease, till her illness of course inter- 
rupted her; but when she was sufficiently recovered 
and able to think again, and write, she made ar* 
rangements for its being moved to Fairlands, and 
had that cottage which adjoins the schoolmistress's 
fitted up to receive the nurse and baby; and when 
she came home she watched over it till its death as 
if she really loved it, though a more revolting little 
creature I never saw, and it certainly had not the 
remotest natural claim upon her, but rather the 
reverse. I used to remonstrate with her, and 
lament the chance that had thrown such a painful 
charge upon her; but her answer was always, 
'Dear mama, be sure it is meant- for my own 
good as much or more than the poor child's; I 
must only try and do the duty properly and the 
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blessing will come.' Then again with regard to 
Archie — '' 

" Well, she certainly made no pleasure of that, 
for it almost killed her.'* 

" No, it was more than she could manage ; but 
still she struggled hard, and at least turned it into a 
means of improving her own character and Archie's 
too. She did not look upon that trial as an acci- 
dental thing, as you or I might have done; and she 
never resented my interference with her happiness, 
as I am sure I should had the case been mine. She 
took the whole as a cross which was given her to 
bear; and, if sometimes she found it heavier than 
she could sustain, she never complained of the 
burden, or tried to release herself from it, as she 
might easily have done, by complying with Archie's 
love, and marrying him in spite of us all. In all 
her troubles, and difficulties, and struggles, her 
motto always was, * Commit thy way unto the Lord, 
and trust in Him ; ' and she fully acted up to her 
motto.*' 

Well,'* replied Mrs. Sherwood, still incredulous, 

we shall see how she will act now that she has got 
all she wished for ; many can bear adversity and 
trouble well who fail in prosperity.'* 

" I don't fear for her," said Mrs. Graeme ; " the 
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the most commonplace thing in his own eyes, and 
he is the most cheerful and delightful of compa- 
nions. He is adored as a landlord and a neighhour; 
and some of his tenants, who set out hj opposing 
and defying him, would now go through fire and 
water, as the saying is, to serve or oblige him. I 
admire all he does, but I could not have done it 
myself, even if it had occurred to me to try.^^ 

'^Yes, Minnie has infused her principles into 
both Archie and Lily, and her brother seems just 
the same kind of person, though he is not quite 
equal to Minnie, I think ; at least his trials were 
different, and he partly brought them on himsel£^' 

Meanwhile at Worthdown the anticipated event, 
which had been the cause of the gaieties there, 
came off on the second day aiter Leslie's departure. 
The wedding was like all other weddings, so there 
is no need to chronicle it here. The curious may 
refer to the columns of the " Morning Post;** there 
they will find it fully recorded, or, should they &il 
to find this identical one, any of the marriages in 
" High Life," there announced, will suit the occa- 
sion, — ^the beauty and Brussels lace of the bride; 
the grace and gossamer of the bridesmaids; the 
flowers which strewed the path of the bridal pair, 
with the names of all the noble and fashionable 
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guests who assisted at the ceremony, and partook 
afterwards of the degaiit d^jeimtr; the feasting! 
and rejoicings of the tenantry; the fireworks and 
bonfire in the park, and the ball to the neighbour- 
hood, which closed the day after the departure of 
the *' happy pair" for Fern Hall, Lancashire, the 
seat of the noble father of the bride, en route to 
that of the bridegroom, Glenbrae, N.B. 

The same paper also hinted at the probability 
of similar festivities at the neighbouring estate of 

B n, whose wealthy owner was about to lead 

to the altar of hymen, at no distant ftiture, the 
beautiftd and accomplished sister of a talented 
Scotch baronet recently returned from the East. 

Graeme and Lily left Worthdown the next morn- 
ing, and after spending an hour or two at Battesden, 
and satisfying themselves that everything was in 
process of rapid completion, proceeded northwards. 
Leslie met them at Glasgow, and in the course of 
a few hours they found themselves on the Fairlands 
jetty, surrounded by all the &mily, including David 
and Alice and their children. 

It was long since so perfectly happy a group had 
been assembled round the bright fire, which was 
welcome in the late September evenings ; there was 
no longer any drawback to their enjoyment; the 
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sorrows of the past only enhanced the pleasure of 
the present, as a dark background throws out the 
brightness of a picture, while before them lay a 
future full of promise, and in the present or middle 
distance they enjoyed *'the sober certainty of waking 
bliss/' 

" And now,'' said Minnie, as next morning she 
and Archie strolled along the banks of the loch 
together, " now you can understand the reason of 
my satisfaction on hearing that Lady Clara was to 
be transferred from Worthdown to Glenbrae, and 
most unconsciously you did ^ yeoman's service' in 
my conspiracy to place the sovereign on her right- 
ful throne." 

" So this was my little schemer's plot ! and you 
would not admit me into your secret, though some- 
how I blundered by a sort of sympathy into accom- 
plishing your wishes." 

" I don't give you any credit for that," replied 
Minnie laughing, " you did just what came in your 
way, as most others do, without understanding or 
even guessing that the part had been written for 
and assigned to you; and, had you refused to under- 
take it, you would have marred the performance 
for the time, but some other actor would have 
adopted the role; so there is no particular merit due 
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to yon,'* she continued, looking archly in his face. 
** And as to admitting you mto tlie secret, it was 
none of mine, and I had no right to betray it, more 
especially as since the death of Lady Gordon neither 
party ha^i taken me into their confidence, so I could 
only form my own surmises." 

" Well, any way I hold such a little intriguante 
far too dangerous a subject to be suffered to go at 
large; so, if she will not surrender on my repeated 
summonses, I shall appeal to Gordon, and request 
his authority may be exerted to enable me to trans- 
port, and place her ' in durance vile ' at Battesden, 
which is quite ready for the reception of the fair 
prisoner.*' 

They stood upon the shore, his arm encircling 
her waist, and her head resting on his shoulder; 
she hid her blushing face on it, as she replied^ 

" There is no need of authority, dear Archie ; 
when Leslie can persuade Lily to give up her liberty, 
I am willing to surrender at discretion. It shall be 
a double marriage on the same day, and, when Leslie 
has handed me over to you, papa shall reward him 
by the gift of dearest Lily.^' 

A fond embrace, and many murmured words of 
love and happiness, expressed Archie's thanks for 
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this concession^ and slowly they walked back again 
to the house. 

No great di£B.culty arose in the arrangement of a 
matter which contained so little pretext for delay. 
Lawyers and cotUurQres were induced to work 
with equal rapidity, and about six weeks after the 
above conversation another paragraph appeared in 
the columns of the Morning Post, announcing the 
marriages of— 

"Archibald Grrseme, Esq. of Battesden, Notts. 
M.P,, only son of Capt. Graeme, R.N. of Fairlands, 
in the co. of Ayr, to Marion, only daughter of the 
late Eric Leslie Gray, Esq. H.E.I.C.S. Colonel of 
the — th Bengal N.I., and sister of Sir Leslie Gray 
Gordon, Bart. M.P.; and immediately afterwards, 
Sir Leslie Gray Gordon, Bart, of Duncaim and 
Boortree Glen, N.B. M.P. for the co. of Inverness, 
to Lilias, younger daughter of Capt. Graeme, R.N. 
of Fairlands, Ayrshire, N.B.*' 
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vatory which formed the connection between the 
breakfast and drawing rooms. The gentle plash 
and gnrgle of the fountain in the middle of the 
parterre gave a sensation of coolness and refiresh- 
ment to all aroalid. Gamboling among the flower- 
beds was a little boy of about eighteen months old, 
while a little girl, still an infant, was carried in the 
arms of her nurse ; the mother stood gazing on 
them with looks of fond delight, and Helen and 
Mary Baillie were chasing the little boy, and appa- 
rently enjoying the sport as much as did the child 
himself. 

Presently an arm was passed gently round Min- 
nie's waist, and looking up she met the loving eyes 
of her husband, as smiling down upon her he im- 
printed a fervent kiss upon her lips. 

" Thinking of the brilliant season in town, Minnie 
love, and regretting 

Those scenes so gay, 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair ? " 

« No, indeed," she replied, " far otherwise. The 
balls and operas — aye, and the admiration too," she 
added with an arch smile, looking into his eyes, and 
laying her clasped hands upon his shoulder, " were 
very charming in their way, and no one could enjoy 
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them all more than I did — the more so as there were 
no fears or drawbacks to my happiness and thirst 
of admiration ; I was always sure of all that I ever 
coveted — ^that of my own dear husband.'^ 

" You vain thing !" once more kissing her parted 
lips, "is it likely, think you, that I should look 
twice at this white, saucy face, when there were 
beauties so much more brilUant all round mo?" 

"Perhaps not likely — but simply undeniable; 
yet^ for all that, there is nothing liker the country, 
and all these home delights — seeing those dear 
children able to enjoy pure air, dear Sherwood so 
healthy and happy — and being surrounded with so 
much love and happiness. I almost grudge the 
promise we made Lily to be at Duncairn for the 
12th of August, much as I long to -see her in her 
own home ; and our dear parents, and Alice and 
David, and all the wee bairns, Gordons and Mur- 
dochs, not forgetting the Lennoxes and old Fair- 
bum ; and, though last, not least — the sea, my glo- 
rious old friend, with whom I have held so many 
communings, sweet and sad, and who was always 
ready to meet me in all my various moods?*' 

" And to whom I owe my little wife, and all my 
own happiness," interrupted Archie, pressing her 
closer to him. 
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** Yes/* she replied thonghtfally, " we have both 
much to thank the sea for; and yet in times long 
past, but never to be forgotten, there have been 
moments when I was tempted to wish the waves 
had been less merciftd to me; they were bitter, 
bitter days ahd years of struggling and fear, and 
sometimes despair; I used to try to 'commitmy 
way imto the Lord and trust in Him^' and, though 
it was often hard to do, the struggle was not wholly 
in vain, and now ^ He has indeed brought it to pass 
and given me my hearts desire.* " 

Another fond kiss stopped the speaker's utterance. 

"You have been a blessing to us all hitherto, my 
star of the sea, and at the darkest I never could be 
otherwise than thankftd to the Providence, which 
not only saved you from the wreck, but guided you 
to our home; I always felt 't was 

better to have lov'd and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 

May we be spared to each other for many a year 
yet, till these young, gracefdl things before us 
have learned to tread in their mother's steps : but 
I had almost forgotten our old friend Wentworth," 
he continued, giving her a letter, " who pays his 
tribute too, to the success of your training; he 
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writes that he is coming down this afternoon for the 
express purpose of asking the fair Helen to be more 
compassionate than Lily was : he seems hopeful of 
success; what do you think of his chance?" 

" I think that Helen is by no means indifferent 
to him, and rejoice at the prospect for both of them. 
He is a high-principled, high-hearted man, and a 
charming companion now that he has shaken off 
so much of that shyness and awkwardness which 
used to make dear Lily laugh so mercilessly. By- 
the-bye, what an exquisite fairy Lily has become, 
now that she has added that touch of matronly 
dignity and thought to her graceful insoudancey 
and how proud Leslie was of her in town, — his Bella- 
donna, as he calls her. Poor fellow ! it is so delight- 
ful to see him so thoroughly happy after all he has 
undergone; and she enters into all his schemes so 
delightfully, and meets his wishes in every way so 
charmingly ! We used to have long talks together 
oflen, about Duncairn, and Strathmaer, and all the 
people there; I am sure old Fairbum must doat 
upon her ; and then the Lennoxes are such excel- 
lent neighbours. Those are two noble boys of hers, 
and she is as vain as a peacock of them, though she 
did pretend to say she envied me my little Alice."' 

'^ Yes, when they came here the year before last, 
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on their way from the Continent, she had scarcely 
seen Duncairn, and then our bting abroad all last 
year prevented our going to Duncairn," said Archie. 
** Gordon says I have been leading such a lazy life 
at Battesden, that I shall never be able to go 
through a day's grousing on the moors: do you 
remember David challenging me to a mountain 
walk at Fairlands, •Minnie, and the result of that 
walk?" 

" Well do I remember it ! what a brace of sim- 
pletons we were that day, misunderstanding and 
making each other miserable! But it is all past 
away, and the sunshine is all the brighter for having 
been for awhile obscured: and that reminds me 
that the sun is getting too hot now for that merry 
little urchin to be out there, so I must go and call 
him in." 

" And then you must get your hat and give your- 
self up to me for a time," replied Archie, as she 
stepped out into the garden, " I want to consult you 
about those almshouses you planned for what you 
call Waif-land ; the pony-chair is at the door, and 
1 am going to take you a long round, so you must 
ask Helen and Mary to amuse themselves without 
you this morning ; you know the time is short before 
we go to Duncairn,^^ 
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*' Ah, yes ! hardly one little month, and so much 
to look after and ipjoy in that space ; and then the 
delight of a month or two at Duncairn, and Fair- 
lands, and Glenrowan, and home to dear Battesden 
for Christmas I it seems as if too much happiness 
had fallen to my share." 

"All those around us, to whose happiness you so 
largely contribute, are unceasing in their prayers 
for a continuance and even increase of your own, my 
precious Ocean Waif ; and no one prays for this 
more earnestly than your husband, for no one so 
well knows the worth of the gem he possesses/* 

" Hush, dearest," she exclaimed, as she placed 
her hand over his lips, " such praise is not for me 
or for any mortal; you will find many a flaw, be- 
lieve me, in this gem, if you do but hold it up to 
the light, the true light I mean; so Jet us try to 
walk in that light, and help each other : and beware 
how you praise me or you will make me a con- 
ceited prig : you don't know the value I set upon it. 
So now I will just send these little people in, and 
speak to Helen and Mary, and then I am at your 
disposal for the rest of the day, which promises to 

be a day of happiness to me at least." 

« « « « « 

There is no need to trace farther the lives of 
VOL. II. 2 b 
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those whose history has occupied these pages. We 
will leave them here, trusting that that happiness 
here and hereafter, which is the result of 

Tasks well performed and duties nobly done, 

will be the lot of all those who, like Minnie Gray, 
in all their trials, whether of sorrow or of joy, 
" Commit their avay unto the Lord, and 
TRUST IN Him/' 



I'HE END. 
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